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A DETERMINANT OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RIGIDITY 
AND AUTHORITARIANISM * 


ROGER W. BROWN 


Harvard Unwwersity 


Rokeach’s (14) discovery of a relation- 

ship between problem-solving rigidity 
and measured ethnocentrism. Because our 
initial attempts to replicate this finding were 
unsuccessful, the experimental procedures in- 
volved were systematically compared. This 
comparison suggested an experiment to in- 
vestigate the possibility that the relationship 
between problem-solving rigidity and ethno- 
centrism is contingent upon an aspect of the 
testing situation which had not been con- 
sidered significant. The confirmation of our 
hypotheses suggests some modification of 
theory in this area. 


Tx present research was inspired by 


Tue DevetopMent or HypotHeses 


Theoretical Origins 


The catalog of operational definitions of 
the rigidity concept is very extensive. Rigidity 
has been measured with every technique from 
the determination of critical fusion frequency 
to the interpretation of Rorschach protocols. 
The gamut includes the cosatiation procedure 
of the Lewinians (10), the task-reversal 
method of Cattell (3), the task-alternation 
method of Spearman (15), and any number 
of clinical tools (6). Several investigators 
(2, 4) have sampled this population of meas- 
ures and investigated the degree to which 
they are intercorrelated. None of these studies 
presents any evidence for a single general 
rigidity factor loading on all these measures. 
There is no support here for the popular as- 
sumption that rigidity is a term we all use 
and understand in much the same way. It 
seems, on the contrary, to be a term which 

1 This article is based on a dissertation submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Michigan. 
The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. E. 
Lowell Kelly and the other members of his doctoral 
committee for their valuable assistance. 

Portions of the paper were presented at the meeting of 
the Amer. Psychol. Ass., September, 1952. 


should always be written with an operational 
subscript. 

The word comes to us from common par- 
lance, trailing clouds of connotation and evalu- 
ation. To initiate or redirect physical motion 
a degree of inertia must be overcome. When 
this force exceeds our expectations we are 
kinesthetically aware of a resistance in the 
material. A particular joint moves rather 
stiffly, a lump of clay is less malleable than it 
ought to be. Some such experience unifies 
the complex connotations centering about 
rigidity. We may think of this resistance as 
an enduring property of the substance or a 
property that is dependent upon situational 
variables. Is the clay always rigid or does this 
property vary with the temperature? 

Metaphorically extended, rigidity can be 
applied to those patients who are slow to 
benefit from the therapist’s insights, to rats 
who prove nondocile, to humans who fail to 
solve simple arithmetic problems. Again there 
are two ways of thinking about this rigidity, 
two ways which between them have inspired 
most of the measuring techniques. 

1. Rigidity may be thought of as an endur- 
ing, pervasive drag on performance somewhat 
like low intelligence. The neural inertia 
theory provides a striking exemplification of 
this notion. 

2. Rigid behaviors may come and go, moti- 
vated by anxiety and serving to reduce anxi- 
ety. Though rigidity may serve as a most 
favored defense for some individuals, its 
arousal is dependent on situational factors. 
It is not inevitably manifest in an individual’s 
behavior. Goldstein’s (8) secondary rigidity 
and Fenichel’s (5) defensive rigidity satisfy 
this description. 

The question is, which variety of rigidity is 
related to authoritarianism? 


Empirical Origins 


In prewar Germany the Jaensches (9) 
described a personality typology based on 
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imagery characteristics. One sort of person 
{the J type) was described as consistent and 
stable while another sort (the S type) was 
said to be erratic and unreliable. The Jaen- 
sches suggested that the stable person would 
make a better Nazi party member than the 
dangerously unreliable S type. In addition, 
they strongly suspected that Germany was a 
land of J’s and France a nation of erratic S’s. 

Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and 
Sanford (1) have neatly turned the tables on 
the Jaensches by reversing the values in their 
typology. In a democracy flexibility is a 
virtue, so S becomes the new hero while rigid 
J is the potentially Fascistic villain. Rokeach 
defined rigidity as “the inability to restructure 
a field in which there are alternative solutions 
to a problem in order to solve that problem 
more efficiently” (14, p. 260). He further 
suggested that there is a generalized rigidity 
which wili “manifest itself in the solution of 
any problem, be it social or non-social in na- 
ture” (14, p. 259). Support for this thesis 
came from his discovery that more ethno- 
centric students than nonethnocentric students 
were rigid in solving the Einstellung arithme- 
tic problems of Luchins (11). 

In the undergraduate laboratory course at 
the University of Michigan we have repeatedly 
attempted to reproduce Rokeach’s results. Al- 
though hundreds of Ss have served, we have 
never obtained a significant relationship be- 
tween ethnocentrism and _ problem-solving 
rigidity. Our procedures duplicated those of 
Rokeach in so far as the administration of 
measures was concerned. There were, of 
course, differences in the social situations in 
which the experiments were performed. 
Rokeach administered his measures to a 
large lecture class, describing the arithmetic 
problems as a “test” and having the students 
write their names in blue books. Our experi- 
ment was always one of a series of laboratory 
exercises. The experimenters were young 
teaching fellows. The atmosphere in the 
laboratory sections was friendly, easy going. 

We suspected that the relationship between 
ethnocentrism and problem-solving rigidity 
was dependent upon the establishment of a 
somewhat threatening, ego-involving testing 
atmosphere. We further suspected that 
Rokeach’s procedure aroused a defensive, situ- 


ationally dependent rigidity and not a gen- 
eralized trait “which will manifest itself in the 
solution of any problem, be it social or non- 
social in nature.” We believed that adherence 
to an inadequate Einstellung solution would 
be likely to occur in ethnocentric Ss when 
they felt an anxious concern over achieve- 
ment. 

The following specific hypotheses were 
formulated: (a) The correlation between 
rigidity scores and authoritarianism scores will 
be greater when the conditions of administra- 
tion are designed to create an atmosphere that 
is ego-involving rather than relaxing. (4) 
When rigidity scores and authoritarianism 
scores are significantly related, high scores on 
these measures will prove to be associated 
with high achievement anxiety as measured 
by a special scoring of TAT stories. 


METHOD 
Instruments 


Three instruments were used with two conditions 
of administration. The measures were: (a) the 
Einstellung arithmetic problems, (4) the California 
F Scale, and (c) a projective test of the need for 
achievement. 

The Einstellung arithmetic problems. The com- 
plete procedure for this measure is schematized in 
Table 1. The second example and the two “set” 
problems can be solved with a four-step formula 
(B-A-C-C). Following these are five test problems 
which can be solved by means of the original formula 
but can also be solved using a simpler, more direct 
technique that involves only two steps (A-C). 

Rokeach also included a “control” problem 
preceding the “set” problems. This control, like 
the later test problems, could be solved with either 
the long or short formula. Rokeach included this 
problem in order to determine whether or not Ss 
would use the direct method prior to the establish- 
ment of a set. They usually did so. The control 
problem is not included in the present procedure 
because preliminary experiments demonstrated that 
the effect we were after was maximized when the 
problem was omitted. Presumably this is because 
the control problem reduces the ambiguity of the 
task, making it more difficult for an anxious § to 
believe he has found a satisfactory answer in the 
long solution. 

The F Scale. Although Rokeach used the 
Ethnocentrism Scale in his work, in this research 
the F Scale was preferred as a measure of authori- 
tarianism. These two scales are reported (1) to 
correlate .77 as an average for many groups. Previ- 
ous experience with the Ethnocentrism Scale made 
it clear that it would be difficult to obtain highly 
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TABLE 1 


EINsTELLUNG PRoBLEMS 








TYPE oF 
PRoBLEM 


Sizes or Jars 
AVAILABLE 


QUANTITY To 
BE OBTAINED 


Pros_rM 
NuMBER 





39 4 31 2-jar example 
30 40 4 3-jar example 
31 61 22 Ist set 
14 59 25 and set 
23 49 3 20 Ist test 
It 25 8 2nd test 
17 40 11 3rd test 
10 23 : 7 4th test 
Ir 27 § 6 sth test 


Auh ww 
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ethnocentric scores from University of Michigan 
students. In this subculture any bald statements of 
ethnic prejudice, such as are included in the Ethno- 
centrism Scale, are strongly disapproved. Popular 
magazines and films have recently made it clear 
that respectable people do not make crude remarks 
about minority groups. While we do not believe that 
authoritarianism has been wiped out among edu- 
cated people, it probably requires a subtler instru- 
ment than the Ethnocentrism Scale to bring it to 
light. Because the F Scale measures authoritarianism 
implicitly rather than explicitly it was preferred for 
this work 

Measure of the need for achievement. Beginning 
with the general hypothesis that an excellent place 
to look for the effects of motivation is in phantasy, 
McClelland and his associates (12) have developed 
a technique for measuring what they call need for 
achievement (n Achievement) through the scoring 
of TAT protocols. A detailed description of this 
measure, the conditions for administering it, its 
statistical properties, its theoretical and practical 
significance, and a training manual for learning to 
score the measure will be found in The Achievement 
Motive by McClelland and his associates (12). 

In the projective assessment of motivation the 
scorer is an important part of the instrument. The 
writer developed a correlation of .91 with the manual 
scoring of the training stories. This seems to be 
respectable validation of his scoring. A _ score-re- 
score correlation with a one-month interval between 
scorings, computed on 536 protocols, was .93. This 
indicates a high consistency in scoring. 


The Experimental Variable 


In attempting to create an ego-involving atmos- 
phere the experimenter (E) maintained an extremely 
grave, aloof manner, dressed formally and con- 
servatively, and repeatediy cautioned Ss against 
looking at their test materials ahead of time or 
conversing with one another about the tests. The 
general instructions were a modification of those em- 
ployed by McClelland et al. (12) to create an ego- 
involved condition in the validation of the n Achieve- 
ment measure. They suggested that the tests to be 
taken were measures of intelligence and motivation 
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and that the results were of great importance. Im- 
mediately after these instructions and before taking 
the tests, Ss were required to write their names 
on all test forms. After this orientation, steps were 
always taken to relieve Ss of their anxiety before 
leaving them. 

In an effort to produce a more relaxed testing 
atmosphere E wore extremely informal sports 
clothes and maintained a very casual, offhand man- 
ner throughout the experimental hour. In the gen- 
eral instructions for this condition E described him- 
self as a “psych major” carrying out a class project 
in which he personally took very little interest. The 
Ss were not asked to write their names on the test 
papers until the end of the hour. A few failed to 
comply with this request, and, for that reason, there 
are slightly varying N’s in the computation of 
statistics. 


REsuLTs AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Ss were drawn at random from second- 
semester freshmen enrolled in English 2 at 
the University of Michigan. All students in 
the literary college are required to elect this 
course except those few who are exempt by 
virtue of their superior performance in Eng- 
lish 1. 

Table 2 summarizes the results of this 
experiment, including the sample sizes, the 
means and sigmas of the measures, the cor- 
relations between F scores and Einstellung 
scores, and the standard errors of these cor- 
relations. The mean n Achievement score for 
the ego-involved condition was significantly 


TABLE 2 


Descriptive STatistics ON THE F Scare, THE Ern- 
STELLUNG PROBLEM,* AND THE n ACHIEVEMENT 
Measure For Two Groups Given DIFFERENT 
Test OrteNTATIONS 








Eco- 
INVOLVED 
Group 


NoneEco- 
INVOLVED 
Group 


ITEM 





Number of cases 80 
Mean F scores 3.67 
SD F scores -79 
Mean n Achievement scores t 7.2 
SD n Achievement scores 4.67 
Mean Einstellung scores 8.41 
r between Einstellung scores and 
F scores t .00 
Standard error of the correlation -II <I 





*SD for the Einstellung problem scores is not in- 
cluded because their distribution is distinctly bimodal. 

+ Difference between the two mean n Achievement 
scores is significant with p=.03. 

t Difference between these two correlations is signifi- 
cant with p<.oo1. 
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higher than that for the nonego-involved con- 
dition, which indicates that we were success- 
ful in creating distinct group atmospheres. 
The correlation between F scores and Einstel- 
lung scores is significantly greater than zero 
for the ego-involved condition, and this cor- 
relation is significantly greater than the com- 
parable correlation for the nonego-involved 
group. These findings confirm Hypothesis 1. 

It seems to be clear that the rigidity-authori- 
tarianism relationship is dependent upon the 
establishment of an ego-involving atmosphere. 
This last variable is operationally defined by 
a set of instructions and by a score on a 
projective test. It is an enormously complex 
variable—like a therapeutic technique or a 
teaching method—and might be conceptu- 
alized in a variety of ways. We might say 
equally well that “ego threat” or “achievement 
motivation” or “emotional arousal” is the sig- 
nificant factor here. In an effort to learn 
more about this variable we looked at the 
relationship between scores on the n Achieve- 
ment measure and scores on the other two 
measures. We began by computing product- 
moment correlation coefficients between n 
Achievement and F scores and between n 


Achievement and Einstellung scores. Upon 
examination, however, some of these rela- 


tionships appeared to be curvilinear. We, 
therefore, computed correlation ratios, etas, 
and Pearson r’s and tested the significance of 
the differences between corresponding r’s and 
etas by a modified analysis of variance tech- 
nique. These results indicated that the hy- 
pothesis of linear regression could be rejected 
for the relationships between n Achievement 
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and F scores in both ego-involved and non- 
ego-involved groups. This same hypothesis 
could be rejected for the relationship between 
n Achievement and Einstellung scores in the 
ego-involved condition but it definitely could 
not be rejected in the nonego-involved group. 
When the hypothesis of linearity was rejected 
it was always with a probability equal to .05 
or better. 

McClelland and his associates have some- 
times divided their n Achievement distribu- 
tions into low, moderate, and high scorers. 
The middle group, including scores which 
fall .5 of a standard deviation on either side 
of the mean, has tentatively been characterized 
as “anxious about achievement.” We made 
such a threefold division of our n Achieve- 
ment Cistributions. Since the Einstellung 
problem distributions are markedly bimodal, 
it would be improper to compare the mean 
Einstellung scores for the various levels of n 
Achievement. The significance of the differ- 
ences between means could not be tested with- 
out making the unjustified assumption that 
the Einstellung scores are normally dis 
tributed. We decided, instead, to count every 
individual who used the shorter solution on 
any problem as a success and all others as 
failures, and to employ the chi-square test 
to determine whether the number of successes 
in a given n Achievement range significantly 
exceeded expectations based on a total un- 
differentiated range. These results for both 
ego-involved and nonego-involved groups are 
summarized in Table 3. 

With the n Achievement scores of the 
ego-involved Ss divided into high, moderate, 


TABLE 3 


Ernstettunec Prostem Successes aT THree Levers or n ACHIEVEMENT FoR Two Groups GIVEN 
Durrerent Test Orrentations witH Cui Squares FoR APPROPRIATE COMPARISONS 








ITEM 


Noneco-Invcetvep Group 


Eco-Invo_vep Group 





Moderate 
11.42 


High 
10.58 


n Achievement level 

Expected successes 

Obtained successes 15 9 

x? High against combined 10.74 
Moderate and Low 

x? Moderate against com- 
bined High and Low 

x? Moderate against Low 


1.36 


p about .oo1 


p about .25 


Low High Moderate Low 
11 11.14 10.72 11.14 
9 17 6 10 

7-93 
p<.o1 
5-25 

p about .03 
1.22 

p about .30 
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and low groups, the moderate group (“anx- 
ious about achievement”) shows a lower pro- 
portion of Einstellung problem successes than 
the combined high and low groups. With 
the nonego-involved Ss this is not the case. 
For both ego-involved and nonego-involved 
Ss it is the high n Achievement scorers who 
perform most successfully on the Einstellung 
problems, but the ego-involved group shows 
a curvilinear relationship not evidenced by 
the nonego-involved group. The mean F 
scores for each level of n Achievement are 
presented in Table 4. The moderate group 
is the distinctive group with both ego-involved 
and nonego-involved Ss showing a signifi- 
cantly higher mean F score than the mean 
for the combined high and low groups. 


TABLE 4 


MEANS AND STANDARD DeviATIONS FOR THE F Scores 
at Turee Levers or n ACHIEVEMENT FoR Two 
Groups Given DirrereNtT Test Or1IENTATIONS 








F Scores 


n ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL N sam 





Nonego-Involved Group 
High 
Moderate 
Low 

Ego-Involved Group 
High 
Moderate 
Low 


3.25 .85 
3.92 .78 
3-51 -61 


3.38 -61 
3.89° .61 
3-55 +72 





* This mean is significantly greater than the mean for 
the combined high and low groups within this same test 
orientation with p<.o1. 


Hypothesis 2 predicted that where rigidity 
and authoritarianism were related to one an- 
other, both would be related to anxiety over 
achievement. In our data rigidity and au- 
thoritarianism were both related to moderate 
n Achievement scores when they were related 
to one another. Hypothesis 2 is supported if 
the individuals who obtained moderate n 
Achievement scores can be characterized as 
“anxious about achievement.” McClelland 
and Liberman (13) have described them in 
these terms. They found that with tachisto- 
scopic exposures, moderate n Achievement 
scorers required more illumination to recog- 
nize words with failure connotations while 
they saw positive security-related words with 
lower illumination than either high or low 
scorers. Examining the various content cate- 
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gories that are summed to provide the n 
Achievement total score, McClelland and 
Liberman found that the moderate n Achieve- 
ment group contained a larger percentage of 
Ss who gave anticipations of failure than any 
other group. The results were interpreted to 
mean that this middle group was “security 
minded and chiefly concerned with avoiding 
failure” (13, p. 251). 

Atkinson (12) had Ss work on a series of 
20 tasks, only half of which could be com- 
pleted in the allotted time. He performed 
the experiments with three orientations, 
called relaxed, task, and ego, obtaining n 
Achievement scores immediately after per- 
formance on the 20 tasks. With the first two 
of the more relaxed orientations, the number 
of tasks completed was essentially linearly 
related to n Achievement, as was the number 
of Einstellung “successes” in our nonego-in- 
volved group. With the ego orientation At- 
kinson found a curvilinear trend such that 
the moderate group completed fewer tasks 
than either high or low scorers. The 
moderate group also recalled fewer in- 
complete tasks as the orientations went from 
relaxed to ego (i.¢., instructions made it in- 
creasingly clear that incompletion meant per- 
sonal failure). Furthermore, the moderate 
group, under ego conditions, recalled fewer 
incomplete tasks than either the high or low 
groups. These results are believed to indicate 
that moderate scorers become more defensive 
as the orientation becomes more ego involving 
and are more defensive than either high or 
low scorers under ego conditions. 

From these two studies we derive our 
justification for describing the group of mod- 
erate n Achievement scorers under ego-in- 
volved conditions as “anxious about achieve- 
ment.” 


Discusston 


Rokeach defined rigidity as “the inability 
to restructure a field in which there are al- 
ternative solutions to a problem in order to 
solve that problem more efficiently.” We 
should prefer to define it as an “inability to 
restructure a field when a familiar structuring 
is perceived as warding off personal failure.” 
Rigidity as a kind of inefficient functioning 
suggests a pervasive sluggishness of the nerv- 
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ous system manifesting itself in the acceptance 
of ready-made solutions to arithmetic prob- 
lems and ready-made solutions to social prob- 
lems. We have shown that this is not always 
the case, that the relationship is very sensitive 
to situational factors. 

When the authoritarian is presented with 
the arithmetic problems in a very relaxed 
social situation he solves them as easily as the 
equalitarian. When, however, it is suggested 
that he will be evaluated by his performance 
on these problems he compulsively clings to 
a ready-made solution that seems to bring 
security. This human clay is rigid when the 
temperature is turned down—it can be flexible 
when properly warmed. 

Racial stereotypes are not necessarily “in- 
efficient” mental structures. To be sure, they 
are abstractions which ignore individual dif- 
ferences, but so does every concept. The 
mathematician who speaks of right triangles 
ignores distinctions of color, size, and position. 
Abstraction is an essential mental economy. 
Right triangles are equivalent in their satis- 
faction of the Pythagorean theorem. Racial 
or religious stereotypes will also work very 
well for certain purposes. If it is important 
to maintain a clearly superior class status, 
it may be enough to know that a mz 
black to know how to behave toward him. 
To the status-conscious, pagan Roman, all! 
Christians were once equivalent stimuli. And 
these are “efficient” solutions to social prob- 
lems. The appropriate criticism of ethno- 
centrism is not that it is inefficient but that 
it is morally reprehensible. The social scien- 
tist is not happy with a concept that is ethically 
defined, but it will not do to conceal the moral 
judgment with a weasel word like “ineffi- 
cient.” This is simply a stigma that sounds 
impersonal. 

It may be that “stereotype” can become a 
useful social psychological category if it is 
functionally defined. The “stereotype” is a 
cognitive structure that allays status anxieties. 
In this sense the word is by no means limited 
to ethnic groupings. We may expect insecure 
teachers to stereotype their subject matters 
and insecure therapists to “tag” their patients 
with diagnostic stereotypes. It is not the 
content of the tags that makes them stereo- 
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types, it is the function they serve in a par- 
ticular personality. 

Else Frenkel-Brunswik (7) has preferred 
the concept “intolerance of ambiguity” to 
“rigidity” as the genotype underlying the re- 
lationships between various perceptual and 
cognitive phenomena and authoritarian at- 
titudes. Thus, problems are solved inade- 
quately, ambiguous drawings do not fluctu- 
ate, judgments of autokinetic movement 
stabilize quickly, and society is ethnocentrically 
structured—all because an individual is “in- 
tolerant of ambiguity.” Our data suggest 
that this formulation be modified to read “in- 
tolerant of ambiguity as to the means of 
avoiding personal failure.” We expect the 
authoritarian to be able to discover camou- 
flaged pictures or to see ambiguous drawings 
fluctuate as readily as the next man when 
these performances are not tied in with per- 
sonal success and failure. Because the n 
Achievement measure provides a much needed 
independent definition of ego involvement, 
these expectations can be tested. We believe 
our formulation is congruent with Frenkel- 
Brunswik’s own writings on the motivational 
origins of authoritarianism (1, 7). 

Drawing upon the theory of the achieve- 
ment motive (12) and of the authoritarian 
personality (1), we construct this picture of 
the rigid, anxious authoritarian. Suppose two 
indulgent, child-centered parents have feelings 
of social and economic marginality in re- 
lation to the group with which they identify. 
Such parents will encourage behavior that 
safeguards or enhances their status and will 
punish and suppress those inclinations in their 
offspring which threaten that status. The 
child of such parents, in the American middle 
class at least, will interiorize the status-bolster- 
ing virtues of filial piety, patriotism, and clean- 
liness. Perhaps the status needs of the parents 
will be best served when their child competes 
successfully with his age mates. Failure to 
achieve will be punished by the withdrawal 
of parental love and eventually the love of the 
parental surrogate. Yet these same parents, 
in keeping their child dependent for too long, 
have not adequately trained him for com- 
petitive achievement. Asa result he will have 
many bitter experiences of failure and will 
learn to anticipate this unpleasant outcome of 
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achievement-related tasks. But because his 
occasional successes have been so well re- 
warded he will want very much to succeed and 
will keep trying. 

When the moderate n Achievement scorer, 
who shows the highest F scores in our data, 
is confronted with the strong achievement 
cues of the ego-involving condition he will 
partially redintegrate previous failure experi- 
ences; there will be an anticipation of the 
unpleasant affect that has so often followed 
such cues. Yet he will want very much to 
succeed and he has learned that the best 
instrumental act in response to achievement 
cues is a “good try.” When presented with 
the Einstellung problems, the moderate 
scorer will not, at first, know how to deal 
with them. Since the directions for the Ein- 
stellung problems do not make clear exactly 
what constitutes a solution, the long “set” 
answer can be seen as an appropriate response. 
Once having discovered this solution, the 
anxious § will perceive every new problem 
cast in this form. He has a formula to fit 
every case. This provides reassurance and 
reduces his anxiety. He does not risk its 
return by considering the possibility of a 
better answer. 

When the achievement cues are absent and 
relaxation is urged, the authoritarian will not 
anticipate unpleasant consequences as he has 
not been trained to punish himself for fail- 
ing at matters that are of no real importance. 
Of course, no experimental orientation can 
be guaranteed to be devoid of achievement 
cues for all Ss. 

These suggestions are tailored to fit our own 
data and all the data that have been collected 
on both achievement motivation and the au- 
thoritarian personality. It is, of course, possi- 
ble to “explain” any set of data if you are 
willing to multiply assumptions. These feats 
of explanation serve only to summarize de- 
velopments to date. 


SUMMARY 


Because our exploratory studies failed to 
verify the Rokeach finding of a relationship 
between problem-solving rigidity and ethno- 
centrism a comparison was made of experi- 
mental procedures. This comparison sug- 
gested that it might be necessary to arouse 
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some anxiety over achievement before au- 
thoritarian Ss would perform rigidly on the 
Einstellung arithmetic problems. It was spe- 
cifically hypothesized that this anxiety would 
be aroused when the testing orientation was 
ego involving. 

With the ego-involving nature of the testing 
atmospheres as the independent variable, an 
experiment was conducted. The Ss were 
college students. Three measures were used: 
the California F Scale (as a measure of 
authoritarianism), the Einstellung arithmetic 
problems (as a measure of rigidity), and Me- 
Clelland’s projective measure of need for 
achievement (to provide an index of achieve- 
ment anxiety). 


As predicted, there was more correlation 
between F scores and Einstellung problem 
scores in the ego-involved group than in the 
relaxed group. Within the group that re- 
ceived an ego-involving orientation, both au- 
thoritarianism and rigidity were associated 
with anxiety over achievement (as indicated 
by moderate n Achievement scores). Within 
the more relaxed group, moderate n Achieve- 
ment scores were associated with high F scores 
but not with more rigid problem-solving 
performances. 


From these results, in conjunction with 
those in the relevant literature, it is con- 
cluded that the rigidity which is associated 
with authoritarianism is a kind of defensive 
behavior which is perceived as warding off 


personal failure. An adequate operational 
definition of this rigidity must include the 
establishment of an ego-involving testing at- 
mosphere. The “same” measure of rigidity 
employed in a relaxed testing atmosphere 
produces scores which are not related to au- 
thoritarianism. It is surmised that in child 
training the combination of emphases on de- 
pendence and on competitive success and 
avoidance of failure will tend to produce both 
authoritarianism and the anxiety over 
achievement that motivates a defensive 
rigidity. 
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prejudice have suggested the existence 

of close and meaningful relationships 
between attitudes towards the ethnic minori- 
ties and certain psychological dynamics. Per- 
haps the most important concept underlying 
this work has been “authoritarianism” (1); in 
its recent uses the term has had at least two 
senses: referring to a characteristic ideologi- 
cal orientation, and designating a complex 
of personality attributes which appear to be 
related to commitment to such an ideology. 
The impetus of the California study has 
given rise to a rapid proliferation of related 
researches, particularly in such areas as child 
development (4) and cognition, perception, 
and memory (3, 7, 8). Some criticism has 
been made of the implicit sociological and 
political assumptions involved in the major 
study (6, 9), and it is certain that many of 
the original findings will undergo modifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, the study’s crucial impor- 
tance is likely to go unchallenged; it has 
given empirical buttressing to the idea that 
ideological dispositions are closely related to 
general personality functioning. 

The various studies of prejudice have, quite 
naturally, drawn their samples from the ma- 
jority population—native-born white Chris- 
tians. Yet if the notion of an “authoritarian 
personality” is to possess the generality its 
formulators propose, it would be necessary to 
demonstrate that these ideology-personality 
connections exist among other groups, includ- 
ing the ethnic minorities. Given minority 
group members disposed to the authoritarian 
orientation, what attitudes may we expect 
them to maintain concerning, for example, 
the significant aspects of minority group 
membership? Since the authoritarian ethnic 
is himself an object of prejudice we cannot 


R’ esi studies in the psychology of 


1 This paper is based on a portion of a doctoral dis- 
sertation submitted in September, 1950, to the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University of California. I 
am indebted to Drs. R. Nevitt Sanford, Robert E. Harris, 
and Reinhard Bendix, under whose supervision the 
research was done, and to Dr. Else Frenkel-Brunswik 
and Miss Betty Aron for their many helpful suggestions. 


expect that his politica! and social views will 
duplicate exactly those of the authoritarian 
majority; on the other hand, we may antici- 
pate that the authoritarian mode of defining 
political and social issues will be discernible. 
If we assume that the authoritarian minority 
group member is given to cynicism, the dero- 
gation of others, projectivity, a preoccupation 
with strength and weakness, a concern with 
status, we must still discover what ideological 
forms, if any, these tendencies take. Which 
groups are seen as strong, which as weak? 
Which are seen as possessing high or low 
status? Upon which groups are ego alien 
attributes projected? How are ingroup and 
outgroup defined? 

The present paper reports the results of a 
study of ideology and identification processes 
among members of the Jewish minority. It 
became clear early in the research that 
authoritarianism was a critical dimension 
underlying attitudes toward Jewishness, and 
that the above questions required asking 
and answering before even a partial under- 
standing of the general problem was to be 
obtained. 


Tue Expioratrory Srupy 


Exploratory Interview 


It would have been possible, of course, to proceed 
directly to the formulation of hypotheses concerning 
the authoritarian definitions of Jewishness and to 
construct attitude scales to test these. It was deemed 
safer, however, to begin with the intensive inter- 
viewing of a small number of subjects (Ss). Seven- 
teen Jewish college men, chosen from two fraterni- 
ties, comprised the initial sample. 

The interview schedules were designed to cover 
two general areas: the “clinical” section, organized 
along psychoanalytic conceptions, sought to obtain 
a brief compass of S's life history, stressing those 
early involvements thought to be influential in estab- 
lishing consistent and idiosyncratic modes of self- 
other integration; the “ideological” portion had as 
its aim the delineation of beliefs and attitudes re- 
garding Jewishness. 

Examination of the interview protocols suggested 
a constellation of attitudes which appeared to char- 
acterize those Ss who, on the basis of clinical 
material and F-scale scores, were designated as 
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authoritarian. A number of hypotheses concerning 
the nature of Jewish authoritarianism were formu- 
lated; what were thought to represent the essential 
statements of this ideology were put into attitude- 
item form. The construction and utilization of this 
scale will be discussed at length below. We shall 
begin by presenting the interview data in so far as 
they suggested the major variables in Jewish 
authoritarian belief. 


Interview Findings 


The authoritarian image of the Jew. In- 
tolerance of ambiguity, the propensity for 
sharp and dichotomous distinctions so funda- 
mental to authoritarian thought, is repre- 
sented in the image of the Jew. Like many 
of his Gentile counterparts, the authoritarian 
Jew speaks of two kinds of Jews: an ingroup, 
to which desirable characteristics are attrib- 
uted, and a derogated outgroup. The terms 
of the dichctomy frequently vary from per- 
son to person; each interviewee employing it 
tends to emphasize particular traits as char- 
acterizing ingroup and outgroup. For some, 
the outgroup figure is a social climber, intent 
upon “crashing into upper circles”; ? others 
stress his being “cheap,” or a “spendthrift,” 
or “coarse,” or “loud.” Indeed some authori- 
tarian Ss make a variety of accusations. 
Witness one evaluation of the several Jewish 
fraternities: 


Our house gets the cream of the crop. You know, 
clean-cut, decent, refined. You've heard of (a 
prominent jurist). You've heard of him. His son 
is a member. The (A fraternity) are next. A nice 
bunch of kids. It’s not a wealthy house but they 
keep their noses clean. They know how to behave. 
The (B’s) are the worst. You know—cheap, whole- 
sale, grubbing Jews. Their parents made money 
in the war. Garment business Jews. Loud, throw 
their money around, They give all the Jewish 
houses a bad name. I don’t know about the (C’s) 
and (D's). From what I hear, they really aren’t fra- 
ternities in the real sense of the word. They're 
Hillel Jews. You know, just—Jews.’ 


2In the section discussing the interview results all 
words and phrases enclosed within quotation marks 
designate direct quotes from the protocols. 

®'The tone and content of this quotation may tempt 
us to use the term “Jewish self-hatred,” but such a 
usage would in this instance seem invidious rather than 
descriptive; it would tend to blur rather than to clarify 
certain important distinctions. The animus of the 
authoritarian Jew is not ordinarily directed against the 
entire Jewish group, but at certain (possibly fictive) sub- 
groups. Jewish self-hatred, furthermore, implies a 
continuum, the other extreme of which is Jewish identi- 
fication. Our data, to be published in a separate paper, 
indicate that the two variables are relatively unrelated, 
and in fact tend towards a siight positive correlation. 


Underlying such statements we usually find 
some conception of status stratification. The 
“other” Jew may be seen as lower-class, un- 
assimilated, poor, of the ghetto, the pariah; or 
he may be viewed as nouveau riche, vulgar, 
garish, loud, Eliot’s Bleistein, the parvenu. 
Whether pariah or parvenu—the phrasing is 
Arendt’s (2)—he is subsumed under a single 


rubric, namely, that he violates middle-class 


standards and expectations.* 

The dichotomization process would appear 
to have certain functions for the authoritarian 
Jew. For one thing, the outgroup figure per- 
mits the mechanisms of projection and dis- 
placement to come into play. Furthermore, 
dichotomization provides a defense against 
hostile majority evaluation. The authori- 
tarian sees himself as uninvolved in any 
“ oo ” ° ~~ ° * 

responsibility” for anti-Semitism. Prejudice 
against the group is viewed as “rational” (see 
below); its cause is the deviant behavior of 
the “bad kind of Jew.” Still further, the 
definition of the self as a “good” Jew permits 
a kind of identification with the aggressor, 
a sense of affiliation with the Gentile, who is 
frequently perceived as a powerful and poten- 
tially threatening figure. The interviews 
suggest that many of the authoritarian’s inter- 
actions with Gentiles are predicated upon this 
self-definition, so that there is cccasional par- 
ticipation in Gentile anti-Semitism. Telling 
how he kandled the prejudices of his Army 
compeers, one subject relates: “Sometimes 
you stay along with them. If they were tell- 
ing Jewish jokes I added some of my own.” 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to note that the 
authoritarian image of the outgroup incor- 
porates the essential elements of the anti- 
Semitic stereotype; even the contradictions 
are retained, as in the attribution of both 
seclusive and intrusive motives. One impor- 
tant component of Gentile anti-Semitism is 
omitted; the Jew is never seen as a sinister or 

*An important qualification must here be made. 
Both groups of Ss—-interview and questionnaire—consist 
of college students who must be presumed to share 
middle-class values, as that term is commonly used. 
The findings reported here should be interpreted with 
this in mind. While it is possible that the Jewish 
authoritarianism variables will hold for most middle- 
class Jewish groups, it is much less likely that they will 
be applicable to lower-class Jews. This is especially 
cogent in light of Srole’s recent findings (9), which 
seem to question whether authoritarianism, as described 


by the Berkeley group, is applicable to lower-class 
individuals. 
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Minority Group AUTHORITARIAN!SM 


dangerous force. The theme of Jewish 
power, when it does appear, is greeted not 
with hostility, but with pride and admiration. 

The authoritarian imagery of the Gentile. 
The figure of the Gentile is also a dichoto- 
mous one. There is a “bad” Gentile, bearing 
lower-class characteristics: the mass-man, 
ignorant, inarticulate, violent, envious. There 
is counterposed an image of the “good” Gen- 
tile, a middle-class figure, genteel and refined, 
with whom the authoritarian feels joined in 
the solidarity of decorum. This latter image, 
it should be said, is a variable one; in some 
interviews the good Gentile seems fraternal, 
a chum, a pal; the implication is of a 
cameraderie of disdain for both bad Jew and 
bad Gentile. In other interviews the seeming 
reference is to an older, more paternal figure, 
whom one approaches deferentially, whose 
opinion is sought; there are suggestions here 
that the figure is a power and a threat, and 
that the meet response is propitiation. In 
either case, the good Gentile is seen as com- 
petent to differentiate the two kinds of Jews, 
as responding to the one amicably and to the 
other with distaste. The lower-class Gentile, 
blind and raging, is held incapable of this 
distinction. 

Anti-Semitism. Waving accepted the anti- 
Semitic evaluation of the Jew, in so .ai as it 
designates the outgroup, the authoritarian 
accepts perforce the anti-Semitic solution of 
the Jewish problem. Anti-Semitism is seen 
as a “rational” or “natural” response to the 
behavior of the “bad” Jews. These individ- 
uals must, for example, renounce clannishness 
and learn to mingle with others; they must 
cease attempting to intrude themselves into 
Gentile circles. They must, above all, give 
up their deviant behavior. The immoral, the 
nonconformist, the radical, the intellectual, 
the crooked, the overreligious, the atheistic, 
these Jewish types and others, it is felt, pro- 
voke the Gentile and endanger the pesition 
of those Jews who conform. In general. the 
authoritarian Ss are fearful of conspicuous 
behavior on the part of Jewish individuals, 
except in so far as it is “conspicuously good.” 
The authoritarian would flatten Jewish di- 
versity to a somewhat featureless Babbittry. 
And so it is that many of these Ss would 
have the Jews combat anti-Semitism neither 
by organizational activity, nor propaganda, 
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nor political enterprise, but, in the words of 
one interviewee, “by behaving themselves 
... being outstandingly good.” (It may 
here. be suggested that alien impulses are 
represented by “the Jews,” and that the Gen- 
tile world is parental; the formula by which 
so many of our Ss have had to live—repres- 
sion, conformity—is turned to ideological 
use.) 

The dichotomous conception of Jew and 
Gentile underlies and gives meaning to 
authoritarian opinion as to the cause and cure 
of anti-Semitism. It is felt that deviant 
Jewish behavior may incite the unthinking 
Gentile to a violence in which ingroup Jews 
would become involved. Furthermore, it is 
problematic to what extent the good Gentile 
may be trusted. Though presumably aware 
that there are two kinds of Jews, the indec- 
orous behavior of the one may cause him to 
lose patience with the entire group; or per- 
haps through some myopia he will, like his 
imperceptive co-religionist, fail to distinguish 
between the two kinds of Jew. At any rate, 
the authoritarian jew is in fear, and he wishes 
to placate. 

The desire to please and appease the power- 
ful Gentile is reflected in the belief that or- 
ganizational response to anti-Semitism, when 
it is necessary, should be of a quiet, secret, 
conspiratorial nature. Organizations such as 
the Anti-Defamation League should avoid 
stirring up public attention. Antiprejudice 
propaganda, as in the motion picture Gentle- 
man's Agreement, is seen as potentially dan- 
gerous by “bringing things out into the 
light.” The threatening environment, the 
“world as jungle” theme, typical of authori- 
tarian thought, and presumably stemming, 
at least in part, from the projection of hostile 
impulses, is here given a peculiarly minority 
group slant. 

Strength and weakness. A preoccupation 
with this theme, a characteristic one for 
authoritarian males, is represented in the 
protocols as a general tendency finding ex- 
pression in diverse ideological areas. For 
example, the establishment of the state of 
Israel is considered important not because of 
humanitarian or political considerations but 
for the show of strength involved. Some Ss 
dwell upon the “weakness” of this or that 
kind of Jew, concentrating particularly upon 
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those who deny being Jewish. Still others 
suggest that the only effective way of meeting 
personal anti-Semitism is through physical 
violence, though it must be said that other 
authoritarians specifically eschew such a 
tactic, apparently because it connotes a lower- 
class behavioral mode. (It may be conjec- 
tured that the strength-weakness polarity will 
be in even greater evidence among lower- 
class authoritarian Jews.) 

The nonauthoritarian. \f we have so far 
ignored the ideology of the nonauthoritarian 
it is because their interviews are characterized 
by a failure to express the dimensions we have 
designated as authoritarian, rather than by 
any separate consistency. That is to say, these 
protocols are extremely diverse, although 
there are many instances of clear relationship 
between ideology and personality dynamics. 
If it is difficult to posit particular syndromes 
of nonauthoritarian ideology, it may be be- 
cause the sample is too small to permit such 
a demonstration, rather than because the 
syndromes do not exist. 

Certain tentative generalizations may be 
made, however. The nonauthoritarian seem 
possessed of a consciously “liberal” political 
orientation, under which they subsume the 
problem of Jewishness; the latter is seen in 
this larger context, an emphasis being put 
upon an economic interpretation of anti- 
minority prejudice. There is the attempt, 
too, to link Jewishness to the general minority 
problem; hence, the Negro’s situation is fre- 
quently seen as having, in an impersonal 
sense, more fundamental importance. 

It should be emphasized that the non- 
authoritarian are not freer from conflicts and 
confusions about being Jewish; indeed, they 
frequently seem more disturbed than do the 
authoritarian, in part because of a lesser 
rigidity of defense and in part because their 
political beliefs are often at variance with 
underlying feelings concerning Jewishness. 
It is doubtful whether many individuals, 
Jewish or Gentile, can completely avoid incor- 
porating our society’s stereotypy of the Jew. 
The point is that the authoritarian Jew 
accepts the stereotype and recasts it to meet 
the circumstance of his Jewishness; the non- 
authoritarian Jew rejects its validity, fights 
its existence within himself, and is sometimes 
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ridden by guilt when he is unable to do so 
completely. 

It appeared from the interview protocols, 
then, that authoritarian Jewish ideology could 
be summarized in a number of statements: 
the Jews are divided into ingroup and out- 
group, the latter being seen (in a middle-class 
sample) as violators of middle-class stand- 
ards, as being seclusive, intrusive, offensive, 
nonconforming; the Gentiles are similarly 
dichotomized, the central notion being that 
anti-Semitism is a lower-class Gentile trait, 
to which the middle-class Gentile is not 
given; anti-Semitism is viewed as caused by 
the “bad” (nonconforming, offensive, etc.) 
behavior of the outgroup Jews; anti-Semitism 
may best be fought by a modification of the 
behavior of these Jews; propagandistic or 
organizational activity against anti-Semitism 
should be discreet in approach, so as to avoid 
antagonizing the powerful majority; political 
and economic solutions of anti-Semitism are 
rejected; there is a preoccupation with the 
themes of strength and weakness, expressed 
in a rejection of “weak” and an idealiza- 
tion of forceful Jewish characteristics and 


behavior. 


Test oF Hypornesis wiTH QUESTIONNAIRE 


This configuration of attitudes and beliefs was 
hypothesized as constituting Jewish authoritarian- 
ism. Several alternatives were available for the 
testing of the hypothesis; the most convenient 
appeared to be the questionnaire method. It was 
proposed to construct a series of items which would 
represent the major aspects of the variable in ques- 
tion, and to administer these to appropriate groups 
in the university community. The success of the 
total scale would be judged by its reliability, internal 
consistency, and validity. The scale’s validity was to 
be established by its correlation with the University 
of California F scale, which measures general 
authoritarianism (1). 


The Questionnaire 


The Likert method of scale construction was em- 
ployed. Its advantages and disadvantages relative 
to others have elsewhere been discussed at length (1, 
5). The Ss were offered six categories of response, 
ranging from complete agreement to complete dis- 
agreement. No neutral category was given. The 
responses were transformed into a seven-point scor- 
ing system, with the middle score of four used for 
omissions. 

So far as this was possible the items for the scale 
(hereafter called “JA” for Jewish Authoritarianism) 
were taken directly from the interview protocols of 
authoritarian Ss; in most cases some slight revision 
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was necessary. In some instances, however, item 
writing presented formidable difficulties. For ex- 
ample, those statements which expressed essentially 
anti-Semitic opinions had to be phrased so as to 
avoid violating the affirmant’s sense of group 
belongingness. These items, furthermore, could not 
seem overinclusive in reference; they had to permit 
the authoritarian respondent to condemn some Jews 
(or even “the” Jews) without appearing to condemn 
himself or his ingroup. 

A further difficulty stemmed from the fact that 
certain elements of the ideology are authoritarian 
only in that they are elicited spontaneously, or that 
they occur in a particular context. A case in point 
is the “strength-Israel” coupling. The authori- 
tarian, in discussing the Palestinian conflict, failed 
to consider other than its aggressive implications, 
yet it was felt that they would be offended by an 
item suggesting that this is their only concern. It 
was necessary, then, to formulate the statement so 
as to permit the respondent to express pride in 
Israeli strength without having it appear that he is 
unmindful of other considerations. 

The 22 items of the JA scale follow: 


1. People who deny being Jewish do so out of a 
weakness in character. 

4. Most Jews who meet a great deal of anti-Semitism 
bring it about by their own obnoxious behavior. 

7. | was proud of the establishment of the State of 
Israel, mainly because it showed that Jews could be as 
strong and as forceful as anyone. 

9. Jews can combat anti-Semitism by showing Gen- 
tiles they can behave like any other people. 

12. Jewish organizations such as the Anti-Defamation 
League should do their work quietly and without stirring 
up public attention. 

15. A Jew with good breeding and manners will 
always be accepted by Gentiles, 

18. Motion pictures like “Gentleman's Agreement” do 
more harm than good in that they give people anti- 
Semitic ideas they did not have before. 

20. Considering the coarse behavior of certain Jews, 
if I were a Gentile I would probably be anti-Semitic. 

23. Anti-Semitism is fostered by powerful groups to 
divert attention frorn social and economic injustice. 

26. Because I am a Jew I feel I have to be a bit more 
careful about what I do and say. 

29. The best solution to the Jewish problem is in 
changing the economic basis of our society. 

31. Anti-Semitism would decrease if more 'ews would 
make an effort to adopt American ways. 

34. A lot of anti-Semitism is caused by « ¢ number 
of Jewish radicals. 

37. I have often been embarrassed by the anti-social 
conduct of certain Jews in public life. 

40. Well-educated Gentiles are rarely anti-Semitic. 

43. Too many Jews try to intrude themselves into 
circles where they're not wanted. 

45. A good way to fight anti-Semitism is to expose 
publicly instances of prejudice. 

47. Anti-Semitism could be eliminated if we could 
somchow get rid of the immoral and crooked Jews. 

48. I am most proud of the Jews for their strength 
in enduring persecution. 

51. The Jewish group in this country would get 
along better if many Jews were not so clannish. 

53. I feel personally ashamed when I see Jews making 
themselves conspicuous in public places. 

55. There are many Jews to whom anti-Semitic state- 
ments do apply. 
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The Questionnaire Sample 


The questionnaire study was conducted, by and 
large, among members of the university under- 
graduate community. The use of such a sample of 
course limits the scope of generalization, but there 
are advantages in subject accessibility and homo- 
geneity. Moreover, the hypotheses to be tested were 
formulated from interviews with a college group, 
and it was felt that their initial testing should be 
carried out among such a group. 

The sample is further limited in representational 
breadth, for on the whole Ss are members of ex- 
clusively Jewish groups—fraternities and sororities, 
the Hillel Foundation, a Zionist club. This circum- 
stance is somewhat less disabling than it may at 
first appear to be, for the study’s purpose was not 
to survey Jewish collegiate opinion, but to test cer- 
tain suppositions concerning the relations of atti- 
tudes to other variables. Still, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the sample does not tap those individuals— 
perhaps a majority of the college population—who 
are uninvolved in Jewish organizational activity. 

Several alternatives were considered for remedy- 
ing this deficiency; one of these was to mail ques- 
tionnaires to those listing themselves as Jewish in 
the college directory, but it was felt that there 
would be but a poor rate of return, and from a 
select group. Another possibility was to distribute 
the questionnaires in college classes, but this, it was 
felt, might be embarrassing to some. Two proce- 
dures were finally adopted; first, two Jewish stu- 
dents living in cooperative boarding houses were 
contacted and agreed to distribute the tests among 
the Jewish residents. The returns, however, were 
poor; about 40 per cent of the men’s and 55 per cent 
of the women’s group were willing to respond. 
(The men's questionnaires were not returned in 
time for inclusion in the present body of data.) 
Furthermore, it was the impression of both dis- 
tributors that the group who did respond contained 
a disproportionate number of individuals with active 
Jewish interests and affiliations. 

The second alternative chosen was to distribute 
the questionnaire to friends, and to have them 
solicit their friends. This group, which we have 
called “unaffiliated” (none of its members were 
connected with Jewish groups), differs from the 
others in that it contains some graduate students 
(by and large, in the psychological professions) and 
some nonstudents who are vocationally affiliated 
with the university (a stenographer, two psychia- 
trists, a psychiatric social worker). Despite its 
seeming diversity, this subsample is, with respect to 
certain variables, extremely homogeneous. 

In Table 1 are given the frequencies and per- 
centages of response to personal information items 
for each of the subgroups. The total number of 
subjects is 241, of which 149, or roughly 60 per cent, 
are members of fraternities or sororities. This high 
percentage was unintended, and stems from the fact 
that the nonfraternal groups did not provide as 
many Ss as was expected. 

Three fraternities were tested; the number of 
individuals from this source was 99. Of those avail- 
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TABLE ! 
Frequencies AND Percentaces or Response To Various CATEGORIES AMONG THE SAMPLE SUBGROUPS ® 


(Total N=241.) 
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Sex 
Men 66 
Women 30 
Denomination 
Reform 79 53 
Conservative 29 
Orthodox 7 5 
None 13 
Religious Attendance 
Regularly 2 ; 
Often 1m 10 14 in 
Only on holidays 68 69 70 ) 69 
Never 19 19 12 17 
Poliucal 
Republican 15 15 14 
Democrat 5! 52 58 
Progressive 5 5 2 4 
None 28 25 24 
Parental Nativity 
Both U. $ 2 # 22 44 
Both Foreign 29 29 17 34 
Mixed 22 22 i 22 


62 53 
38 47 


24 ° 
40 7 

13 

22 





* italicized numbers indicate modal percentages 
able for testing, only one refused to participate; 
hence there is almost a complete representation of 
the potential population. Referring to the table, it 
may be noted that the modal fraternity member is 
Reform Jewish, attends services only on holidays, 
prefers the Democratic Party, and is of native-born 
parentage. The sorority sample totals 50, and all 
of those available participated. With respect to the 
tabled categories, this group is essentially similar to 
the fraternity sample. 

The Hillel questionnaires were obtained during 
a dance, which had been preceded by religious 
services. We would estimate that between 60 and 
70 per cent of those in attendance were tested, but 
we have no way of knowing whether these Ss are 
a fair sample of Hillel membership, or to what 
extent or in which direction they are different from 
those who attended but did not fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. The modal member of this subgroup is 
denominationally Conservative, politically Demo- 
cratic, of foreign-born parentage, and often a partjci 
pant at religious observances. 

The Zionist group is in most respects similar to 
the Hillel sample; indeed, there were at least 10 
members who had previously taken the question- 
naire at the Hillel dance, and we have learned that 
most of the 19 who did not attend this affair ordi- 
narily participate in Hillel activities. The girls’ 
co-operative group, though theoretically unaffiliated, 
seems actually very similar to the previous two. 
The unaffiliated group is, modally, without denomi- 
nation, religiously unobservant, extremely liberal 
politically, and of foreign-born parentage. 


The Questionnaire Findings 

The odd-even coefficient of reliability for 
the JA scale (when corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula) is 0.79. This value 


may be considered adequate for an initial 
attempt, and in view of the multidimensional 
nature of the attitude in question. In revis- 
ing the scale, the attempt would be made to 
omit or rewrite those items which, because 
they fail to correlate with the total scale, serve 
to lower its reliability. 

The “Discriminatory Power” (D.P.) tech- 
nique of item analysis, introduced by Likert, 
was employed to assay the degree of relation- 
ship between item score and total scale score. 
The use of this method permits a great saving 
in computational time, as compared with item 
score-scale score intercorrelation, while pro- 
viding a close approximation of this correla- 
tion. In using the technique, a comparison 
is made between each of the item means of 
the extreme high and low quartile groups. 
The greater the difference in mean score, the 
more does that item correlate with the total 
scale. For items scored by a seven-point sys- 
tem, the difference between the extreme quar- 
tile means should amount to at least two 
points in order to indicate acceptable signifi- 
cance. This is so when the item mean for 
the total distribution is between three and 
five; items whose total mean is above or 
below these values require lower discrimina- 
tory powers, for it is plain that a D.P. of two 
suggests a much sharper differentiation when 
the total item mean is six than when it is four. 
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TABLE 2 


Jewish AUTHORITARIANISM ScaLe: Its MEANS AND 
Discriminatory Powers ror Tora, Group 
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Table 2 provides the relevant item analysis 
data for the scale. The column headed DP3, 
lists the differences in scores between the 
extreme quartiles on JA, while the DP, col- 
umn does the same for the extreme scorers 
on F. If the JA scale is indeed highly corre- 
lated with the F scale, an effective item 
should discriminate the extreme quartiles on 
both. Considering first the DP;, values, we 
note that the mean D.P. is 2.33, indicating 
that, taken together, the items are fairly 
efficient in discriminatory power. Of the 22 
items, five have a D.P. above 3.0, nine have 
D.P.’s between 2.0 and 3.0, six are between 
1.0 and 2.0, while the remaining two are 
below 1.0. The mean item niean is 3.64, 
which is near the neutral point of 4.0. 

Examining the table more closely, we may 
observe that the five items whose D.P. is 
above 3.0 have in common the derogation of 
outgroup Jews; explicitly or otherwise these 
Jews are seen as provoking and meriting 
anti-Semitic response. It is apparent in 
retrospect that the scale is overly weighted 
with this type of item; twelve of the twenty- 
two propositions express overt hostility 
towards the Jews. To some extent this is 
justifiable, for such a condemnation is the 
core of Jewish authoritarian ideology. Never- 
theless certain dimensions of the attitude are 
underrepresented. The imagery of the Gen- 
tile, certainly an important constituent of 
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authoritarian ideology, is directly expressed in 
but one item (well-educated Gentiles). This 
proposition has a high DP, (2.95), ranking 
sixth, and a DP, of 2.56, which ranks second. 
These values suggest that the variable ex- 
pressed by the item is significant enough to 
merit greater representation within the scale. 
The seventh item in rank order of D.P. is 
Number 12, which asserts the need for dis- 
creet antidiscrimination activity. Contrasting 
with this effectiveness is Number 45, which 
appears to state a similar proposition in re- 
verse fashion, but which is the poorest item 
in the scale, having a DP;, of only 0.50. By 
hindsight again it is apparent that it permits 
ambiguous reading; some of the nonauthori- 
tarian may feel that public exposure is an 
inadequate method of combatting anti-Semi- 
tism, when compared with other alternatives. 
Three of the items (18, 31, 47) have total 
means below 3.0 and one (24) is above 5.0, 
although several others approach these points. 
Item 29 may be noted because the extreme 
affirmation it received (its mean is 5.60) was 
totally unexpected. It is probable, however, 
that the item is ambiguous, in that it is writ- 
ten so as to allow the respondent to interpret 
“economic basis of our society” idiosyncrati- 
cally. Quite naturally, those items whose 
means are extreme have low D.P.’s. The 
rather aggressively stated Number 47 (“im- 
moral and crooked”; the phrasing was bor- 
rowed from an omitted F scale item) deserves 
mention because its D.P. is 2.37, despite its 
exceptionally low mean of 1.96. The propo- 
sition was almost totally rejected by the low 
quartile; 57 of 60 scored the statement —3. 
Turning now to the DP, column, we 
observe that the values, quite understandably, 
are lower than for DP;,. The mean DP, 
is 1.33, suggesting what will later be verified, 
that the JA scale is highly correlated with F. 
Further, it is generally true that the rank 
order of DP;,4 scores approximates closely 
that for DPy. There are three striking ex- 
cep:ions wherein DP, is greater than DP;,. 
Examining these items (1, 7, 48), we observe 
that each is in some way expressing the 
“strength-weakness” theme. It is likely that 
we are here dealing with a dimension some- 
what separate from the rest of the scale, whose 
major theme is middle-class conformity. 
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TABLE 3 


Dirrerences 1n JA Score AssociaTep witH LisTep 
CATEGORIES 








N M 





Sex 
Men 146 
Women 95 
Fraternal 
Prat. Men & Women 149 
Non-Frat.Men& Women 95 
Parental Nativity 
Both U. 8. 89 
One or both Foreign 152 





What of the inadequate items, those whvse 
D.P. is below 2.00? We have already indi- 
cated that some of these suffer from a too 
general agreement or disagreement; several 
others apparently represent the separate di- 
mension of “strength”; still others appear to 
be ambiguously or carelessly worded. It 
seems quite probable, however, that the “eco- 
nomics” hypothesis must be rejected. Both 
items emphasizing the relationship of anti- 
Semitism to economic stratification have low 
D.P.’s, although one of these, as we have seen, 
attracted general affirmation. 

We may turn, finally, to a consideration of 


the relationships of the JA scale to other 
variables. A critical, though initial, test of 
its validity is in the extent of its correlation 
with the University of California F scale; the 
Pearsonian coefficient is 0.67, with an S.E. ° 
of 0.06. 


TABLE 4 


Durrerences 1n JA Score AssociaTep witn Listep 
CATEGORIES 








CarTeooaY 





Praternity Men 

Sorority Women 

Non-Prat. Men 

Non-Sor. Women 

Religious Denomination 
Reform 
Conservative 
Orthodox 
None 

Political 
Republicans 
Democrats 
Progressives 
None 

Religious Attendance 
Regularly or Often 
Only on Holidays 
Never 

Praternal 

Hillel-Zionist 

Unaffiliated—Co-op. 
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In Tables 3 and 4, we may note the differ- 
ences in JA score associated with the cate- 
gories derived from face sheet data: 

1. Fraternity and sorority members score 
higher than those not so connected. More- 
over, in a comparison of the fraternal, Hillel 
and Zionist, and unaffiliated groups, the first 
scores highest, the last lowest. 

2. The Reform Jewish score highest of the 
denominational groups, while the religiously 
unaffiliated score lowest. 

3. Those who attend religious services only 
on holidays are the highest scoring group; 
those who never attend are the lowest. 

4. The Republicans are the highest group 
in the political stratification, while the Pro- 
gressives are lowest. 

5. Those Ss both of whose parents are 
American born have higher scores than those 
with one or two foreign-born parents. 

6. There is no sex difference. 

These results appear to conform with the 
over-all impressions of the writer and other 
observers concerning the prevalence of the 
attitudes in question among the groups which 
were studied. It would seem that the central 
differentiating criterion is group membership. 
In Table 1 we noted certain characteristics 
which appear to be predominant in the fra- 
ternity groups: Reform Judaism, religious 
observance only on holidays, a comparatively 
high degree of political conservatism, second- 
generation American nativity; it is these cate- 
gories which have the highest JA scores. 


Discussion 


The results of the study appear to lend sup- 
port to the contention that authoritarianism 
is a variable which underlies a variety of atti- 
tudes and shows its effects among other 
groups than the ones studied in the original 
California investigation. The particular atti- 
tudes involved in Jewish authoritarian ideol- 
ogy are genotypically similar to non-Jewish 
authoritarian attitudes, in the sense that both 
can be understood with reference to such 
features of personality organization as au- 
thoritarian aggression and submission, the 
need for dichotomous and invidious distinc- 
tions, and so on. The interview data col- 
lected for this study—space does not permit 
its presentation here—indicate clearly that the 
early interpersonal situations of the authori- 
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tarian Ss were similar to those described in 
the Berkeley study. 

Several caveats should be entered; these 
pertain to the generalizability of the obtained 
results. It is quite certain that the com- 
ponents of Jewish authoritarianism elicited by 
this study do not nearly exhaust the range of 
possibilities. They are a function both of the 
topics covered in the preliminary interview 
schedule and of the middle-class adolescent 
sample employed. What the JA scale empha- 
sizes are the attitudes of a group which, be- 
cause of its uncertain social position, stresses 
conformity’ to a particular array of middle- 
class norms. The item analysis indicates 
further that the theme of aggression is under- 
played in the scale as now constituted, and 
that this theme may represent a separate di- 
mension. Other investigators undoubtedly 
will demonstrate that other attitudes belong 
to this complex. The result of this investi- 
gation has not been so much to survey the 
range of factors involved in the ideology 
in question as to indicate its articulation 
with the extant body of theory concerning 
authoritarianism. 


SUMMARY 


A sample of seventeen Jewish college men 
was interviewed intensively for the purpose 
of formulating hypotheses as to the nature of 


Jewish authoritarian ideology. Statements 
thought to represent this ideology were in- 
cluded in a 22-item Likert-type scale which 
was administered to 242 Jewish college 
students. 

The interviews suggested that among the 
constituents of Jewish authoritarianism were 
the following: the Jews are divided into 
ingroup and outgroup, the latter being seen 
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(in a middle-class sample) as violators of 
middle-class standards, as being seclusive, 
intrusive, offensive, nonconforming; the Gen- 
tiles are similarly dichotomized, the central 
belief being that anti-Semitism is a lower-class 
Gentile trait, to which the middle-class is not 
given; anti-Semitism is viewed as caused by 
the deviant behavior of the outgroup Jews; 
anti-Semitism, it is felt, may best be com- 
batted by a change in the behavior of these 
Jews; it is believed that organizational activity 
against anti-Semitism should be discreet, so 
as to avoid antagonizing the powerful ma- 
jority; political and economic solutions of 
anti-Semitism are rejected. 

The scale of Jewish authoritarianism is 
internally consistent, possesses a corrected 
odd-even reliability of .79, and is valid to the 
extent that its correlation with the California 
F scale is .67; the scale differentiates certain 
sociological groups. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SCALE FOR ATTITUDINAL MOTIVES 


IRVING E. BENDER 
Dartmouth College 


© one perceives directly the complex 

structure of the other person or the 

intricate functioning of his motives. 
Still more vaguely does one perceive the 
structure and function of his own motives. 
Usually, it is less threatening to postulate the 
motivational pattern of another person than 
to draw identical inferences about oneself. 
We tend to filter our perception of the 
motives of others through our own store of 
shared experiences, real or imaginal. We also 
find ourselves attributing to others motives 
which are our own but are resisted and 
denied in ourselves, namely, classical projec- 
tion. Certain unacceptable motives are more 
clearly perceived in the other than in the self. 
We see in others only that which resides in 
the self or that of which one is capable in his 
own imagination. Thus, one comes to see in 
the other what he himself is, or what he fears 
he might be, or wishes he were. 

The chasm between certain attributed mo- 
tives and one’s own motives may be too wide 
and hazardous to cross. Yet what we per- 
ceive as motives in others is what we might 
well know about our own motives if we 
dared. The self-perception of accepted mo- 
tives has usually a warm and indulgent 
quality while our repressed motives which 
we attribute to others may be cold and rea- 
sonable, and at times antisocial. The lesson 
is a vexing one, because patently the motives 
of others are sometimes perceived as malli- 
cious, spiteful, vindictive; less frequently are 
our perceptions of the motives of others 
charitable, generous, and forgiving. 

Since the way in which one views others 
is likely to be so much more critical than his 
way of viewing himself and since it is 
assumed that one is enabled to perceive the 
motives of others largely by reflecting his 
own unconscious image, the present study 
approaches the problem by asking subjects to 
attribute motives to a variety of behaviors 
other than their own. By using such an 
approach the study is useful not only for 
diagnosis of motives but when used clinically 


embraces as well the hope of self-understand- 
ing. If the relevance of the motives which 
one attributes to others clarifies his own con- 
ception of himself, a more complete accept- 
ance of the human quality of such motives 
may ensue. He may even be prompted to 
self-forgiveness, the prerequisite for forgiv- 
ing others. One thus forgives others the 
motives which are really his own. 


ATTITUDINAL Motives 


The importunate problem of mental energy 
and its release in activity continues to plague 
psychologists. Lewin’s topological field and 
inner tensions, Freud’s unconscious, and All- 
port’s functional autonomy all stress the need 
for the organism to seek surcease from 
offending conditions which may act as mo- 
tives. Young states: “Motivational psychol- 
ogy may be defined as the study of all 
conditions which arouse and regulate the 
behavior of organisms” (4, p. 45). Signifi- 
cant as such provocative energetics are, ob- 
servations of young animals and young 
humans impress one with an eagerness, curi- 
osity, exuberance, a growth trend, and even 
with the pouring out of affections, all of 
which can scarcely be accounted for in 
homeostatic terms alone. Murphy offers 
a gravid suggestion when he speaks of “the 
development of generalized sympathy or co- 
operative attitudes, or attitudes of identifica- 
tion with other members of the group” (2, 
p. 241). It is conceivable that mental energy 
at least is not only spent, but nourishes itself. 
Sympathy begets sympathy, success begets suc- 
cess, and love begets love. The feeling of well- 
being diffuses itself creatively. This positive, 
out-going, over-flowing vitality which glories 
in its own expenditure is also a part of the 
attitudes which motivate the person. No one 
would gainsay that human dynamics result 
from energy which has become canalized, 
sublimated, constricted, or diverted in accord- 
ance with a hierarchy of attitudes and values 
of the living person, but it may also be postu- 
lated that the power of these attitudes and 
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values of “generalized sympathy” is enhanced 
by their expression and the responses to them 
by others. Such hypotheses find a measure 
of empirical confirmation in the present 
study. 

The term attitudinal motives is used to 
refer to a set or pattern of values which has 
become introcepted into some inner dynamic 
need for the person to feel, behave, and think 
the way he does. 


The Problem 


Are attitudinal motives of students meas- 
urable on a scale? Since it is assumed that 
we frequently project our own motives in our 
analysis of others, it would seem possible to 
set the stage to reveal such motives by the 
device of presenting students with situations 
to which they may attribute motives. The 
problem is first to develop a test form which 
comprises short, deliberately fragmentary de- 
scriptions of actual cases; second, to derive 
empirically attitudinal motives, namely, mo- 
tives attributed to the cases by other students; 
and finally, to test respondents for possible 
projection when they are asked to choose 
among these motives. As a partial measure 


of the projection, the respondent is asked to 
rate the ease with which he can identify— 
that is, to feel an emotional tie—with the case 


descriptions. Another check would be pro- 
vided by the respondent’s rating of the degree 
of adjustment of each of the cases. The ease 
with which he identified with the cases may 
indicate not only an inclination to accept the 
motives chosen for those cases, but also 
whether he identified with what he regarded 
as good or poor adjustments. 

This study illustrates how these test forms 
were used to scale the attitudinal motives of 
students and reports an empirical study of the 
attributed motives and the results regarding 
identification and adjustment. The results 
from students are compared with those of 
psychologists. 


METHOD 


Procedure 


For the Dartmouth Class of 1940, intensive indi- 
vidual studies (1) were made of 124 students; cer- 
tain aspects of these case studies were used for the 
present research. Since these students comprised an 
average cross section of the class, the conflicts and 
difficulties were of the kind commonly experienced 
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by Dartmouth students in this age group. Repre- 
sentative selections of 25 specific situations from the 
case studies of the students were stated in 50 words 
or less. The typical question which followed each 
brief situation was: “What do you think were his 
motives?” The following instructions were given 
to the students: 


A Srupy oF Morives 


One of the most fascinating problems in psychology 
is that of motivation. Yet it is also one of the most 
vexing. We should all be in a much better position to 
deal intelligently with other people if we knew what 
motives activated their behavior. The present study 
approaches the problem by the direct device of asking 
you what you thimk caused students like yourself to act 
as they did. 

In the following pages you are provided very briefly— 
all too briefly it is admitted—with a series of actual 
situations which involve conflicts, anxieties, and diffi- 
culties from the lives of other students. You are to 
write in the blank spaces below each situation the special 
motives or the special feelings which you think account 
for the behavior. Students often find it helpful to feel 
themselves into the situation of the other student and 
thus analyze the motivation. Do not follow your book 
learning; your first “hunches” may be more correct. 


The 25 skeletonized behavioral situations were set 
forth on a form which provided ample space for 
free responses to the questions about the motives. 
These forms were administered to 200 Dartmouth 
students in various courses in psychology. These 
students wrote statements of motives for the 25 situ- 
ations in an attempt to account for the behavior 
described. Most students complied eagerly to the 
exercise and used the full class period for writing 
their free responses to the 25 situations. To illus- 
trate the procedure, the first two cases are cited 
below: 


1. Russell has only moderate intellectual ability and 
succeeds in getting merely passing grades. He is a star 
on the football team. His grades are definitely lower 
in the fall semester than in the spring semester. An 
adviser called this matter to Russell's attention with the 
suggestion that Russell consider the possibility that his 
football activities might be interfering with his educa- 
tion. Russell considered the matter but decided to con- 
tinue playing football. What were the motives which 
influenced his decision? 

2. Edwin’s father made an outstanding success in 
business. Although his father is now wealthy and is 
nearly sixty years old, he is still actively engaged in 
business. Edwin and his brothers have urged the father 
to retire and develop other interests, but to no avail. 
Edwin has decided that he will not narrow life as his 
father has. Instead Edwin intends to lead an adven- 
turous life. What do you think are the basic motives 
for Edwin’s intenticn? 


At the end of the form after the 25th case, the 
following four methodological questions were 
asked: 


This study is in its early stages and the author wel- 
comes any criticism you are willing to offer. 

(a) What in general would you say regarding this 
kind of study? 

(b) Did you make any generalizations as you went 
along? 

(c) What method did you use to deduce motives of 
others? 
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(d) Did the situations strike you as related to your 
own life? Which ones in particular? 

In general the students felt themselves into the 
situation. A representative observation states: “If 
I had been in such a situation, the motive I have 
given is the one which would have activated me.” 
In the interviews with the students, it was inter- 
esting to note how frequently the student would 
identify himself with certain subjects in the 25 situ- 
ations. He would sometimes begin by referring to 
a case by the name used in the test-form or by 
speaking of him in the third person and then shift 
over to the first person singular. No exhaustive 
study, however, was attempted of how adequately 
the free response for the situation was a reflection 
of the student’s own motive. The method used was 
similar to Sherriffs’(3) “intuition questionnaire” 
in which he obtained projections to hypothetical 
situations. The purpose of this part of the investi- 
gation was to study the commonality of responses 
for each of the 25 situations. The most commonly 
given motives, that is, the empirically derived 
“motives,” were studied for their subsequent use as 
alternatives for each situation. 


These free responses, about 190 for each of the 
25 situations, were classified into the three most 
commonly given responses for each of the 25 situ- 
ations. Two advanced students majoring in psy- 
chology were each given half of the papers in 
random order with the instruction to make an inde- 
pendent study of the free responses, of the “motives” 
cited for each situation, and to set up a classification 
of the motives most commonly given. Language 
difficulties of some of the respondents constituted a 
source of annoyance to both assistants but they were 
encouraged to classify as well as they could and to 
list other responses as unclassified if the responses 
did not lend themselves to a common pattern. 
Comparisons of the two classifications for each situ- 
ation were made in a seminar which included three 
members of the psychological staff (R. M. Bear, 
I. E. Bender, and T. F. Karwoski). A marked 
similarity of grouping and percentages in each 
group occurred in both sets of data. The average 
percentage of unclassified responses was 18. Only 
one situation had as many as 36 per cent unclassified 
responses, All situations were retained for further 
experimentation. 

The next step in the procedure was the prepara- 
tion of four alternatives for each of the 25 situations. 
The four most commonly given motives were con- 
sidered for use in each of the situations. Since the 
author had made intensive studies of the subjects 
by the use of tests, interviews, and life histories, a 
comparison was made of the motives given by 
students with the author’s analysis of this aspect of 
the behavior in the situation. In about one-half of 
the instances, the author’s motives were already 
cited among the motives ascribed to the situations 
by the students. In the remainder, the fourth most 
commonly chosen motives were replaced by those 
of the author and scrambled with the other motives. 

A form was prepared which was similar to the 
original one but with the addition of the four 
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alternatives, randomly arranged, for each situation. 
The directions called for the judge to arrange 
the alternatives, “motives,” in a rank order of 
their importance. To illustrate the form one of 
the 25 situations is cited below along with the four 
alternatives. 

William believes that his mother understands him 
better than his father does. His father, he says, “has 
a keen mind and has made a brilliant success . . . but 
he expects too much of me.” He says further: “Emo- 
tionally | am completely my mother, being given to 
outbursts like hers. I have but little of my father’s 
restraint. ..my mother is more sympathetic and 
admires whatever I do.” What are the basic motives 
for William's greater fondness for his mother? 

a. Lack of decision regarding a life of his own. 

b. Mother gives him the sympathy he craves. 

c. He escapes responsibility by preferring a less exact- 
ing judgment. 

d. He feels inferior to his successful father. 

To obtain ratings on the degree of adjustment 
for each of the 25 situations, forms were prepared 
with the following question and scale: 

What is the degree of psychological adjustment of the 
individual in each situation: 

I 


Good 


Likewise, to obtain ratings on the degree of 
identification which the judge felt for each of the 
25 situations, forms were prepared with the foilow- 
ing question and scale: 

To what extent can you identify with the subject and 
feel with him in his situation and what he does about it? 


aie 3 4 5 
Fairly good Average Poor Very poor 


I 7 3 a 5 
Easily Rather easily Average With difficulty Not at all 


These three forms constituted the research ma- 
terial: (@) the rank-order judgments of the four 
alternatives for each of the 25 situations, (4) the 
degree of adjustment for each situation, and (c) the 
degree of identification. 


RESULTS 
Dartmouth Students 


The following results were obtained from 
the administration of the study to more than 
300 Dartmouth students in the introductory 
courses in psychology. The rank-order 
forms were used first, two weeks later the 
adjustment forms were rated, and after the 
lapse of another two weeks, the identification 
forms were used." 

Each complete set of data represented 150 
judgments, namely, roo rank-order judg- 
ments, 25 ratings of adjustment, and 25 rat- 
ings of identification; in all, 75,000 judgments 
were recorded. 

1The results of the ratings of adjustment and of 


identification will be discussed later in comparing the 
judgments of students with those of psychologists. 
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The percentage of students who ranked 
each alternative in first, second, third, and 
fourth place was determined for each of the 
25 situations. For example, alternative @ of 
situation 1 was chosen by 28 per cent of the 
students in first place, in second place by 31 
per cent, in third place by 24 per cent, and 
in fourth place by 17 per cent. Likewise the 
four percentages were computed for alterna- 
tives 6, c, and d. All situations were treated 
in the same way resulting in a total of 400 
percentages, namely, four rank orders for 
four alternatives in 25 situations. For pur- 
poses of illustration, Table 1 is shown. The 
percentages indicate that d is the most com- 
monly chosen motive for the first place, a is 
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ation 1, the scores for the four alternatives 
became 3, 3, 2, 2, instead of 28, 31, 24, and 17. 
The original full percentage scores of 100 
randomly selected rank-order scores were cor- 
related with the simplified scores and re- 
sulted in an r of +.95. This result seemed 
to justify the use of the simplified scores. 
The obtained range of the 300 scores by the 
use of the simplified scores was 228 to 392; 
chance is 250.27, The mean score was 324.7, 
sigma of the distribution 20.2. When a stu- 
dent’s score differs by more than a sigma 
from the mean, his dissimilarity in choosing 
alternatives different from other students’ 
raises the question of why the student reacts 
in what is assurned to be an idiosyncratic 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS AND OF PsycHoLtocists WHo Cuose Each ALTERNATIVE IN THE Four RANK 
Orpers For Situation I 








Irem 


°% or Srupents * °% or Psycnorocists ** 
Cuoostinc Rank ORDER CuHoosinc Rank OrpeR 
I 2 3 4 I 2 3 4 





. A desire for popular acclaim 

. He wants to prove his physical superiority 

. He fears adverse criticism by fellow students 
. He loves the sport 


2803 24 17 37 17 3 
9 21 36 34 22 22 43 
11 27 35 25 34 28 
50 22 14 14 15 29 27 





* 1. =300. 


** N=68 to 73. 


in second place, ¢ in third, and 4 by a narrow 
margin in last place. Then, each student’s 
rank orders were scored for the degree of 
agreement with the percentage of all ranking 
judgments. For example, if a particular stu- 
dent ranked in first place alternative a of the 
first situation, it was scored 28, which repre- 
sented the degree of his agreement with other 
students; if, however, he ranked this alterna- 
tive in second place it was scored 31, in third 
place as 24, and in fourth place as 17. By 
thus scoring his 100 judgments, the four 
ranks for each of the 25 situations, the total 
score of the student would designate his 
degree of similarity with the group as a 
whole. By chance, the ranks would contain 
25 per cent for each of four choices and for 
the 25 situations, the total score would be 
2500. 

A simplified method for the percentage 
scoring was evolved. The percentage scores 
were divided by 10 and rounded off to the 
nearest whole number; for example, for situ- 


manner. The hypothesis which suggests 
itself is that the student is projecting his own 
motives. If the student chooses an alterna- 
tive which is not commonly chosen by other 
students and also identifies with the situation, 
the idiosyncratic nature of his response is 
confirmed. 


Study of the Mean Rank Orders to Deter- 
mine the Commonly Attributed Attitudi- 
nal Motives 


The mean of the rank orders chosen by 
the 300 students was computed for each of 
the 100 alternatives. A mean rank order of 
1.38 to 1.98 is taken to indicate the motives 
which students stress (chance is 2.5). The 
following areas seem important to students: 
authority (5 alternatives), acceptance of re- 
sponsibility (4), fear of failure (3), aesthetic 
interest (3), self-development (3), reassur- 
ance by means of social recognition or pres- 
tige (2), and vitality (2). A mean rank 


2 Only two students had scores below 250. 
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order of 3.05 to 3.44 is regarded as indicating 
the motives to which students deny impor- 
tance; these areas include cynicism (6 alter- 
natives), family involvement, particularly 
with the father (6), extenuations and senti- 
mental explanations (3), guilt and compen- 
sation (4). Of the 100 mean rank orders, 
22 alternatives have a high rank order (as 
defined) and 19 have a low rank order. 
Among the ten alternatives repudiated by 
the students in the family and guilt classifi- 
cation, six of these were the ones chosen as 
most important by the experimenter who 
studied the subjects. The students actively 


sketches were unsuitable for such objective 
judgments. Nevertheless the results among 
psychologists are interesting per se and offer 
as well an informative comparison with the 
judgments made by students. 

The three forms were filled out by psy- 
chologists. From the Yearbook of the 
American Psychological Association, 150 
psychologists were selected on the basis of 
their research interests in personality, moti- 
vation, and clinical psychology. The three 
forms were mailed to the psychologists re- 
questing their cooperation and inviting com- 
ment on the study. Over the course of a year, 


TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION oF ATTiTuDINAL Motives 








. Accepts responsibility for his own decisions and actions 
. Recognizes needs and desires 0° others 
. Accepts the rule of family, society, and moral standards 
. Seeks reassurance by means of social recognition 
. Seeks reassurance by striving for prestige 
. Fears he will fail 
. Accepts his experiences and profits from them in devel- 
oping his personality 
1. Reacts personally to music, art, or literature 
Is creative and constructive 
Likes life. Reacts spontancously 
K. Looks forward eagerly to the future and is not easily 
discouraged 


Evades responsibility for his own decisions and actions 
Fails to recognize needs and desires of others 

Resists the rule of family, society, and moral standards 
Seeks little or no reassurance from social recognition 
Seeks little or no reassurance from prestige 

Has every confidence in succeeding in his aims 


Does not profit from his experiences to further his 
development 


Does not react personally to music, art, or literature 
Is not creative or constructive 
Does not like life. Is inhibited 


Looks forward fearfully to the future and is easily 
discouraged by difficulties 





deny the psychological stress on family situ- 
ations and feelings of guilt as attitudinal 
motives. 


Classification of Attitudinal Motives 


From these empirical data, it is important 
to determine and classify which attitudinal 
motives are most commonly attributed to 
student behavior by other students. A study 
of the 100 alternatives, four for each of 25 
situations, resulted in 11 attitudinal motives 
which are stated in Table 2 in both positive 
and negative form. 


Psychologists 


As a criterion against which to measure 
the maturity of students’ judgments, it was 
planned originally to obtain psychologically 
sophisticated judgments from a professional 
group. However, it became evident early 
in the investigation that the skeletonized 


74 psychologists, nearly 50 per cent, returned 
the forms, but not all forms were completely 
filled out. Certain psychologists who did not 
respond to the forms wrote letters in which 
they made criticisms and suggestions, many 
of which proved helpful. Each completed set 
of forms represented 150 judgments, namely 
100 rank-order judgments, 25 ratings of iden- 
tification, and 25 ratings of adjustment; in 
all over 10,000 judgments of psychologists 
were recorded. 

The percentage of psychologists (N=68 
to 73) who ranked each alternative in first, 
second, third, and fourth place was deter- 
mined for each of the 25 situations. For 
example, alternative a of situation 1 was 
chosen in first place by 43 per cent, in second 
place by 37 per cent, in third place by 17 per 
cent, and in fourth place by 3 per cent; like- 
wise the four percentages were computed for 
the alternatives 4, c, and 4. The full set of 
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percentages for situation 1 for psychologists 
is shown in Table 1. All situations were 
treated in the same way, resulting in a total 
of 400 percentages (four rank orders for four 
alternatives in 25 situations). Percentages 
for the rank order of the alternatives and the 
mean rank-order choice for each of the four 
alternatives of the 25 situations were com- 
puted. To determine the degree of similarity 
in the ranking of the alternatives, each psy- 
chologist’s set of rank orders was scored for 
the degree of agreement with the percentage 
of all ranking judgments. This procedure 
was like that used among students. 

The full percentage scores of 69 psycholo- 
gists were correlated with the simplified 
scores and resulted in an r of +.98. The 
obtained range of the 69 scores was from 283 
to 403, from 13 per cent to 61 per cent above 
chance. The mean score is 352 and the sigma 
of the distribution is 24. The obtained dif- 
ference between the students’ mean score of 
community of response (324.7) and that of 
psychologists (352) is 27.3, which is significant 
at the .o1 level. Psychologists’ judgments of 
the rank order of importance of the alterna- 
tives are in closer agreement and are more 
cohesive than are those of the students. 

The high mean rank orders (1.24 to 1.97) 
of the 100 alternatives for 69 psychologists 
emphasize the following areas: self-develop- 
ment (5 alternatives), authority (4), reassur- 
ance by means of social recognition or 
prestige (4), fear of failure (3), acceptance 
of responsibility (3), and aesthetic interest 
(2). The low mean rank orders (3.04 to 
3.62) are found for the following areas: ex- 
tenuations and sentimental explanations (11 
alternatives), cynicism (5), family involve- 
ment (2), and compensation (1). Of the 100 
mean rank orders, 21 alternatives have high 
rank order and ig have a low rank order. 

The data indicate clearly that the judg- 
ments of these psychologists, when given 
designated alternatives, accept the importance 
of attitudinal motives involving status striv- 
ing, self-development, and growth trends and 
reject a cynical interpretation of the situation 
as well as extenuating or sentimental ones. 
The same areas are considered important by 
psychologists and by students, except that 
students also regard as important the area of 
vitality. Students repudiated more areas, 
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failing apparently to recognize the impor- 
tance of guilt, compensation, and the family 
situation. k 

A study was made of the psychologists’ 
judgments of adjustment for the 25 situations. 
Each psychologist whv completed the adjust- 
ment scale made 25 ratings of 1, 2, 3, 4, Or 5- 
These ratings were added together at the 
degree given and constituted a total adjust- 
ment judgment of that psychologist for these 
25 situations. These scores of 74 psycholo- 
gists ranged from 51 to 96; the theoretical 
score range is from 25 to 125. The low score 
represents good adjustment and the high 
score poor adjustment. The mean is 76 and 
the sigma of the distribution is 7.5. The 
scores of 155 students who rated the degree 
of adjustment in these 25 situations ranged 
from 49 to go. The mean is 76 and the sigma 
of the distribution is 7. Differences between 
students and psychologists did appear in the 
rating of certain situations to be discussed 


below. 


Since each psychologist who completed the 
identification scale made 25 judgments of 1, 
2, 3, 4, Or 5, a total score of identification 
could be obtained by adding the degree given 


for each of the judgments. These 69 scores 
ranged from 30 to 108; the theoretical score 
range is from 25 to 125. The low score rep- 
resents ease of identification and the high 
score difficult identification. The mean is 
69.3 and the sigma of the distribution is 12.7. 
The variability on the identification scale, 
which involves feeling, is considerably greater 
than the variability of judgments regarding 
the degree of adjustment. 

When the situations are arranged in rank 
orders of the degree of adjustment and for 
the degree of identification, a moderate rela- 
tionship is found (rho=.74, p=.06, N==69). 
With a mature group who for the greater 
part are achieving their life purposes, the 
expectzncy is that ease of identification would 
be associated with the degree of adjustment. 

A study of the mean ratings of adjustments 
for both psychologists and studen*s shows 
agreement in respect to the four situations 
which portray the best adjustments. These 
situations are concerned with (a) the choice 
of medicine rather than art, (5) the need for 
self-development, (c) the development of 
responsibility and leadership, and (d) the 
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determination to complete college in spite of 
the refusal of financial support by the stu- 
dent’s father. 

Students’ mean ratings of poor adjust- 
ments agree in part with those of the psy- 
chologists. In the four situations where 
agreement occurs, the problems have to do 
with (a) sibling rivalry, (6) embarrassment 
about sex, (c) family hostility, and (d) de- 
pendence on mother. In addition, psycholo- 
gists characterize as poor adjustments the 
situation in which the student wishes to 
escape and live with another boy in the 
wilderness. A study of the alternatives most 
frequently chosen for the situations judged 
poorly adjusted reveals that psychologists 
emphasize immaturity and inability to attain 
self-development, in two cases because of 
sexual disturbances and in three cases because 
of negative attitudes toward authority and 
family life. The students’ choices of alterna- 
tives for the situations judged poorly adjusted 
reflect ‘uniformly unfavorable family atti- 
tudes. Among the remaining differences 
between psychologists and students is the 
harsher judgment of psychologists who recog- 
nize more readily the influence of compen- 
sation, evasion, and insecurity, while the 
students are less lenient toward female domi- 
nance and aesthetic interests. 

Psychologists’ mean judgments for identi- 
fication give definite preference to the same 
situations which they judge as good adjust- 
ments. The nature of these situations in- 
volves decisions not unlike those within the 
personal experience of psychologists, namely 
professional success, leadership, and_ self- 
development. Students’ mean judgments 
‘indicate identifications with three of the 
situations which they regard as well adjusted, 
namely, (a) self-development, (4) the choice 
of medicine rather than art, and (c) leader- 
ship responsibility. The ‘remaining prefer- 
ences of students are difficult to justify. It 
is understandable that students would gen- 
erally identify with one who “aspires to 
marry a girl who is beautiful, witty, intelli- 
gent, and companionable,” but a marked de- 
pendency is expressed in the remainder of 
the case: “He wants her to be ‘a bulwark 
both emotionally and spiritually, to help me 
along in life—one who will back me up on 
the decisions I make.’” The acknowledg- 
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ment of such marital dependency reflects 
insecurity to a marked degree. It is also sur- 
prising to find that the students identify 
readily with the student who finds “solace 
and comfort in the great out-of-doors,” when 
“dissatisfied with fellow-students or . . . dis- 
appointed in... studies.”* Both these 
situations are also rated relatively high in 
adjustment by students. While no situation 
is markedly repudiated according to the mean 
judgments of identification by the psycholo- 
gists, the ones least identified with are char- 
acterized by immaturity, specifically despair, 
rebellion, and homosexuality. The students’ 
mean judgments for identification show a 
greater degree of rejection for more of the 
situations. The three situations with least 
identification by students are concerned with 
despair, gloomy fantasy, or family rejection, 
all of which may reflect repressed fears. 

The mean of the total scores for 355 stu- 
dents’ identifications is 74.3; the sigma of the 
distribution is 18.3. The mean of the total 
scores for 69 psychologists’ identifications is 
69.8; the sigma of the distribution is 12.7. 
The obtained difference between the means 
is 4.5, which is significant at the .or level 
of confidence. Students’ identifications are 
generally less empathic than those of 
psychologists. 


Discussion 


The present study of attitudinal motives 
assumes that the motives of others are much 
more transparent than our own motives and 
moreover that we commonly perceive those 
attitudinal motives in others which are likely 
to be most significant for ourselves. If such 
motives can be thus discovered and acknowl- 
edged they may be used in the interests of 
self-clarification as well as diagnosis. Par- 
ticularly when details of a situation are in- 
complete or obscure, the respondent, if he 
cooperates at all, must rely on his own apper- 
ceptive: experience to structure the stimulus. 
In a semistructured stimulus situation, the 
respondent is called upon to fill in, to round 
out, and to make clear what is incomplete, 
abbreviated, and vague. The assumption 
that the situation is not his own enables the 

® This escape te “Mother Nature” (local cultural pat- 
tern) is admissible to these students, but the escapes in 


fantasy or aesthetic outlets given in other situations are 
not tolerated. 
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respondent tc analyze the motivation with 
the feeling that he is being objective. He 
does not feel on the defensive; nor is there 
any need for him to justify the motives. On 
the contrary, he usually finds it interesting 
to ascribe attitudinal motives to the behaviors 
of others. In the present study, attitudinal 
motives are empirically derived and refer 
specifically to the self-formulations of stu- 
dents about the reasons for other students’ 
feelings, behaviors, and thoughts. ‘Thcoreti- 
cally, it is assumed that students by dint of 
projecting their own motives upon others 
offer the energizing formulations which are 
called attitudinal motives. 

The semistructured stimulus situations 
used in this study are more properly described 
as skeletonized behavioral case descriptions. 
The facts stated in the situations are inten- 
tionally fragmentary; psychologists who have 
examined them consider the facts stated to be 
inadequate for a sound and objective judg- 
ment of motives. Thus the respondent is 
under the necessity of obtruding his own 
motives into his responses. 

The present findings indicate that good 
adjustment is characterized by the acceptance 
of responsibility, the recognition of needs and 
desires of others, the acceptance of self, the 
goal of self-development, a desire to create, 
a trust in one’s own judgment, and finally a 
liking for life with a spontaneous reaction to 
love, sports, and nature. 

The antitheses of these attitudinal motives 
are often projected by students on their fel- 
lows and characterized as poor adjustment. 
In clinical studies the student becomes aware 
frequently of his identification and projection 
with the result that some degree of self-under- 
standing and incipient therapy sometimes 
dawns upon him 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Intensive case studies of Dartmouth stu- 
dents were used as a basis for a test-form 
comprising 25 skeletonized case descriptions 
concerning particular problems or anxieties 
of students. Free statements of motives 
thought to be applicable were collected from 
200 students and the statements summarized 
and classified into what are called attitudinal 
motives. ‘These statements constituted the 
basis of the four alternatives for each of the 25 
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case descriptions. A study was made of the 
responses for the rank order of importance of 
these alternatives for more than 300 students 
and 69 psychologists. Ratings from both 
groups were also collected for the degree of 
adjustment as well as the ease of identification 
felt for each of the case descriptions. The in- 
terrelationship of the responses to the alter- 
natives and the ratings of adjustment and 
identification were studied, and the differ- 
ences and similarities of psychologists and 
students analyzed. A classification of the 100 
alternatives, four for each of 25 situations, 
formed the basis for a set of eleven atti- 
tudinal motives. 

1. A study of the responses of 69 psycholo- 
gists stresses the importance of the following 
motives: responsibility, aesthetic interest, re- 
assurance by means of social recognition or 
prestige, fears of failure, authority, and self- 
development. Psychologists regard as least 
important attitudinal motives concerned with 
extenuations, sentimental explanations, and 
cynicism. 

2. A study of the responses of more than 
300 students places a similar emphasis on the 
same attitudinal motives as those of the psy- 
chologists, supplemented by that of vitality. 
In addition to the attitudinal motives denied 
importance by psychologists, the students 
depreciated feelings of guilt, reassurance, 
compensation, and family involvement. 

3. The commonality with which students 
rank the alternatives of the situations differs 
significantly from the commonality ranking 
by the psychologists. 

4. Psychologists rated as best adjusted 
those cases in which the individual accepted 
himself and his experiences in a way which 
seemed to lead to self-development. Psy- 
chologists rated as most poorly adjusted the 
individual who was incapacitated in attaining 
self-development or who had a negative atti- 
tude toward the family. Students agreed in 
general with psychologists in their ratings of 
good and poor adjustment. 

5. Psychologists identify most with situ- 
ations which involve professional success, 
leadership, and self-development. Students 
agree in part, but identify as well with situ- 
ations which show marked dependency and 
escape from responsibility. Psychologists 
identify least with cases exhibiting a high 
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degree of fantasy or family rejection. Psy- 
chologists identify with students and their 
problems to a greater extent than students 
identify with their fellow students and their 
problems. 

6. A classification of 11 attitudinal motives 
is derived from the 100 alternatives and con- 
stitutes an empirical conceptual framework 
of student motivation. 

7. Evidence is inconclusive that the form 
can be used as a simplified, easily scoreable 
projective test. Clinical findings indicate that 
projection does occur but not in a clearly 
defined manner. In those instances where 
choices tended to deviate from the modal 


choices, considerable clinical evidence of pro- 
jection was demonstrated. 

8. The form with the 25 skeletonized case 
descriptions, along with the ratings of the 
adjustment and identification, proved useful 
clinically and afforded a measure of thera- 


peutic insight for some subjects. 
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THE CONSISTENCY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFENSES AGAINST THREAT 
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long been one of the most fruitful and 

important notions of clinical and per- 
sonality psychology. Yet, possibly because 
mechanisms of defense are inferred rather 
than observed directly, systematic experi- 
mentation with them has been limited to a 
strikingly small quantity. As with all con- 
structs, the problem is to find suitable empiri- 
cal relationships which may be deduced in 
order to test the construct’s validity and the 
rules by which it operates. 

One of the most popular techniques for 
doing this has been the use of tests of memory 
for successes and failures under conditions of 
ego-involvement. Only those approaches 


Te concept of defense mechanisms has 


which have stressed individual differences in 
defenses have borne any real fruit. Some of 
the earliest important work with this tech- 
nique of personality research was done by 
Rosenzweig and various collaborators. They 


have shown that memory for past successes 
as opposed to failures is facilitated by ego- 
involving conditions (7, 9, 10). Further re- 
search by Rosenzweig and Sarason (10) 
along these lines suggested that the marked 
individual differences in the tendency to 
favor memory for successes or failures could 
be related to hypnotizability and impunitive- 
ness. The concept and theoretical implica- 
tions of the interrelationships between these 
three variables were put forth as the well- 
known triadic hypothesis. 

Using essentially the same technique, some 
additional work along these lines has been 
done recently. As evidenced by the number 
of articles appearing on the “interrupted task 
method” (1, 2, 4) and the present contro- 
versies over the meaning and value of this 
type of research (3, 5, 8), there seems to be 
something of a resurgence of interest in the 
problem. This renewed interest also comes 
at a time when a great many articles are 
appearing concerning the concept of “per- 

1The data for this experiment were collected by 


Nicholas Longo, an undergraduate student whose efforts 
in this project are sincerely appreciated. 
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ceptual defense.” The ideas of ego defense 
in memory and ego defense in perception are 
woven from the same cloth. Defense mecha- 
nisms are thought to operate in any cognitive 
task when the opportunity is offered, and 
when the material to be perceived, learned, 
or recalled is pertinent to the psychodynamics 
of the individual. 

A fundamental problem occurs when we 
use selectivity in perception or memory as 
evidence of a process of defense. Merely to 
demonstrate that a person shows recall which 
favors threatening or nonthreatening material 
does not demonstrate that a defense process 
is operating. It is particularly valuable to 
show, as have Rosenzweig and Sarason (10), 
Lazarus, Eriksen, and Fonda (6), and Erik- 
sen (4), that this selective memory or percep- 
tion is related to some other personality 
characteristics or behaviors from which that 
kind of defense behavior might have been 
predicted. When the former authors demon- 
strated that impunitive and hypnotizable 
people showed poorer memory for tasks on 
which they failed, this finding lent consider- 
able support to the assumption that selective 
memory is an appropriate empirical situation 
for inferring ego-defense processes. The lat- 
ter writers have found comparable kinds of 
anchors for this selective memory and 
perception. 

In spite of the provocative nature of these 
experiments emphasizing individual differ- 
ences in ego defense, far too little work has 
been done outlining the conditions under 
which the deduced relationships will occur. 
What is needed, in part, is a program to study 
the ways in which individuals deal with 
various kinds of threat, using cognitive situ- 
ations like perception, learning, memory, 
problem solving, etc. Particularly important 
as an unanswered problem is the question of 
the consistency of the defense of individuals. 
The selective memory experiments which 
have been referred to above have usually used 
failure as the threat. We should ask whether 
people who defend themselves by avoiding 
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the failure implications wherever possible 
would show the same kind of response in a 
different task, and when some other kind of 
threatening situation is employed. Such a 
finding, were it positive, would be all the 
more supportive of the assumption that when 
a person preponderantly recalls successes, this 
is a way of protecting himself against the 
dangers of failing in a task in which he is 
ego-involved. Depending upon the learning 
and retention relationships, we may or may 
not want to consider this analogous to 
repression. 

This experiment is designed to test the 
hypothesis that individuals display a con- 
sistent pattern of defenses to threat. If this 
is so, individuals who recall predominantly 
nonthreatening stimuli in one situation 
should recall predominantly nonthreatening 
stimuli in another, even when the nature of 
the threat and the nature of stimulus ma- 
terials are different. 


PRoceDURE 


The subjects (Ss) in the present experiment were 
selected on the basis of the results of a previous 
experiment by Eriksen (4). They represented the 
extremes in the experiment in which selective mem- 
ory for successfully completed and failed tests, 
respectively, was measured. In Eriksen’s initial 
study, 61 male college students at The Johns Hop- 
kins University were administered a series of 14 
jumbled sentences selected from those by Alper (1). 
Seven of these sentences could not be arranged to 
produce a meaningful sentence. Each sentence was 
divided into two- and three-word phrases. The 
task of solving the scrambled sentences was per- 
formed in a group using a booklet in which the Ss 
had to write their answers in 2.5 min. a sentence. 
in order to facilitate later recall, each sentence was 
given a name which consisted of one of the two- 
word phrases. This title was underlined for each 
sentence, and was called out by the experimenter 
(E) when the group began working on it. 

Twenty-two Ss took the test with the impression 
that they were aiding the E in obtaining nerms for 
another study. Thirty-nine experimental Ss were 
told that the test measured intelligence and was to 
be used in selecting bright Ss (identified in the 
instructions as those with IQ’s of 115 or better) for 
a later study on abstract thinking and concept for- 
mation. They were informed that anyone with the 
requisite intelligence should be able to complete all 
or practically all of the items within the time limit. 
To increase the experience of failure for the Ss, a 
number of stooges were scattered throughout the 
room who pretended to finish the items within the 
time limit. During the testing period no mention 
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was made of the fact that the Ss would later be 
asked to recall the sentences. After the administra- 
tion of the test, both control and experimental 
groups spent five minutes writing down all the four- 
letter words they could think of beginning with the 
letter t. This was followed by a five-minute recall 
period in which the Ss wrote down as many of the 
sentence titles as they could remember. 

A comparison of the recall of the control and 
experimental groups indicated, in support of pre- 
vious research, that ego-involvement is associated 
with greater recall for the completed than for the 
incompleted tasks. However, the most significant 
change was found in variability. This increase in 
variance under ego-involving conditions was inter- 
preted by the author as indicating marked individ- 
ual differences in response to threat. 

The present author selected the Ss falling at the 
two extremes in selective recall in Eriksen’s experi- 
ment. Several months later the 24 Ss who could be 
located were subjected to a second experimental 
situation. Of these Ss, 15 had recalled predomi- 
nantly the successful tasks and nine had recalled 
primarily the unsuccessful tasks. These Ss were 
asked to learn 10 pairs of nonsense syllables by the 
method of anticipation under conditions of punish- 
ment with electric shock. They were told that 
they would be shocked (under a one-third partial 
reinforcement series) on only five of the pairs of 
syllables regardless of whether or not their antici- 
pation was correct, and that they would never be 
shocked on the other five pairs. The rather painful 
shock was illustrated for the Ss during these instruc- 
tions. During the experiment this procedure was 
followed until each S had reached the criterion of 
learning one perfect recitation. Each S returned 
after about 24 hours and, without previous warn- 
ing, was asked to recall as many of the nonsense 
syllable pairs as he could. At the conclusion of this 
test of recall, each S was given relearning trials 
without shock until he again reached a perfect per- 
formance. The behavioral and subjective reports 
of most of the Ss left little doubt as to the great 
discomfort of the situation. 


REsuLTs 


The data from the present experiment 
were analyzed in terms of the differential 
learning (by trials to the criterion and num- 
ber of syllables correct), differential recall 
(percentage of the total recall obtained for 
the shock and nonshock syllables respec- 
tively), and differential relearning (by trials) 
of the shocked and nonshocked syllables. 

An over-all presentation of these data may 
be found in Table 1. The mean scores for 
learning, recall, and relearning of the shock 
and nonshock syllables for those Ss in the 
previous experiment who had recalled pre- 
dominantly their successes and those who 
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had recalled predominantly their failures 
show that these groups cannot be differen- 
tiated on the basis of their learning scores. 
However, they can be differentiated by recall 
and relearning scores. Those Ss who had 
remembered mainly their successes recall a 
higher percentage of the nonshocked syl- 
lables. Those Ss who had remembered pre- 
dominantly their failures recall a significantly 
higher percentage of the shocked syllables. 
This relationship holds whether the measure 
used is number of syllables or number of let- 
ters recalled. The latter, however, is the 
more sensitive measure. Similarly, in re- 
learning, memory for successes is positively 
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chi square based on the median test was ob- 
tained which was highly significant (p<.or). 
Actually, only four of the Ss out of 24 

a reversal in the direction of recall between 
the two experiments. Thirteen out of 15 Ss 
classed as favoring recall of successes recalled 
the nonshock syllables better, while seven out 
of nine who had better recall of failures 
favored recall of the shock syllables. 

If the recall data in both experiments are 
translated into standard scores, the directions 
are reversed in only three out of 24 cases 
(p<.o1). Moreover, the recall scores in both 
experiments were ranked and rank-order 
correlations were obtained for both scoring 


TABLE 1 


MEAN PerForMANCE or Ss as Retatrcp To THE TENDENCY TO SHow Superior RecaLt For SUCCESSFUL OR 
UnsuccessFuL SENTENCES 








RELEARNING BY 
NuMBER OF 
TRIALS 


LEARNING BY RECALL IN 
NUMBER OF Terms or Per 


Correct SYLLABLES Cent or ToraL*® 
St N S N S N 


LEARNING BY 
TRIALS 





28.6 
25.8 


Superior recall of Successes 
Superior recall of Failures 


56.1 
72.1 


17.1 
15-5 


15-5 
14-9 


31.1 
30.7 


74-0 
60.0 





*This comparison results in a difference between groups by a chi-square two-by-two analysis which is 


significant beyond the .o1 level of confidence. 


+S refers to shock syllables and N refers to nonshock syllables. 


correlated with faster relearning of non- 
shocked syllables, and memory for failures 
goes with faster relearning of shocked syl- 
lables, although this finding is not statistically 
significant. 

If recall scores are compared for the same 
Ss in both experiments, it is possible to test 
the significance of the relationship in terms 
of a median test, and examine the degree of 
relationship in terms of a rank-order corre- 
lation. In one such comparison, the number 
of successful tasks recalled in the first experi- 
ment was subtracted from the number of 
unsuccessful tasks recalled, and divided by 
the total number of tasks recalled. For the 
second experiment, the number of shock 
syllables recalled was subtracted from the 
number of nonshock syllables recalled, and 
divided by total recall. This gave two sets 
of scores for the two experiments which 
could be compared. By using such a scoring 
method, which fairly accurately reflects the 
direction and amount of selective recall, a 


methods. These correlations are .50 for the 
former procedure and .48 for the standard- 
score procedure. While the difference in 
recall between the two groups in the two 
experiments is highly significant, the differ- 
ence in relearning is not. 


Discussion 


The primary finding of this experiment is 
that Ss who recalled their successes in one 
situation also tended to recall material not 
associated with painful stimulation in an- 


other. This relationship occurs in spite of 
the fact that the two tasks employed are 
essentially different and the two experiments 
which are being compared utilized appar- 
ently different kinds of threat (viz., f>ilure 
vs. physical pain produced by electric shock). 
It is impossible to account for the -orrespond- 
ence in the performance of the Ss in the two 
situations in terms of task or ability variables. 
In order to explain the relationship, it appears 
reasonable to think in terms of some inter- 
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vening process or soine concept like habit or 
style of responding to threat. The present 
author and others have spoken of this inter- 
vening process as psychological defense. The 
only factor common to both situations seems 
to be the presence of some kind of threat 
which was consistently associated with some 
stimuli and not others.” 


It should be pointed out that one of the 
hazards in such a conclusion is that the 
nature of the threat in the present experi- 
ment (electric shock) is not clear. It is hoped 
that further experiments along these lines, 
using threats which are better understood 
psychologically, wiil throw additional light 
on the consistency of the response to threat 
found in the present experiment. The tech- 
nique of scrambled sentences, as well as other 
procedures used in retention and perception 
experiments, could be employed. Emotional 
content which might lead to active defense 
processes could be easily introduced in*o the 
stimulus material. This content might con- 
vey such implications as sexuality, aggression, 
etc. At the moment it appears likely that Ss 
have a relatively consistent way of dealing 
with different threat situations which, in the 
present experiment, was reflected in selective 
recall of the threatening and nonthreatening 
material. 

One final point should be noted. Most 
experiments dealing with defense mecha- 
nisms have been confronted with the diffi- 
culty of separating the defenses as they 
operate in learning from the concept of re- 
pression which is conceived to act on mem- 
ory. In the results reported here it was 
found that learning scores did not differ- 
entiate between the two groups, even though 
recall did. One possible implication that 
might be drawn from this finding is that we 
are dealing with a retroactive defense process 
such as is assumed in the conceot of repres- 
sion. Should further research along similar 
lines substantiate the negative findings with 
regard to learning and the positive findings 
with regard to recall, it may be concluded 
that a more suitable empirical model for the 
concept of repression has been found. 

2 Another related study by Eriksen (Memory for com- 
pleted and incompleted tasks and differential rate in 
learning affective and neutral words. |. ex. Psychol., 


in press) using the same population, further substantiates 
the general picture presented here. 
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From a clinical point of view it would also 
be valuable to be able to relate the forms of 
defense inferred from the present data to 
diagnostic categories such as hysteria and 
psychasthenia. One might predict that 
hysterics should show relatively poor recall 
for the threatening material, while psychas- 
thenics should show better recall for the emo- 
tional material. This has already been shown 
with regard to the auditory perceptual recog- 
nition of emotional vs. nonemotional ma- 
terial (6), and the appropriate research along 
these lines is already in progress. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-four Ss were selected from a pre- 
vious experiment performed by Eriksen on 
the basis of extreme tendencies to show 
superior recall of successful tasks on the one 
hand (N=15), and superior recall of failed 
tasks (N=g) on the other. These Ss learned 
10 pairs of nonsense syllables to a criterion 
of one perfect recitation. Half of the pairs 
were followed by electric shock regardless of 
whether the Ss’ anticipation was correct or 
not. A schedule of one-third partial rein- 
forcement was used. The other half of the 
syllables were never shocked. The learning, 
recall, and relearning of the shock and non- 
shock syllables were compared for the two 
groups of Ss. 

No difference in the learning of shock and 
nonshock syllables was found on the basis of 
previous tendencies to recall successes or fail- 
ures. However, a highly significant differ- 
ence in recall was found. The Ss who 
remembered their successes best also recalled 
the nonshock syllables most effectively. The 
Ss who favored the recall of their failures 
showed a corresponding superiority in recall 
of the shock syllables. Nonsignificant differ- 
ences in the comparable direction were found 
for relearning. That is, relearning for the 
group favoring successes was fastest for the 
nonshock material. Rank-order correlations 
between the recall results of the two experi- 
ments were .50 and .48, depending upon how 
the recall scores were determined. 

These findings were interpreted as evidence 
of a consistent ego-defense process reflected 
in selective recall and operating in the two 
threat situations. 
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theory and research has shifted to the 

unity of the person. From the persono- 
logical side, such unifying conceptions as the 
self or ego have become increasingly popular 
as devices for conceptualizing this unity. 
From the laboratory side have come experi- 
ments demonstrating certain consistencies 
in perceptual-cognitive-motivational behavior. 
Although such studies stem from the general 
theoretical orientation that perception and 
personality characteristics are related, very 
little systematic research has appeared which 
predicts from theory the specific kinds of per- 
ceptual-cognitive behavior that can be ex- 
pected from specific kinds of persons. The 
present study is an attempt to verify predic- 
tions of performance on selected cognitive 
tasks within the framework of a theory de- 


I’ recent years, emphasis in psychological 


veloped by one of the authors (Sarbin, 2). 

In this theory, personality is considered as 
a system of action resulting from the inter- 
play of self and role. The self is considered 
a cognitive structure whose origins occur in 
early childhood as a result of interactions 


between the child and his world. In the 
course of these interactions, certain substruc- 
tures, called empirical selves, emerge. These 
selves operate as reference-schemata in the 
person’s cognitive, affective, and conative be- 
havior. As a result of trauma, overlearning, 
fixation, and probably other factors, certain 
selves may become overdeveloped, thus re- 
tarding or inhibiting the development of 
other substructures. On the basis of infer- 
ences as to which empirica! self is the domi- 
nant or central cognitive structure, we may 
construct a typology and postulate that 
among normal subjects, three of these types 
may be identified. Our hypothesis is that 
these personality types will respond in pre- 

1No. 5 in a series entitled Contributions to Role- 
Taking Theory. An abbreviated form of this paper was 


read at the 1952 mecting of the Western Psychological 
Association. 
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dictable ways to certain cognitive and cona- 
tive tasks. 

We shall describe briefly each of these three 
groups. The first group with which we were 
concerned may be symbolized as S3, desig- 
nating the third stage of self-development.? 
In this stage the child is trying to select the 
more enduring stimulus qualities from the 
mass of more evanescent ones, this often being 
beyond his capacities at this prelinguistic 
stage of development. On our cognitive 
tests, we predicted that Sz subjects (Ss) 
(selected on the basis of Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory profiles) would 
react quickly to the dominant or familiar 
aspects of the stimulus situation. As a rule, 
Ss were identified as S3 if their MMPI pro- 
files showed scores above one sigma on Pd 
(Psychopathic deviate) and Ma (Hypo- 
mania). Other theorists might identify these 
Ss as “actor-outers” or persons who might be 
manifesting signs of a potential “character 
disorder.” 


The next type, S4, designates persons 
whose characteristics seem to be similar to 
those we find in the fourth stage of develop- 
ment in which the child has the rudiments 
of language, learns to introject and project, 
is concerned with finding the “rule” for 
things, but is absolutistic and insufficiently 
experienced to allow for probability relation- 
ships. We predicted that Ss of this type 
would show long reaction times on cognitive 
tests and would try to consider all the de- 
tailed aspects of the stimulus situation. The 
Ss were classified 2s Sq if their MMPI pro- 
files showed scores above one sigma on the 
so-called neurotic scales but not on the Ma 
and Pd scales. 

The type S5 derives from the fifth stage of 
development where the child has acquired 
the capacity to use probability relations and 


2 For a fuller description of the epistemogenic theory 
of self-development, including the first and second stages 
of selfhood, the reader is referred to an earlier paper in 
this series (2). 
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can shift from one role to another. On our 
cognitive tests we predict the scores will fall 
between the S3’s and Sq’s. In general, S5’s 
were Ss whose scores on the MMPI did not 
deviate more than one sigma from the mean. 

Although th: MMPI classifications are ad- 
mittedly crude, they were the best we could 
use with our 31 volunteer Ss, who were sum- 
mer school students of psychology. Of these 
31, 10 were classified as S3, 12 as S4, and 
g as S5. Needless to say, these sortings into 
MMPI profile classes were made exclusively 
on the basis of the MMPI profile without 
knowledge of the Ss’ performances on the 
cognitive tests.* 

The experimental tests are described and 
the results given in the following paragraphs. 
The numerical results are summarized in 


Table 1. 


Two conflict tests were included in our battery. 
We expected to find that the $3’s would demonstrate 
a set to “do something quickly” and the S4’s would 
show a set to “be careful, wait, and think.” 

One of these tests was a slight modification of 
the Sears-Hovland motor conflict situation (1). The 
S sat at one end of the table and one of the experi- 
menters (Es) at the other, with a screen between 
them. The S saw two pairs of lights, each pair 
made up of one red and one green. These were 
fixed in front of the screen, on each side of the 
table. One E behind the screen manipulated the 


8 The actual criteria for sorting the MMPI profiles are 
herewith stated in detail: 

The score on Mf was disregarded because college 
students tend. to score higher on Mf than the standardiz- 
ing groups. 

$3, Primitive Construed Self. Since these are people 
who tend to act out motorically, we look for high scores 
on Pd and Ma. Using one sigma above the mean as a 
cutting score, we looked for profiles where Pd was the 
highest score and where Ma was also elevated; or where 
Ma was the highest score and where Pd was also 
elevated. 

S4, Introjecting-Extrojecting Self. ‘These are persons 
who tend not to act out motorically, but who use various 
kinds of defense mechanisms. We look for elevated 
scores on the so-called neurotic scales. The criterion for 
placing persons in this class was at least two scores 
higher than one sigma above the mean where the highest 
score was Hy (Hysteria), Pt (Psychasthenia), Hs (Hypo- 
chondriasis), or D (Depression). 

Ss, Social Self. These are the so-called “normal” 
normals. Persons were placed in this class if all their 
scores save one were between plus and minus one sigma 
from the mean. However, the one allowable deviation 
could not exceed two sigmas. 

Using these criteria, we encountered no difficulty in 
classifying all but four of the 31 cases. Two of these 
had elevations above one sigma on Pd but did not have 
the Ma elevation associated with it. Se (Schizophrenia) 
was the second elevated score. These were arbitrarily 
placed into the $3 cateyery. Two Ss had scores below 
two sigmas below the mean on D; on the basis of a more 
detailed profile analysis, one of these Ss was placed in 
the S3 category and one in the S4 category. 
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TABLE 1 


Summary or Test Resucts For S,'s, S,’s, AND S,'s 








Ss’s 
(N=9) 


Se 
Test (N ak 


Se's 
(N=10) 





Conflict Tests 
Sears-Hovlat 
No. double «<esponses 
No. single responses 
No. block responses 
Card-Sorting 
Av. total time 
Av. total errors 
Errors on “‘easy”’ cards 
Errors on “hard” cards 
Categorization Tests 
Geometrical figures 
Av. No. categories 
Executives 
Av. No. categories 
Est. No. of Distinctions 
No. of est. above median®*® 
No. of est. below median** 





* The total number of responses for the Sa’s 
less than four times the number of Ss, because 
of these groups the light failed to flash in one of the 
"oe Refers to median for whole group. 
light switches and another E gave the instructions 
and served as recorder. The S was given a piece 
of chalk and told that if a green light flashes he 
is to make a mark toward ix, and if a red light 
flashes, he is to make a mark awey from it and 
toward the other pair of lights. Ajcter 60 trials of 
this sort in which a single red or green light is 
presented, four conflict situations are presented by 
flashing both red lights or both green lights or 
green and red lights in the same pair. Each of 
these conflict trials is followed by five single-light 
trials. The recorder notes the reaction of S in the 
conflict trials: whether he responds to both signals 
(makes a “double” response), responds to one 
only (“single” response), makes a “comprornise” 


‘ response down the middle, or “blocks” and does 


nothing. 


A chi square of 12.79, significant between 
the .o2 and .o1 levels of confidence (Yates’ 
correction for continuity made; df==4), indi- 
cates that our three groups of Ss behaved 
differently on the Sears-Hovland test. The 
S3’s gave predominantly double responses, 
that is, made marks toward bo‘h of the lights. 
The S4’s gave block responses most com- 
monly; they also made a large number of 
single responses, but very few double re- 
sponses. The S5’s gave approximately an 
equal number of single, double, and block 
reactions. We interpret these results to 
reflect the S3’s tendency to respond without 
self-check to focal features in the environ- 
ment, and the Sq’s tendency to deliberate 
before (block) and after (single response) 
action. 

The second conflict test we used was a vowel 
card-sorting test.‘ The materials are 12 cards, on 

4 Suggested by Mr. Harold Sampson. 
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each of which the vowels a, ¢, 0, and u are typed 
in random positions and combinations. The task 
of S is to sort the cards into four piles depending 
on which of the four vowels appears most fre- 
quently on the card. The cards vary in difficulty, 
because on some cards there were many more a’s, 
for example, than other vowels, while on other 
cards there were just a few more a’s than other 
vowels. The S is told that his score will depend 
on both his accuracy and ' ‘s speed. 


On this test, ther are no differences in 
total errors or total time, although we had 
originally predicted that the S3’s would have 
shorter times and more errors than the S4’s. 
We soon saw, however, that the card-sorting 
task elicited more complex reactions and 
counterreactions than we had anticipated. 
Nevertheless, we did find some evidence of 
differential response to the “easy” and “hard” 
cards. A chi square of 5.0, significant be- 
tween the .o5 and .10 levels of confidence 
(df=2), suggests that the S4’s make fewer 
errors on the “easy” cards and more errors 
on the “hard” cards than the S3's and the 
S5’s. Perhaps this means that the conscien- 
tious Sq is very accurate on the easy cards, 
but when a “hard” card comes up, to perform 
the task in his painstaking way is not pos- 
sible under the stressful conditions imposed 
by the instructions (speed and accuracy). 
He becomes momentarily immobilized and 
then pitches into a pile quite impulsively. 
This is analogous to clinical observations of 
neurotic patients. 


The second group of tests that we used were 
classification tests. We thought that the S3’s, react- 
ing quickly to conspicuous and familiar aspects of 
things, would tend habitually to make few distinc- 
tiors, whereas the Sq’s, trying to find order in every- 
thing, would habitually make many distinctions. 

The simplest of our categorizing tests was a set 
of miscellaneous drawings «t cometrical figures 
which S was asked to place isc. whatever categories 
he considered appropriate. The sccond test con- 
sisted of a set of 12 photographs which were repre- 
sented to § as being pictures of business executives. 
These were actually pictures of prominent psycholo- 
gists taken from the American Psychologist. The 
S was asked first, before seeing the pictures, to 
write out his expectation of the most characteristic 
religious affiliation, political affiliation, and educa- 
tional level for the typical business executive. Then 
S was given the pictures, the picture of each man 
having information about his religious and political 
affiliations and educational level clipped two it. The 
S sorted the nictures into categories along the 
dimension of correspondence to the expected 
pattern. 


On both of these tests the S3’s made use of 
fewer categories than the Sq’s. The one- 
tailed ¢ test yielded a ¢ of 2.11, df=19, sig- 
nificant between the .o5 and .or levels of 
confidence, on the Geometrical Figures test, 
and a ¢ of 3.20, df=19, significant beyond the 
o1 level of confidence, on the Executive test. 
On both tests, the S5’s were between the S3’s 
and the Sq’s as predicted from the theory. 

Third, we thought that the S3’s, inclined to few 
distinctions, might underestimate what could be 
called the “possibilities” of distinctions, whereas the 
S4’s might overestimate such “possibilities.” There- 
fore, our Ss were asked to guess how many shades 
of gray could be distinguished between a certain 
light gray and a certain dark gray. 


Results here, although in the predicted 
direction, are at best suggestive. The esti- 
mates ranged from 5 to 1000, with a median 
of 30; a few estimates were certainly influ- 
enced by the fact that some students in both 
the S3 and S4 groups knew a little about the 
psychophysics of vision. A chi square sig- 
nificant between the 5 and ro per cent levels 
of coni ‘ence suggests that the Sq’s gave 
estimates above the median for the whole 
group of subjects, and the S3’s gave estimates 
below the median. 


SUMMARY 


Thirty-one normal volunteer Ss were ciassi- 
fied into three groups on the basis of MMPI 
profiles. From the epistemogenic theory, 
predictions were made regarding perform- 
ance on selected cognitive tests. In the main, 
the predictions were verified. 

The conclusions lend support to the general 
idea that cognitive performances can be pre- 
dicted from personological characteristics. 
Although our findings might be interpreted 
in accordance with several personality the- 
ories, we believe our cognitive theory sug- 
gests experimentation more readily than most 
other theories. Further, it lends itself to 
articulation by means of the concepts and 
tools of experimental psychology. 
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ON MEASURING GENERALIZED EMPATHIC ABILITY 
(SOCIAL SENSITIVITY) 


I. E. BENDER AND A. H. HASTORF 
Dartmouth College 


ment of social sensitivity or empathic 

ability leads to the problem of deter- 
mining how generalized the ability may be. 
By empathic ability we mean social sensitivity 
in the perception of persons. Dymond de- 
fines empathy as “The imaginative transpos- 
ing of oneself into the thinking, feeling, and 
acting of another and so structuring the 
world as he does” (4, p. 127). The usual 
method of studying empathy is to measure 
the disparity between a subject’s predic- 
tions of the responses of an associate and the 
responses which the associate makes (3, 4). 
The total deviation is assumed to be a meas- 
ure of empathic ability—the smaller the 
deviation, the better the empathy score. The 
present authors (6) have termed this measure 
raw empathy and have pointed out the neces- 
sary cautions which must be exercised in any 
valid measure of empathic ability. Evidence 
has been presented which shows the influence 
of projection on the raw empathy score (1, 
5, 6). In addition, the variable of similarity 
between persons must be considered. Our 
contention has been that if a subject and his 
associate are highly similar, the subject who 
projects would be given spurious credit for 
empathic ability. The authors have proposed 
a method of eliminating the influence of pro- 
jection in scoring the subject’s predictions of 
the responses of an associate and have called 
the resultant measure the refined empathy 
score (6). 

The purpose of the present study is to 
define more clearly the interrelationships of 
refined empathy with similarity, projection, 
and raw empathy. The study was designed 
to have a forecaster predict for four associates 
and thus to provide an approach to an analy- 
sis of the consistency of each of the variables. 


METHOD 


T= continuing interest in the measure- 


Procedure 


A form consisting of 42 statements was developed 
to deal with 2 person’s attitudes and feelings towards 
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various situations (2). The following are a few 
examples of statements from the form: 


a. 1 am wary about the trustworthiness of per- 
sons whom I do not know well. 


b. I feel embarrassed even when I make trivial 
errors. 

c. When I do something selfish, I worry about 
it afterwards. 

The respondents were cffered four alternatives: 
1, almost always; 2, often; 3, seldom; 4, almost 
never. 

These statements were selected with the aim of 
tapping various feelings and attitudes which indi- 
viduals commonly experience. An attempt was 
made to avoid purely behavioral statements so that 
forecasts could not be made merely on the basis of 
simple observation of another person’s behavior. 
Such items as “I bite my nails” were purposely 
excluded. Furthermore, it should be pointed out 
that no attempt was made to develop a personality 
scale such as introversion-extroversion, etc. 

Fifty male undergraduates consented to act as Ss, 
that is, to forecast for four associates. First, the 
form was admir .cred to the 50 Ss. N-xt, each S 
selected four associates whom he knew well and 
then attempted to forecast the verbal responses of 
these associates. Finally, the four associates for each 
S responded to the statements in the form. Thus, 
for any one S we row had (a) his own responses 
to the form, (4) his forecasts of the responses of 
four of his associates, and (c) the actual responses 
of his associates. 

The method of deviational scores, as used in 
earlier studies, was employed in the analysis of these 
data. Four deviation scores were obtained. One 
deviation score is called projection, the total item- 
by-item deviation of the forecaster’s own responses 
from his predictions for an associate. In other 
words, if S had marked a certain item 1 (almost 
always), and his prediction for an associate had becn 
2 (often), the deviation score for that item would 
be 1. The deviations for all 42 items were then 
totaled. This means that the smaller the deviation 
score, the greater the projection. We next derived 
a deviation score for similarity. This entailed a 
like procedure except that the deviations were ob- 
tained between S’s own responses and the responses 
of his associates. Again, the smaller the deviation 
score, the greater the similarity. Next the raw 
empathy score was determined in the usual way, 
namely, to find the deviations between S's predic- 
tions and the response of his associates. The smalier 
the deviation score, the greater the raw empathy. 
Finally, the refined empathy score was derived, 
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The method of deriving the refined empathy 
score was somewhat more involved than the other 
scores. In essence, it is derived from a comparison 
of the raw empathy score and the projection score. 
Its purpose is to show numerically whether S’s pre- 
dictions were closer to the responses of his associates 
or closer to his own responses, For example, if 
the raw empathy deviation score was 39 and the 
projection deviation score was 36, S’s prediction 
then deviated less from his own responses than it 
did from the responses of his associate. By sub- 
tracting the raw empathy score from the projection 
score, S would have a refined empathy score of —3. 
If, on the other hand, the raw empathy deviation 
was less than the projection deviation, S would 
have a positive refined empathy score. This score 
may be somewhat oversevere because of the arbi- 
trary nature of the projection score, in that the 
deviation between the forecaster’s predictions and 
his own responses may be zero on an item where 
no actual projection existed. This situation would 
be especially true where the similarity deviation 
is zero, that is, when the forecaster and his asso- 
ciate are alike in the item. However, it seems 
more desirable to overcorrect for the influence of 
possible projection than to ignore it. Some light 
can be thrown on this question by comparing 
the projection scores obtained above and a projec- 
tion score based on only those items where the 
similarity deviation score was two or more; in other 
words, a projection score based on items where the 
forecaster and his associate were dissimilar. The 
correlations between these two sets of scores are in 
the seventies. This finding seems to indicate that 
the projection score which we use is not necessarily 
oversevere. A comparison of the scores for projec- 
tion, similarity, raw empathy, and refined empathy 
will be presented in the following section. 


REsuLts 


The data were analyzed from two stand- 
points. The first analysis was to determine 
the intercorrelation among the four above- 


mentioned scores. The second analysis, to 
be discussed later, was concerned with a study 
of the consistency of these variables. 

For purposes of correlating these variables 
of similarity, projection, raw empathy, and 
refined empathy, the scores for any one S 
were combined for each sepdrate variable. 
For example, the combined similarity score 
was determined by aading S’s deviations 
from each of his four associates. Likewise, 
combined projection, raw empathy, and re- 
fined empathy scores were obtained by add- 
ing the respective deviations of S for his four 
associates. These combined scores were then 
used for the intercorrelation of the variables. 
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The following product-moment correla- 
tions were obtained for similarity and the 
three other variables for 50 Ss. 


Similarity and raw empathy 
Similarity and refined empathy 
Similarity and projection 


-53+.07 
—.12+.09 
32.08 


These correlations indicate very strongly 
that the raw empathy score is related to the 
amount of similarity between S and his asso- 
ciate, whereas the refined empathy score is 
quite obviously independent of the amount 
of similarity between S and his associate. It 
should be noted that similarity and projection 
are also related. 

The correlations between projection and 
the two empathy scores are also of interest. 
37.08 
— 58.06 


Projection and raw empathy 
Projection and refined empathy 


Quite obviously there is a significant posi- 
tive relationship between projection and raw 
empathy and a significant negative relation- 
ship between projection and refined empathy. 
The negative relationship should come as no 
great surprise, as a correction for projection 
is entailed in the derivation of the refined 
empathy score. 

Finally, let us look at the relationship be- 
tween raw empathy and refined empathy. 
These two scores are correlated r=-++.23+ 
og. A previous study found a rank-differ- 
ence correlation between these scores of 
rho=+-.30-+.09 (6). The very moderate 
degree of relationship between raw empathy 
and refined empathy indicates the importance 
of differentiating between the two measures. 

We turn now to a discussion of the con- 
sistency of these variables. It was possible to 
determine a series of rank-difference corre- 
lations for the scores in these variables. All 
Ss were ranked in similarity, projection, raw 
empathy, and refined empathy on the basis 
of their first asscciate and then again on the 
basis of their second, third, and fourth asso- 
ciates. We correlated the ranks of the 50 Ss 
for each of his four associates in respect to 
similarity, projection, raw empathy, and 
refined empathy. The question is, if a sub- 
ject ranks high for one of his associates, does 
he also rank high for the others? The results 
are reported in Table 1. 
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TABLE | 


Ruo’s INDICATING THE IWTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
DeviaTIONAL Scores OF THE FORECASTERS 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATES 
(N=50) 








Rerinep 
Empatuy 


Raw 


Proj ECcTION EnpaTey 


Susy ects SiMILaRiry 





Associates 
1&2 6 ° 18 -33 
-20 ° -33 +37 
-31 ° -t2 -40 
-20 e +32 -19 
-33 ° -34 -23 
-35 ° +36 -54 


27=5% level of confidence; .35—=-1% level of confidence. 





Note: 


The most striking aspect of these relation- 
ships appears to be the great consistency of 
the projection scores. Patently, a tendency 
to project one’s own responses in his predic- 
tions for an associate is a dramatically con- 
sistent phenomenon. Second, a reasonable 
amount of consistency exists for the refined 
empathy scores. Apparently this score meas- 
ures some ability with a fair degree of 
consistency and also measures this ability 
independently of similarity (r-—=—.12). The 
surprising aspect of these correlations, at least 
to the authors, is that the raw empathy score 
shows at least a modicum of consistency. 
The authors have previously argued the posi- 
tion that the raw empathy score is so clut- 
tered with similarity and projection that such 
a score cannot measure what it purports to 
measure. In support of this position, it is 
our conjecture that the apparent consistency 
in the .aw empathy scores is specious. If one 
examines the similarity correlations, one finds 
the striking fact that Ss show some uniform- 
ity in the amount of similarity between them- 
selves and their four associates. In other 
words, we find that one S tends to select asso- 
ciates who are all similar to himself while 
another S tends to select regularly those who 
are dissimilar. Thus, it is plausible that the 
apparent consistency in the raw empathy 
scores may well be a function of the differ- 
ences among forecasters in selecting uni- 
formly similar or dissimilar associates. 


Discussion 


The intercorrelations among the four scores 
bear out the fact that the raw empathy score 
is significantly related to similarity whereas 
the refined empathy score is independent of 
the similarity between the forecaster and his 
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associates. This finding, coupled with the 
fact that the raw and refined empathy meas- 
ures are not significantly related, seems to 
indicate the cogency of using the refined 
empathy scores as an operational measure of 
empathic ability. Furthermore, the refined 
empathy score is consistent enough that it 
appears to be a measure of a generalized 
ability. A second generalization that can be 
drawn from these data is the marked con- 
sistency of the projection score. The role of 
projection in these predictions has been pre- 
viously pointed out and a correction was 
proposed, namely, the method of subtracting 
the raw empathy score from the projection 
score (1, 6). The present evidence empha- 
sizes the fact that projection not only plays 
an important role, but a highly consistent 
one as indicated by the fact that an individ- 
ual’s rank in projection remains fairly con- 
stant. This finding that projection is so 


prevalent in our attempts to perceive another 
person indicates the nature of the handicap 
we suffer in matters of social sensitivity. Of 
the 50 forecasters, 20 are closer to their asso- 
ciates’ scores and thus may be called “empa- 
thizers,” while 29 are closer to their own 
scores and thus may be called “projectors.” 


The remaining forecaster had equal projec- 
tion and empathy deviation scores. This 
finding is a striking confirmation of that 
reported earlier in which almost identical 
proportions of the population were found to 
be characterized by empathic ability and 
dominated by projection (6). 


SUMMARY 


A scale of 42 items was administered to 50 
Ss who then attempted to predict the re- 
sponses of four associates who also responded 
to the same scale. Four deviation scores were 
obtained from the data for the variables of 
similarity, projection, raw empathy, and 
refined empathy. The refined empathy score 
was derived by subtracting the raw empathy 
score from the projection score. It was found 
that while the raw empathy score was signifi- 
cantly correlated with similarity, the refined 
empathy score was not correlated with simi- 
larity. Furthermore, it was found that the 
refined empathy scores showed a fair degree 
of consistency, although the greatest con- 
sistency was shown by the projection scores. 
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It appears that the consistency of the raw 
empathy scores was a function of the fact 
that individuals vary in the way in which 
they choose uniformly similar or uniformly 
dissimilar associates. The data clearly indi- 
cate that there is a generalized tendency for 
some of the Ss to project consistently and for 
others to have empathic ability. 
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SOME INDIRECT EFFECTS OF REWARD ON CHILDREN’S 
SIZE ESTIMATIONS * 


WILLIAM W. LAMBERT AND ELISABETH C. LAMBERT 
Cornell University 


results of experiments designed to ana- 

lyze certain determinants of size over- 
estimation by children between ages of 3 
and 5 years. The procedure consists in con- 
trolling the children’s experience with a 
previously neutral object, in conjunction with 
reinforcement and extinction operations. 

Lambert, Solomon, and Watson (2) re- 
ported results of previous experiments of this 
series, utilizing estimations of size of a poker 
chip. In the judgment situation the child 
was presented with a circle of light on a 
ground-glass screen, the size of the circle 
being controlled by turning a knob on the 
apparatus. The child was asked to vary the 
size of this comparison circle until it was 
the same size as a poker chip similar to the 
chips used as manipulanda in the behavioral 
sequence. The comparison circle was not 
precisely circular, as a Bausch and Lomb 
diaphragm with nine sides was used, which 
gave the circle some area of ambiguity. 

The previous paper reported that the size 
estimates of the Ss rose significantly from the 
pre-experimental level, after Ss had had 10 
days’ experience in the token-reward learning 
situation, where the token was exchanged 
for a candy reward. After an extinction pro- 
cedure in which candy was no longer pro- 
vided, the size estimates were found to have 
fallen significantly. Following reinstatement 
of reward, the estimates again rose, although 
not significantly. 

These shifts in apparent size appeared *o 
parallel the learning operations in the token- 
reward situation. These operations may be 
viewed as enhancing, and then extinguishing, 
the secondary reinforcing characteristics of 
the token. 


T= paper is the second relating the 


1 This work was done under the general direction of 
Dr. R. L. Solomon and was facilitated by the Laboratory 
of Social Relations, Harvard University. The data are 
included as a portion of the experimental work reported 
in the senior author’s Ph.D. thesis (1950). Mr. Peter 
D. Watson assisted in these experiments. 


The present experiments were planned as a 
test of the following hypothesis: The use of 
a second token, farther removed in the 
sequence from the reward, will result in a rise 
in estimation of the size of this token which 
is less pronounced than that of the token 
immediately preceding the reward. That is, 
it was believed that the reinforcement admin- 
istered at the end of the behavioral sequence 
might be accompanied by a rise in size esti- 
mations of both tokens used at the pretrain- 
ing level, but that the estimates of the token 
closer to the reinforcement would rise more 
than those of the token farther from the 
goal. Such a finding would, of course, de- 
pend upon the degree to which the tokens 
were discriminated. 

Two different experimental situations were 
used, the second being a modification in cer- 
tain points of the first. 


ExperiMENT I 


Subjects * 


The Ss were 22 nursery school children between 
3 and 5 years of age, 13 from the Cambridge Lower 
School, three from the Sewall Avenue Nursery in 
Brookline, and six from the Laboure Center Nur- 
sery School in South Boston. 


Procedure 


Acquisition. Ss turned the crank of the token- 
reward machine 9 turns and a red token (poker 
chip) was automatically ejected through a chute. 
They inserted this red token in a slot in the ma- 
chine and then turned the crank another nine turns 
and received a white token automatically through 
the chute. This white token was then inserted in 
the machine and a candy gum drop was automati- 
cally ejected. The number of such complete 
sequences on any one day was varied from one to 
four, according to schedule, for the 10 days that 
this procedure was followed. Each S§ had a total 
of 28 reinforced sequences during the 10-day period. 


2 The authors wish to acknowledge the kind coopera- 
tion of the directors and staffs of the Harvard Nursery 
School and the Cambridge Lower School, Cambridge; of 
the Laboure Nursery School, South Boston; and of the 
Sewali Avenue Nursery School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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A day's trials for an S ended with his receiving 
through the machine a third color of token, a blue 
one. When this occurred during the first two days 
of the procedure, E said: “Oh, you got a dlue token. 
That means your turn is over and you can’t have 
any more candy today.” After the first two days 
this comment was no longer required. An S never 
knew how many sequences he would have on any 
given day; the signal of the end for a day was 
receiving the blue token. 

Extinction. On the eleventh day experimental 
extinction was instituted. The child received no 
candy and remained in the experimental room 
until he had done no turning for two minutes. 
There were four different conditions of the extinc- 
tion situation. These were undertaken to obtain 
data on the acquisition and extinction of the instru- 
mental sequence and not for their effect on the size 
estimates.® 

Measures. Four sets of size estimates were ob- 
tained from each S. These were obtained (a) prior 
to the first reinforcement sequence on the first day 
of the experiment, (4) after six days of the experi- 
ment, at which time 14 reinforcements had been 
given, (c) after the tenth day of the experiment 
(after all 28 reinforcements), and (d) after experi- 
mental extinction, the criterion being a two-minute 
period of no turning of the work handle. In each 
of the size-estimation sessions the child made four 
judgments of each of the three different colored 
tokens. Two judgments were made by turning the 
comparison circle upward from its smallest position 
and two were made turning downward from the 
largest position. The judgments were also counter- 
balanced for color, 


Results 


The data from this experiment are shown 
in Table 1. There are no significant changes 
in the size estimates of any of these tokens 
as a correlate of experience with the token. 
There appears to be an initial tendency for 
the white token estimate to rise after six days 
of reinforcement, but this rise is not signifi- 
cant and has disappeared by the end of the 
tenth day. 


Discussion 


The hypothesis is thus not upheld by these 
data. The presence of the blue token in the 
situation, however, was questioned, in that its 
use might have brought about these results. 


® These conditions were as follows: One group con- 
tinued to turn but received no token. The second group 
could repeat indefinitely a sequence of turning, receiving, 
and inserting a red token but did not receive a white 
token. The third turned, received, and inserted a red 
token, then turned without further result. The fourth 
group repeated a sequence of turning for, receiving, and 
inserting red token; turning for, receiving, and inserting 
white token. 


One hypothesis was that its use might have 
resulted in an anchoring effect in holding 
off the rise of the estimates of the other two 
tokens in a way analogous to Helson’s adap- 
tation effect (1). It may be clearer, however, 
to speak of these results in terms of the mean- 
ing aspect of the situation. The white token 
means here, in the denotative sense, candy 
reward, while the red token means access to 
the white token, or deferred candy reward. 
The meaning of the blue token, however, is 
the termination of the reward situation, or, 
more briefly, no candy. This opposition of 
meanings for the different colored tokens, 
the white symbolizing candy and the blue 
symbolizing no candy, may have served 
effectively to neutralize the effect of one 


TABLE 1 
Estimates oF Token Size, Exp. I 








MEAN Per Cent 
Estimate ® Acruar Size 





Red Token 
Pretest 68. +09 
After 6 days 68. -09 
After 10 days 68. .08 
After extinction 67. .06 
White Token 
Pretest 68. -1I 
After 6 days 
After 10 days 
After extinction 
Blue Token 
Pretest 1 
After 6 days 1. 
After 10 days ‘ 8. 
After extinction 7 I 





* Actual size is 63.0 in arbitrary units of diameter. 


another. The incompatibility of the mean- 
ings of the two tokens, which differed in 
appearance only in color, may have been a 
source of confusion. Various direct tests of 
this would be quite possible. 

Since one can, howeve:, speculate only on 
the basis of these data, a modified procedure 
to investigate the original hypothesis further 
was set up and followed in the second 
experiment. 

ExperiMENt II 
Subjects 


The Ss were 16 four-year-old preschool children 
from the Harvard Nursery School. 


Procedures and Measures 


There were two main changes in procedure from 
Experiment I. First, the blue token was not used. 
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Inpirect Errects oF Rewarp on Size EstIMaTIoNs 


The red token was turned for and inserted. This 
was followed by turning for and inserting the white 
token, which was immediately and automatically 
followed by candy reward. Second, a shortened 
procedure was used which tock only two days 
instead of eleven. On the first day the pretest size- 
estimation measures were taken. On the second 
day the children were introduced to the experi- 
mental situation and went through five reinforced 
sequences, in each of which a red and white token 
were used, with reward occurring after insertion 
of the white token. Size estimates were made 
again at this point. Three more reinforcement 
sequences followed, after which experimental ex- 
tinction of the work-token sequence was instituted. 
Size estimates were taken again after extinction. 
Two different extinction situations were used here, 
again for purposes other than the obtaining of size 
estimates.* 


Results 


Table 2 presents the size-estimation data 
for the three different conditions of measure- 
ment. The shifts of the size estimates of the 
white token are significant beyond the .o1 
level, both from the pretest measure to the 
measure taken after five reinforcements, and 
also from the latter to the postextinction 
measure. These significances were deter- 
mined by analyses of variance. Shifts of the 
estimates of the red token are not significant, 
but they are in the expected direction. 


Discussion 


The results of the second experiment are 
consistent with the original hypothesis, that 
the estimates of size of tokens used in a 
reinforcement-extinction situation would par- 
allel the learning operations in regard to the 
secondary reinforcing characteristics of the 
different tokens. The estimates for the red 
token, which was farther removed from re- 
ward, did not rise and fall significantly with 
reinforcement and extinction, as did those of 
the white token, which immediately preceded 
the reward. 

Although these data show the hypothesized 
concomitance of apparent size shifts with 
reinforcement and extinction operations, it is 
difficult to state in general terms why this 
parallel should be the case. The previous 
paper on this topic referred briefly to a 
“cookie effect”—the bigger the better, or, 

4Group one turned for, received, and inserted red 
token, etc. Group two turned for, received, and inserted 


red token; turned for, received, and inserted white token; 
turned for, received, and inserted red token, etc. 
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more precisely, the better the bigger. Such a 
statement, even if correct, might name only 
an artifact of our own culture, however, 
where size is often seen as a criterion of value. 

An alternative statement concerning the 
phenomenon is that a partial equivalency 
relation comes to exist between the symbol 
and the referent, that is, in this case between 
the token and the result it signals. The white 
token signals “more candy” and there is, cor- 
respondingly, “more token.” The red token 
signals only white token or deferred candy, 
and there is only a slight and not significant 
size increase. Still another way of discussing 
these data is that there is an effect at least 


TABLE 2 


Estimates oF Token Size, Exp. II 








Per Cent 
Acruat Size 


MEAN 
EstIMaTE ® 





Red Token 
Pretest 63.6 -O1 
After 5 reinforcements 64.3 -02 
After extinction 67.1 -06 

White Token 
Pretest 
After 5 reinforcements 
After extinction 


65.9 1.05 


71.2 1.13 
66.3 1.05 





* Actual size is 63.0 in arbitrary units of diameter. 


analogous to stimulus intensity involved. 
That is, the white token is a stronger stimu- 
lus, at least in its visceral prededications, and 
it results in an amplification of the judgment 
response. 

Any of these statements, or another alter- 
native statement, is, however, only a restate- 
ment of the phenomenon in general terms. 
The full account of the procedure and re- 
sults is itself the explanation, although a low 
level one. Some further hypotheses might 
come more easily, however, in assuming at 
least temporarily one of the more general 
propositions. 


SUMMARY 


From the data reported the following 
points may be made: 

1. A previously neutral token which had 
been a manipulandum in a token-reward 
sequence was overestimated more often than 
it was before it was placed in that sequence. 

2. Exnerimental extinction tended to re- 
duce significantly such overestimation. 
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3. When two previously neutral tokens 
were placed in the sequence so that they were 
at different distances from the reinforcement, 
the token closer to the goal tended to become 
overestimated as a result of such placement 
but the one farther from the goal tended to 
remain neutral, 

4. There is a suggestion that judgments of 
size tend towards the middle of the total set 
of judgments, or, by alternative interpreta- 


tion, that the “meanings” accrued to the 
manipulanda may, if not clearly distinct, 
neutralize distinctions in the estimation 
judgments. 
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ables is essential to its advancement. The 

absence of agreed-upon basic variables is 
particularly evident in clinical psychology. 
There are perhaps a dozen competing and 
clashing vocabularies or conceptual syst:ms 
in use. No doubt there is considerable over- 
lap as well as equivalence between these com- 
peting systems. But which vocabulary shall 
the practicing clinician or the research worker 
use? Can a simpler and more economical 
conceptual framework be developed? 

This report presents preliminary findings 
from a larger study which is primarily di- 
rected at the identification of fundamental 
variables underlying the behavior, symptoms, 
and inferred motivation of mental hygiene 
clinic patients. A schedule of rating scales 
has been developed as a tool for the isolation 
of some of these basic variables. A rating 
schedule was preferred to other possible pro- 
cedures for recording and quantifying clini- 
cal data for a number of reasons. The rating 
schedule has proved to be highly useful for 
the description and evaluation of psychotic 
symptoms and behavior (11, 12). It readily 
lends itself to the direct expression of trained 
clinical observation and judgment, and per- 
mits the translation into scalar form of com- 
plex inferred psychodynamic clinical concepts 
such as ego strength, defensiveness, rigidity, 
and the need for approval. 


IT any science the isolation of basic vari- 


PROCEDURE 


Seventy-three variables were selected for analysis. 
Approximately one-third are descriptive of symp- 
toms and complaints while the remainder are con- 
cerned with manifest behavior and inferred motiva- 
tion. The variables chosen were drawn from the 
conventional psychiatric syndromes, the concepts of 
Freud and the psychoanalysts, the need definitions 
of Henry Murray, and from the factorial studies 
of Guilford (4, 5), Cattell (3), Mosier (8), and 
others (7, 9). A wide range of psychological and 
psychiatric reports was studied in order to locate 


1 From the Veterans Administration Central Office and 
the Regional Office Mental Hygiene Clinic, Washington, 
D. C. 
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the more commonly used concepts. Traits regarded 
as of little clinical interest were excluded because 
of the limitations of time required for rating a 
patient. In general, no variable was included unless 
it could be plausibly related to at least one of the 
15 factors hypothesized at the initiation of the study. 
A minimum of four variables was included to 
define a given hypothesized factor. 

The subjects for this study consisted of 184 vet- 
eran patients receiving psychotherapy in four men- 
tal hygiene clinics. Each patient had been seen for 
a minimum of four psychotherapeutic sessions and 
the typical patient had been receiving therapy for 
about three months. The raters were predomi- 
nantly staff psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers, and the remainder were advanced psy- 
chology trainees. Raters in each clinic were pro- 
vided with a detailed rating guide, practice in 
making ratings, and opportunity to discuss any 
questionable or ambiguous points. 

Inasmuch as only the therapists could rate their 
patients adequately and the therapists would not 
permit independent judges to observe the patients, 
reliability checks had to be secured through rerat- 
ings. Ten patients were rerated after a two-week 
interval without prior warning. The average prod- 
uct-moment correlation between first and second 
ratings was found to be .77; no correlation was 
lower than .71. The frequency distributions of 
ratings on each scale were compared clinic by clinic. 
Little or no difference between clinics in mode or 
variability appeared to exist. The frequency dis- 
tribution of each variable was then dichetomized 
at the median, coded, and punched on IBM cards, 
The intercorrelations computed consisted of tetra- 
choric estimates from tables based on the cosine 
formula for the tetrachoric correlation coefficient. 

To make easier the factorial reduction of the 
correlational table, three preliminary analyses have 
been made.* The centroid analyses of two matrices 
of 15 and 19 variables respectively are reported here. 
The rotations made to achieve simple structure 
were oblique.® 


2 The 73X73 variable matrix was carefully examined, 
and positively correlated traits were segregated into non- 
overlapping <lusters. Four and five clusters of traits 
were then grouped into separate matrices for analysis. 

®For the centroid tables and the transformation 
matnices, order Document 3842 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting $1.25 for micro- 
film (images 1 in. high on standard 35 mm. motion 
picture film) or $1.25 for photostat readable without 
optical aid. 
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Analysis of the 15-variable matrix yielded 
four oblique factors which are presented in 
Table 1. 

The first factor, AT, is very well marked 
and appears to define an anxiety-tension 
parameter. The high loadings are on sleep 
complaints, tension, irritability, anxiety, and 


TABLE 1 


Roratep Ostique Factor Loapines 











VARIABLES 





Sleep complaints 

Tension 

Irritability 

Anxiety 

Low frustration tolerance 
Degree of hostility 
Perceives world as hostile 
Hostile to authority 
Feeling of rejection 
Suspicion 

Reality distortion 

Ideas of reference 
Obsessive hostile impulses 
Unreality feelings 
Depressed 





low frustration tolerance. There is a small 
loading on hostility. This factor appears to 
be the dominant factor in the cases which fall 
within the diagnosis of anxiety reaction as 
given in the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
Mental Disorders (1). It also has some 
resemblance to Guilford’s nervousness fac- 
tor (2) and to the Reyburn-Taylor tension 
factor (10) as isolated in questionnaire 
material. 

It is worth noting here that a factor ordi- 
narily implies a quantitative continuum. A 
diagnosis, on the other hand, commonly re- 
lates to a group of symptoms which is either 
present or absent. A diagnosis may, how- 
ever, correspond to an extreme position on a 
factor continuum. Some of our interpreta- 
tions will be in terms of this latter concept. 

A general factor of hostility (H) appears 
to underlie those variables which characterize 
the patient as showing hostility, as perceiving 
the world as threatening, hostile, or depriv- 
ing, as tending to be rebellious or resentful 
of authority, and as inclined to feel unwanted 
and rejected by others. There is a lesser load- 
ing on depression. This factor is prominent 
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in some paranoid patients, and in many who 
may be diagnosed as “antisocial reaction.” 
While it does not correspond closely with any 
single diagnostic classification currently in 
use in psychiatry, in institutions for juvenile 
and adult offenders it is not difficult to find 
individuals whose whole life adjustment is 
as dominated by a generalized and free-float- 
ing hostility as the anxiety-reaction patient's 
is dominated by anxiety, or the depressed 
patient’s by grief or discouragement. In 
children this factor is prominent in the un- 
socialized aggressive reaction (6). This syn- 
drome is characterized by violence, temper 
tantrums, quarrelsomeness, fighting, incor- 
rigibility, and defiant attitude. 

The third factor appears to represent a 
parameter descriptive of distortion in percep- 
tion, thinking, and feeling. Its characteristic 
loadings are on reality distortion, ideas of 
reference, obsessive hostile impulses, unreality 
feeling, and suspicion, with lesser loadings on 
tension, feelings of rejection, and a perception 
of the world as hostile. In a study of hos- 
pitalized psychotic patients involving more 
scales relating to frankly psychotic symp- 
tomatology, this factor of reality distortion 
appears to be obliquely separable into two 
factors, one of perceptual distortion (halluci- 
nations) and the other of paranoid distortion.‘ 

The fourth factor is clearly a factor of 
agitated depression or what Cattell (3) calls 
a melancholy agitation. Such a patient is 
rated as anxious, depressed, sees the world as 
hostile and threatening, and has feelings of 
unreality or change. Despite these traits and 
some tension and feelings of rejection, there 
is a high tolerance for frustration, and nega- 
tive loadings of both suspicion and obsessive 
hostile impulses. To this patient the world 
appears hostile and rejecting dut the hostility 
is deserved; he blames himself, not others, 
and he is tolerant of frustration as his just 
desert. Mosier and Guilford have identified 
related factors measuring depressive tend- 
ency (2). O'Connor has identified a some- 
what similar depressive factor among veteran 
patients (9). 

Table 2 presents the five factors isolated in 
the centroid analysis of the 19-variable matrix. 


4 From an unpublished factorial analysis by M. Lorr, 
R. L. Jenkins, and J. O'Connor. 
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The first three factors each contain both so- 
matic symptoms and psychological symptoms. 

In the first factor the somatic symptoms are 
gastric and intestinal symptoms and head- 
ache. Use of complaints and conversion 
symptoms are prominent, as is abuse of alco- 
hol. There are loadings also on cardiovascu- 
lar symptoms and phobias, although these 
traits have higher loadings on other factors. 

In the second factor the somatic symptoms 
are anergic, respiratory, and cardiovascular, 
and the highest loadings are on body pre- 
occupation and concern over symptoms. Use 
of complaints and sex conflict are secondarily 


TABLE 2 


Rotatep Ostigue Factor Loapines 











VARIASLE 





Body preoccupation 
Concern over symptoms 

A >ergic complaints 
kespiratory symptoms 
Cardiovascular symptoms 
Compulsions 

Obsessive thinking 

Skin symptoms 

Gastric symptoms 
Headache complaints 
Bowe! symptoms 
Conversion symptoms 

Use of complaints 
Alcoholic addiction 

Sex conflict 

Cencern with homosexuality 
Concern over masturbation 
Phobias 

Femininity 





prominent and there is a slight tendency 


toward phobias. Alcoholic addiction tends 
to be selectively absent. 

In the third factor the dominating symp- 
toms are obsessive thinking and compulsions, 
but skin symptoms also tend to be prominent. 
Secondarily we see some respiratory symp- 
toms, sex conflict, and a selective absence of 
the tendency to use complaints. 

We may relate the first two factors to 
gastrointestinal and to cardiorespiratory neu- 
rosis or somatization and the third to the 
obsessive-compulsive neurosis. One cannot 
but be impressed, however, by a certain simi- 
larity between these factors and the function- 
ing or dysfunctioning of the three embryonic 
germinal layers. 

The first factor may perhaps be regarded as 
a factor of endodermal dysfunction. The 
complaints relate particularly to the upper 
and lower portions of the endodermal tube 
and a related, or perhaps compensatory, dys- 
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function in the interpersonal relations asso- 
ciated with endodermal dominance, to the 
use of complaints both consciously and un- 
consciously through conversion symptoms, 
and to the abuse of alcohol. 

The second factor may be related to a dys- 
function of mesodermal origin, for anergic 
complaints and circulatory symptoms may 
represent inadequate functioning of meso- 
dermal structures. The apprehension implied 
in body preoccupation and concern with com- 
plaints would appear to relate less to a pattern 
of dependence on others, more to dependence 
on self, and to a stark fear not only of loss of 
power but even of dissolution. 

The third factor combines a “cerebrotonic” 
dysfunction of the central nervous system, 
obsessive and compulsive symptoms, with 
skin symptoms. Both central nervous system 
and skin are, of course, of ectodermic origin. 

The fourth factor is clearly a factor of 
psychological conflict relating to sex and 
sexual function, although there is some sec- 
ondary loading with cardiovascular symp- 
tomatology. This factor pattern seems not 
to have been identified in factorial literature 
although it is readily recognized by clinicians. 

The fifth factor is difficult to interpret and 
probably represents residual variance. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Ratings by therapists of 184 veteran patients 
receiving psychotherapy in four mental hy- 
giene clinics were intercorrelated. Two 
centroid analyses yielded eight identifiable 
oblique factors. 

1. Three factors, hostility, reality distortion, 
and sex conflict, while clearly recognized 
clinically, do not relate themselves to specific 
diagnoses. 

2. The extremes of two other factors seem 
clearly identifiable with the clinical diagnosis 
of anxiety reaction and of agitated depression. 

3. A factor of gastrointestinal psychoneu- 
rosis carries loadings in use of complaints 
and conversion symptoms. A factor of 
cardiorespiratory psychoneurosis is loaded 
with preoccupation with complaints and con- 
cern over symptoms. A factor of obsessive- 
compulsive neurosis has a substantial loading 
with skin symptoms. This patterning raises 
a question as to whether or not we may have 
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indication in these factors of a grouping of 
dysfunctions by the three embryonic layers. 

4. These findings suggest that many com- 
mon psychiatric syndromes may be identi- 
fiable factorially as functional unities. 
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monc other factors, anxiety has fre- 
Ast been considered an impor- 
tant variable determining performance 
under stress conditions. Although the intro- 
duction of stress has usually been considered 
to affect performance adversely, the vari- 
ables involved have not yet been clearly 
identified; for instance, the question remains 
whether there are consistent differences in the 
effect of stress on anxious and nonanxious 
individuals. 

Several recent experimental studies relevant 
to this question have used scores on the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale (28) as the measure of 
anxiety. In one of these Wenar (29), treat- 
ing manifest anxiety as an irrelevant drive 
and shock-produced stress as the relevant 
drive, and using Hull’s (14) formula for 
drive combination, predicted that anxious 
subjects (Ss) would be. less affected by in- 
creasing stress than would nonanxious sub- 
jects. While Wenar’s results and those of a 
study by Myers (20) tended to support this 
prediction, the results of other experimental 
studies (17, 22) indicate that anxious Ss are 
more affected by increasing stress than non- 
anxious Ss, i.e., the difference in performance 
between anxious and nonanxious Ss tends to 
increase with increasing stress. 

Other investigators (1, 5, 7, 18, 19, 23, 24, 
26), using a clinical approach, have obtained 
results indicating that differences in the be- 
havior of anxious or neurotic individuals 
may either increase or decrease as a function 
of stress, depending perhaps upon the nature 
of the response being measured. 


Rorschach Scores and Manifest Anxiety 

The view has been held by various Ror- 
schach authorities that the Rorschach is 
sensitive to and reflects anxiety as observed 
clinically. There is conflicting clinical evi- 
dence, however, concerning the validity of 
many of the so-called anxiety indicators. 
Recently Elizur (10) has developed a tech- 
nique, the Rorschach Content Test (RCT), 
for obtaining a quantitative measure of 


anxiety from Rorschach protocols which may 
prove an effective means of determining the 
degree of anxiety. 

In a recent investigation of the influence of 
experimentally produced anxiety Eichler (9) 
found that four (number of W, number of R, 
number of oligophrenic details, and number 
of weighted shading responses*) of the 15 
Rorschach anxiety indicators investigated 
appeared to be affected. In addition, Ss in 
the stress group were found to be more 
anxious than the control Ss as measured by 
self-ratings on an anxiety-tensior. (A-T) scale. 

It has also been assumed that Rorschach 
factors other than the specific anxiety indi- 
cators are affected by clinical anxiety. Thus 
Beck (4) has implied some relationship be- 
tween Rorschach indices of “intellectual con- 
trol” (F+% and Form-Color Integration) 
and anxiety; however, clinical findings in 
regard to these hypothesized relations have 
been conflicting. 

Since there is some evidence that certain 
Rorschach indices of anxiety and intellectual 
control are related to clinically observed 
anxiety and since the Taylor Anxiety Scale 
was constructed on the basis of clinical de- 
scriptions of anxiety (6), it may be asked how 
scores on the Taylor Anxiety Scale relate to 
purportedly relevant Rorschach indices. 


Rorschach Scores and Changes in Perform- 
ance under Stress 
Recent experimental investigations of vari- 
ous Rorschach indices have included attempts 
to relate Rorschach scores to the effect of 


1A modification of a thesis submitted to the depart- 
ment of psychology of the State University of lowa in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree. The writer is indebted to Professor I. E. Farber 
under whose direction this investigation was undertaken. 
Acknowledgment is also made of the generous assistance 
of Professors W. G. Dahlstrom, L. D. Goodstein, and 
J. G. Martire, and Messrs. H. i. Kalish and J. P. Dolch. 

2 Now Chief Psychologist at the South Carolina Men- 
tal Health Commission, Mental Hygiene Division, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

8 Eichler followed a procedure suggested by Hertz (11) 
to determine his “total number of shading weight.” 
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different stress conditions on performance in 
specific tasks. Prominent among these studies 
is that by Williams (30), who found relations 
between the amount of decrement in per- 
formance on the Wechsler-Bellevue Digit 
Symbol test due to stress and the following 
Rorschach scores, presumed to be measures 
of intellectual control: F+-°/ on all cards, 
r==—.606; F+-% on the color cards only, 
r==—.724; and Form-Color Integration (an 
average weighted color score), r=.345. 

Baker and Harris (2) found relations of 
borderline significance between F+-% and 
between Form-Color Integration and increase 
in variability of speech intensity under stress. 
In another study Smith and George (25) 
found significant curvilinear relationships 
between the Rorschach F°% and the differ- 
ence in performance before and after stress 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue Digit Symbo! and 
Information tests. 


ProspleM 


The present study is concerned with the 
investigation of three sets of relations: 

1. The relation between manifest anxiety 
and changes in performance under stress con- 
ditions. In order to determine the relative 
effects of stress on anxious and nonanxious 
individuals, performance cn the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Digit Symbol test under stress and 
nonstress conditions was investigated for Ss 
obtaining high and low scores on the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale. 

2. The relation between Rorschach indices 
and manifest anxiety. On the assumption 
that the Rorschach measures of anxiety and 
intellectual control are related to manifest 
anxiety, the relations between scores on the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale and the following 
Rorschach measures of anxiety were investi- 
gated: number of W, number of R, sum of 
Shading Weight, sum of Shading Weight 
(Hertz), and the RCT anxiety score; in addi- 
tion the relations between scores on the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale and the following Ror- 
schach measures of intellectual control were 
investigated: F+-°% on all cards, F+-9% on 
color cards only, Form-Color Integration, and 
Modified Form-Color Integration. The rela- 
tions between judges’ over-all ranking of the 
Rorschach protocols for degree of manifest 
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anxiety and for degree of intellectual control 
and the Taylor Anxiety Scale scores were 
also determined. 

3. The relation between Rorschach meas- 
ures of anxiety and of intellectual control and 
changes in performance under stress condt- 
tions, The Rorschach scores listed under (2) 
above were correlated with the decrement in 
performance on the Digit Symbol test due to 
experimentally induced stress. 


MetHop 


Subjects 


Two groups of Ss, each consisting of 24 students 
(12 men and 12 women) were selected from the 
introductory course in psychology. Those students 
scoring 22 or above (upper 20 per cent of the distri- 
bution of scores for a normative population of about 
2,000 students) and those scoring 7 or below (lower 
20 per cent of the standardization population) on 
the Taylor Anxiety Scale were selected as the 
anxious and the nonanxious group, respectively. 
The experimenter (E) was not aware of the experi- 
mental group to which any S belonged since Ss 
were selected by a colleague. An equal number 
of men and women were included in both the 
anxious and nonanxious groups because preliminary 
investigation had suggested a possible sex difference 
in the level of performance on the Digit Symbol 
test. 


Experimental Procedure and Materials 


The Taylor Anxiety Scale was given to the entire 
introductory class as a routine laboratory assign- 
ment early in the semester. Following the selec- 
tion of Ss on the basis of this test, Willia..is’ (30) 
general experimental procedure was closely fol- 
lowed. Accordingly, the experiment was divided 
into the following parts: (a4) Rorschach adminis- 
tration, (4) a training session consisting of practice 
on the Digit Symbol test, designed to bring Ss to a 
stable level of performance under sonstress con- 
ditions, and (c) a stress period designed to obtain 
measures of performance on the Digit Symbol test 
under stress conditions. The above procedures were 
carried out in two separate sessions separated by a 
20- to 48-hour interval as follows: 


Session I 
Rorschach administration 
5-minute rest interval 
7 practice trials, Digit Symbol test 


Session II 
5 practice trials, Digit Symbol test 4 


* Williams used only eight practice trials on the Digit 
Symbol test prior to the three control trials. The writer, 
in the preliminary investigation, found that the level of 
performance for her group did not reach a stable level 
in eight trials. Consequently, it was considered necessary 
to increase the number of practice trials prior to the 
control testing. 
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3-minute rest interval 

3 trials, Digit Symbol test (control) : 

S taken to another room and given stress instructions 
3 trials, Digit Symbol test (stress) 


The modified Wechsler-Bellevue Digit Symbol 
test was administered with the usual go-second time 
allowance per trial and a 60-second rest interval 
between trials. This test represents a modification 
of the original Wechsler-Bellevue test which con- 
sisted of 67 items. Williams modified the latter by 
repeating the last 43 items. Since a preliminary 
investigation indicated that 110 items were not suffi- 
cient for some Ss, 66 additional items selected by 
use of a table of random numbers were added, mak- 
ing a total of 176 items. 

Immediately following the last control trial of the 
training session (Trial 15), each S was taken into 
another room where three persons introduced as 
psychologists © were seated before a one-way screen. 
A camera, mounted on a tripod, was in a prominent 
position against the screen. The remaining appa- 
ratus, consisting of a phonograph, an amplifier, a 
shocking device in series with a variac connected 
to the 115-volt 60-cycle A.C. supply line, and 
interval timers for the presentation of light and 
electric-shock stimuli, were placed on a table just 
to the left of the screen. 

The use of the one-way screen was described and 
S was then taken into an adjoining room on the 
other side of the one-way screen and seated at a 
table directly in front of the screen. Mimeographed 
Digit Symbol test blanks, pencils, electrodes 
mounted on a leather strap, and a small panel con- 
taining a red and a white light rested on the table. 
This room was in complete darkness with the 
exception of two #1 Photoflood lamps focused 
directly on the S. The E attached electrodes to the 
palm and back of the S’s nonpreferred hand and 
then returned to the observation room. 

Instructions for the remainder of the stress period 
had been previously recorded and were presented 
by means of the amplifying system. The S was 
told that: he was being observed by the psycholo- 
gists who were taking notes and continuous photo- 
graphs of his behavior; if his performance was not 
satisfactory, he might receive an electric shock; the 
flashing of the white light would indicate the shock- 
ing apparatus was on and the flashing of the red 
light would indicate his performance was substand- 
ard and that he was in danger of being shocked. 
The lights and shock were then demonstrated. 

At the beginning of each trial the white light 
flashed on. Five seconds later the red light went 
on and remained on until five seconds before the 
end of the go-second tria!. At this point a shock 
of one second’s duration was given and both lights 
went off. Detailed instructions for the stress period 
are given in Williams’ article (30). 


5 Most of the individuals who acted as observers were 
graduate students in clinical psychology. Because of the 
demands of time and scheduling, it was not possible to 
arrange for at least some of the observers to be of the 
sex opposite to that of S. 
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Following the three stress trials the electrodes 
were removed and S was asked to rate his reaction 
to the stress situation on a 6-point scale similar to 
one described by Eichler (9). After S$ had marked 
this self-rating anxiety-tension scale, he was asked 
to verbalize his feelings during the stress situation. 
These comments were recorded and S was then 
asked specifically what elements, if any, in the stress 
situation were disturbing or anxiety producing. 
Before leaving the experimental room, S was reas- 
sured concerning his performance and thanked for 
his cooperation. He was also asked not to divulge 
the nature of the experiment. 


Scoring Procedure 

The Digit Symbol test was scored by counting the 
number of items correctly marked (no half-scores 
were given). An average decrement score on the 
Digit Symbol test taken under stress was deter- 
mined for each individual by subtracting his average 
score on the three Digit Symbol stress trials from 
his average score on the last three training trials 
(control period). 

All Rorschach protocols were coded and then 
scored by the writer who was not aware which 
protocols belonged to the anxious group and which 
belonged to the nonanxious group. The protocols 
were scored according to the Beck symbols and 
norms (3). Hertz’s norms (12) for plus and minus 
form quality were used when the form quality of 
the response could not be determined by reference 
to the Beck norms. Additional responses which 
could not be scored plus or minus by reference to 
either of the above lists of norms were presented 
to a group of five graduate students in clinical 
psychology whose majority opinion was accepted 
as the final determinant of the form quality of the 
unlisted responses. Unlike the usual Beck proce- 
dure, all responses containing a form element were 
scored plus or minus in order that the maximum 
number of responses could be used in determining 
the various Rorschach scores under investigation. 

Eleven measures were derived from the Rorschach 
protocols as follows: 


Anxiety Measures 

1. Number of W. The number of W’s in each indi- 
vidual record. 

2. Number of R. The number of responses in each 
individual record. 

3. Sum of Shading Weight. Conventional weights 
(FY=.5; YF=1.0; Y=1.5) were assigned to the various 
shading responses within a protocol, and these values 
were summated. Only responses scored by Beck as FY, 
YF, or Y were used; texture and vista responses were 
not used. 

4. Sum of Shading Weight (Hertz). Responses con- 
taining shading as a primary determinant were assigned 
the full values indicated in 3, while responses containing 
shading as 2 secondary determinant were assigned half 
the indicated values. Included were responses contain- 
ing texture, vista, diffuse shading, and achromatic black 
determinants; containing achromatic white were 
excluded. 

5. RCT anxiety score. Elizur’s scoring procedure, 

6. Judges’ over-all ranking of degree of manifest 
anxiety. The coded Rorschach protocols were sub- 
mitted to three Rorschach interpreters who were re- 
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quested to rank the 48 protocols on the basis of a 
descriptive definition of manifest anxiety, following 
Taylor (27). The judges first sorted the protocols into 
six classes, graduated in degree of manifest anxiety, to 
facilitate the rank ordering. A rank of 1 was given to 
the individual judged highest in degree of manifest 
anxiety and a rank of 48 for the one judged lowest. 


Intellectual Control Measures 

97. F+-% for all cards. Total number of F+- re- 
sponses of cach S divided by his total number of F 
responses. 

8. F+-% for color cards only. Total number of F+ 
responses of each S on the color cards divided by the 
total number of F responses on the color cards. 

9. Form-Color Integration (average weighted color 
score). Conventional weights (FC=.5; CF=1.0; 
C=1.5) assigned to the various color responses, values 
summated and divided by the number of color responses. 

10. Modified Form-Color Integration. Determined by 
the same method used to obtain Form-Color Integration, 
except that the following weights were employed: 
FC+=.5; FC—=1; CF+=1.5; CF—=2; and pure 
C=2.5. (The latter method was used in order to take 
account of Klopfer’s (15) suggestion that F— responses 
are more indicative of a forced or less well integrated 
emotional contro!.) 

11. Judges’ over-all ranking for degree of intellectual 
control, Obtained by the same method used to obtain 
the judges’ rankings of manifest anxiety. The judges 
were provided with a descriptive definition of intellectual 
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control, following Williams (30), and a description of 
six sorting classes for this variable. A rank of 1 was 
assigned to the individual judged lowest in degree of 
intellectual control and a rank of 48 to the one judged 
highest.6 


REsuULTs AND Discussion 


Digit Symbol Performance and Changes 
under Stress 


The Digit Symbol performance of all Ss 
on the practice trials, the control trials, and 
the stress trials is indicated in Fig. 1. The 
scores for the anxious and nonanxious Ss, and 
for men and women are plotted separately. 

This figure indicates that a stable level of 
performance on the Digit Symbol test may 
not have been reached before Ss were placed 


in the stress situation, although signs of 

®Each judge’s set of rankings for both anxiety and 
intellectual control was translated, in accordance with a 
method suggested by Hull (13), into a per cent position 
and the per cent position translated on a 10-point linear 
scale. The values thus obtained correspond to z scores. 
Combined z scores, based on the assigned ranks by the 
three judges, were obtained for each individual. 
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leveling off are suggested. It is probable, 
however, that the improvement in scores fol- 
lowing the 12 practice trials is attributable to 
the rest period preceding the three control 
trials. 

Table 1 presents the mean scores on the 
Digit Symbol task for the anxious and non- 
anxious men and women during the control 
trials and during the stress trials. 

An analysis of variance’ (Lindquist’s [16] 
Type III design) of the control means and 
of the stress means was made to determine 
whether Digit Symbol performance differed 
as a function of sex, anxiety, treatment (con- 
trol vs. stress conditions), or combinations of 
these three variables. The only F ratio that 
reached significance was that involving the 
treatment factor, the obtained F of 33.36 for 


TABLE 1 


Mean Dicrr Symsot Scores puRING CONTROL AND 
Stress Periops ror Anxious AND Non- 
ANxIous MEN AND WoMEN 
(N=12 in each group) 








Stress MEANS 
MEN 


86.69 
88.25 


ConTroLt MEANS 


MEN WomeEN 


WomMEN 





101.06 
99.83 


91.75 
93-44 


97.69 
92.31% 





this factor being significant beyond the .1 
per cent level. The only additional F ratio 
that exceeded unity was that involving the 
interaction between anxiety and treatment. 
An F of 3.43 for this interaction was fairly 
close to that required for significance at the 
5 per cent level (4.04). 

These findings indicate that the level of 
Digit Symbol rerformance during the con- 
trol trials and during the stress trials was 
not significantly affected by sex or anxiety.® 
The introduction of stress, however, clearly 
affected Digit Symbol performance. Although 
the interaction between anxiety and treat- 
ment was not significant, the greater mean 
decrement for the anxious than for the non- 
anxious Ss (10.15 vs. 5.23) tends to support 

™The data on which the various statistical analyses 
were performed in this study are to be found in the 
dissertation deposited in the State University of Iowa 
library. 

8 An analysis of variance of the mean Digit Symbol 
scores on the 3 control plus the 5 preceding practice 


trials also shows that the level of performance was not 
significantly affected by these variables. 
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the supposition chat stress may have had a 
greater effect upon anxious than upon non- 
anxious Ss, Certainly the opposite hypothe- 
sis, that stress affects the performance of 
anxious Ss /ess than that of nonanxious indi- 
viduals, does not seem so plausible in this 
particular instance. 


Rorschach Scores and Manifest Anxiety 


The means, standard deviations, and ?#’s 
between the means of 11 Rorschach scores 


TABLE 2 


Means, SD’s, #’s, AND Bisertat r’s BETWEEN Ron- 
SCHACH Scores OF ANXIOUS AND 
Nownanxious Groups 
(N in cach group=24) 








RoascHacn 
CaTRroory 





Anxiety Indices 


No. W 

No. Rt 

Sh. Wet 

Sh. We. (Hertz)+ 
RCT anx. scale 


Judges’ ranking -. 


CANO Hw Hew 


Intell. Control Indices 


F+%, all cards x. 


Bae 


F+-%, color cards ue 


F-C Integ. oe 


Mod. F-C Integ. x. 


Judges’ ranking oe 


~ 
a 





* Significant at .o5 level. 
** Significant at .o2 level. 
*** Significant at .o1 level. 
+ Results for this measure are reported in terms of a square 
root transformation of the original scores. 


for the anxious and nonanxious groups are 
given in Table 2. This table also includes 
the biserial r’s (for widespread classes) be- 
tween these 11 Rorschach factors and scores 
on the Taylor Anxiety Scale. 

Four of the six Rorschach indices of anxiety 
differentiated at an acceptable level of confi- 
dence between the anxious and nonanxious 
Ss selected on the basis of the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale. The most reliable difference was that 
between the total number of responses by the 
two groups, the anxious Ss giving the greater 
number. The next most reliable difference 
was that based upon the Rorschach Content 
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Test devised by Elizur. With the notable 
exception of number of responses, the differ- 
ences between the means of the Rorschach 
anxiety measures were in the expected 
directions. 

None of the five Rorschach indices of intel- 
lectual control differentiated between the 
anxious and nonanxious Ss at even the 10 
per cent level. With the possible exception 
of the F+-%," the means of the intellectual 
control measures were in the expected 
direction. 

As an additional index of the relations 
between the Rorschach scores and manifest 
anxiety, biserial r’s for widespread classes 
were computed in accordance with the 
formulation given by Peters and Van Voor- 
his (21). Since the standard error of the 
obtained correlations is approximately .187, 
none of the correlations presented in Table 2 
is significant. 

In recognition of the claim that a “global” 
approach to the Rorschach may be more 
useful for predictive purposes than more 
analytic methods, judges’ over-all rankings 
of manifest anxiety and intellectual contro! 
were obtained in the present study. One of 
the problems in using such rankings for pre- 
dictive purposes is that the different raters 
often do not show a high degree of agreement 
among themselves. In order to determine 
the reliability of the obtained rankings, prod- 
uct-moment correlations among the three 
clinical psychologists who served as judges in 
the present study were determined. The 
results are presented in Table 3. 

On the manifest anxiety rankings, two of 
the judges showed significant correlations 
with the third, but not between themselves, 
while on the intellectual control rankings 
only one significant intercorrelation was ob- 
tained between individual judges. A‘ analy- 
sis of variance technique was used to estimate 
the reliability of the judges’ rankings of 
manifest anxiety and of intellectual control 
in accordance with Ebel’s (8) formulation. 

® According to Beck, the F+-% “in some instances is 
discrepantly high indicating the effects of anxiety” (4, 
p. 22). Im the present instance the mean F+% on all 
cards and the tacan F+% on color cards only were 
slightly higher for the anxious than for the nonanxious 
group, although the mean F+% on all cards for the 


conibined groups was somewhat below the mean for 
normals as reported by Beck (4). 


A reliability coefficient of .440 was obtained 
for the individual rankings on manifest 
anxiety and of .358 for the individual rank- 
ings on intellectual control. Both of these 
reliability coefficients are significant beyond 
the .1 per cent level. The reliability of the 
average rankings were also obtained and 
found to be .7o2 for manifest anxiety and 
629 for intellectual control. Thus it may be 
seen that the judges as a group were not only 
able to cistinguish between the anxious and 
nonanxious Ss in this study, but also showed 
considerable agreement among themselves. 


TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THREE JuDGES’ OVER-ALL 
Rankincs oF Manirest ANXIETY AND oF IN- 
TELLECTUAL CONTROL FOR ALL SUBJECTS 
(Number of subjects ranked by each judge=48) 








RANKING p 





Manifest Anxiety 
Judges I & Il -209 -44 +10-.20 
Judges I & Ill . 487 -79 <.001 
Judges II & II -624 -43 <.001 


Intellectual Control 
Judges I & Il .680 +29 <.001 
Judges I & III -268 .89 -05-.10 
Judges II & Ill -127 - 869 -30—. 40 





Perhaps the most striking of the results re- 
ported in this section was the superior pro- 
ductivity, in terms of the mean total number 
of responses, of the anxious Ss. Since the 
direction of this difference was opposite to 
that found by Eichler, it must be concluded 
that manifest anxiety, as measured by the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale, is different from the 
stress-produced anxiety studied by Eichler. 
The latter kind of anxiety appears to inhibit 
verbalization on the Rorschach, whereas the 
former kind appears to facilitate verbaliza- 
tion. In view of this difference, it is all the 
more notable that clinical judges were able, 
in both Eichler’s study and the present study, 
to identify the states involved. 

In view of the present finding with respect 
to fluency, it might be asked whether the 
obtained difference between the RCT anxiety 
scores of the anxious and nonanxious Ss 
might also have reflected the verbal fluency 
factor. Following a procedure suggested by 
Eichler (9), the method of covariance analy- 
sis was applied to the RCT scores to adjust 
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for the difference in number of responses by 
the anxious and nonanxious Ss. The RCT 
anxiety score showed a correlation of .50 with 
the total number of responses. When the 
total R minus the number of RCT anxiety 
responses was correlated with RCT scores, 
the resulting r was .38. In employing the 
covariance analysis, the total R minus total 
RCT score was used as the independent 
variable and the RCT score was used as the 
dependent variable. With the groups made 
comparable on the productivity factor, the 
obtained difference between the mean num- 
ber of RCT responses of the anxious and 
nonanxious groups decreased in significance 
from the level of .1<p<.o2 to the level 
of 1< p<. 

Finally, it is to be noted that although 
some significant differences were found be- 
tween Rorschach scores of anxious and non- 
anxious Ss, as measured by the ¢ test, not one 
of the biserial correlations between the several 
Rorschach scores and manifest anxiety was 
found to be significantly different from zero. 
Since the biserial r for widespread classes 
represents only a rough measure of the degree 
of correlation, it may be that the results of 
the ¢ test may be accepted. Nevertheless, the 
failure to obtain significant results by use of 
the biserial r should temper one’s confidence 
in the validity of the positive results obtained. 


Rorschach Scores and Changes in Digit 


Symbol Performance under Stress 


Table 4 presents the means, standard devi- 
ations, and ranges of the Digit Symbol con- 
trol, stress, and decrement scores and of the 
Rorschach scores and the anxiety-tension 
self-ratings for all Ss, without regard to 
degree of manifest anxiety. 

Scatter diagrams were plotted for each of 
the 11 Rorschach scores under, investigation 
against the Digit Symbol decrement scores. 
Since the plots did not indicate any cuzvi- 
linear relationships nor any disjunction be- 
tween the scores of anxious and nonanxious 
Ss, product-moment correlations were com- 
puted between the Rorschach scores’? and 

10 The scores for sums of shading weight, shading 
weight (Hertz), and total number of responses were 
skewed; consequently, a square root transformation was 


used in order to normalize the data before obtaining the 
correlations. 


TABLE 4 


Means, STANDARD Deviations, AND Rancgs on Dictr 
Symsot Controt, Stress, AND DrcREMENT 
Scores, on Anxiety-Tension (4-7) 
Serr-RaTINGs, AND ON RORSCHACH 
Scores FOR ALL SuByECTS 








Test RANGE 





Digit Symbol Scores 
Mean control trials 
Mean stress trials 
Mean decrement scores 
(cont. minus st.) 
Self -Rating on A-T Scale 
Rorschach Anxiety Measures 
No. of W 
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decrements in Digit Symbol performance. 
These correlations and their respective #’s are 
presented in Table 5. 


Of the 11 relationships investigated, not 
one reached an acceptable level of statistical 
significance, an r of .291 being required for 
significance at the 5 per cent level. Of all 
the Rorschach indices investigated, the RCT 
anxiety score showed the highest correlation 
(.149) with amount of performance decre- 
ment. There is no evidence in the present 


TABLE 5 


Propuct-MoMENT CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN Ror- 
scHAcH Scores AND Dicitr Sympot Dec- 
REMENT Scores FOR ALL SUBJECTS 
AND TuHerrR ?'s 


(N=48) 








MEASURE 





Rorschach Anxiety 
No. of W 
No. of R 
Sh. Wt. 
Sh. Wr. (Hertz) 
RCT anxicty score 
Over-all protocol manifest anxiety 
ranking 
Intellectual Control 
F+Y% all cards 
F+-Y% color cards 
F-C Integ. 
Mod. F-C Integ. 
Over-all protocol intellectual con- 
trol ranking 
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study, then, that Rorschach indices of intellec- 
tual control or anxiety can be used to predict 
decrement in performance on the Digit 
Symbol task under stress. 

These results are particularly important, 
perhaps, in view of the rather wide accept- 
ance of Williams’ findings. It may be that 
the slight differences in procedure in Digit 
Symbol practice and the stress-producing 
situation, and the use of nonrandom samples 
from the general population in the present 
study, may explain this discrepancy. How- 
ever, the stress produced in the present study 
was clearly effective, as indicated by the 
highly significant drop in performance 
accompanying it, although the mean decre- 
ment was not quite as great as that reported 
by Williams. In addition, the variability of 
the scores involved was as great or greater 
than that reported by Williams. The fact 
remains that the Rorschach indices used 
were not related to the amounts of decre- 
ment that did occur. One hypothesis that 
might be advanced is that the correlations 
reported by Williams were spuriously high, 
and have simply suffered, in the present 
study, the attenuation that frequently occurs 
on cross-validation. 


Self-Ratings on Anxiety-Tension Scale 


A significant difference was found between 
the mean self-ratings on the anxiety-tension 
scale for the anxious (M=3.51, SD=.93) 
and the nonanxious (M=2.49, SD=.93) 
groups: t==3.73, p<.oor. Thus, as a group, 
the anxious Ss considered themselves some- 
what more tense, anxious, and disturbed dur- 
ing the stress situation than did the non- 
anxious Ss. This finding duplicates Eich- 
ler’s (9) finding of a significant ¢ between 
mean self-ratings on the A-T scale of Ss 
taking the Rorschach under stress and non- 
stress conditions. 

The biserial r for widespread classes be- 
tween the Ss’ self-ratings on the anxiety-ten- 
sion scale and manifest anxiety as measured 
by the Taylor Anxiety Scale was .294. This 
correlation approaches statistical significance 
and is larger than any of the biserials ob- 
tained between the Rorschach scores under 
investigation and the Taylor Anxiety Scale. 
This correlation is not surprising since Ss 
who rate themselves on an anxiety-tension 


scale as more anxious or disturbed under 
stress would also probably tend to make 
similar verbal statements on the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale. 

The product-moment correlation between 
Ss’ self-ratings on the anxiety-tension scale 
and the Digit Symbol decrement scores was 
211 (.10<p<.20). Although this correla- 
tion is not large enough to reach an accept- 
able level of significance, it is higher than 
any of the correlations between the Rorschach 
scores that were considered and the Digit 
Symbol decrement scores. A possible ex- 
planation of this finding is that Ss who rate 
themselves as anxious under stress also recog- 
nize and admit poorer performance. 


The comments made by Ss following the 
self-rating indicated that the most important 
disturbing elements in the stress situation 
were the shock, the panel lights, and the heat 
from the Photoflood lamps. Only four or 
five Ss considered the observers a source of 
disturbance while the remaining Ss were not 
concerned with the observers either because 
“they could not be seen” or because S was 
“concentrating on the things at hand.” Only 
12 of the 48 Ss considered the shock as being 
either severe or even moderately severe; eight 
of these were females and seven were anxious 
Ss. The anxious group had a slight tendency 
to enumerate more anxiety-producing ele- 
ments. Typical comments given by the 
anxious Ss were as follows: “I couldn’t con- 
centrate because I was worried about the 
shock and I don’t do well under pressure”; 
“I don’t like the attitude of not up to ‘your 
standard’ because you can’t help not being 
at standard under pressure and I’m not one 
that likes shock and that one nearly drove 
me out of my chair”; “The shock was the 
most disturbing thing to me and the red 
light bothered me because it was interrupting 
while I was trying to work.” Most of the 
nonanxious Ss commented on the shock, but 
felt that the situation in general was not very 
disturbing. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was to 
investigate the following three problems: 
(a) the relationship between manifest anxiety 
as measured by the Taylor Anxiety Sca'e and 
changes in Digit Symbol performance under 
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stress conditions, (2) the relationship be- 
tween Rorschach measures of anxiety and of 
intellectual control and manifest anxiety, and 
(c) the relationship between Rorschach 
measures of intellectual control and of anxiety 
and changes in Digit Symbol performance 
under stress conditions. 

Twenty-four anxious Ss (12 men and 12 
women) were selected from students in the 
upper fifth and 24 nonanxious Ss (12 men 
and 12 women) from the lower fifth of scores 
on the Taylor Anxiety Scale. All Ss were sub- 
jected to a Rorschach administration, a train- 
ing session consisting of 12 practice trials on 
the Digit Symbol test, a control period con- 
sisting of three additional trials on the Digit 
Symbol test, and a stress period consisting of 
three more trials on the Digit Symbol test 
under stress conditions. The above proce- 
dures were carried out in two sessions sep- 
arated by a 20- to 48-hour interval. “Stress” 
consisted of taking S to another room where 
his performance was ostensibly observed and 
recorded by three psychologists and shocking 
S just before the termination of each of the 
three stress trials because his performance 
presumably was considered “substandard.” 

The results and conclusions were as 
follows: 

1. Stress significantly impaired Digit Sym- 
bol performance. The level of Digit Symbol 
performance under control and stress condi- 
tions was not significantly affected by sex or 
anxiety, although there was some suggestive 
evidence that anxious Ss tended to be more 
affected by stress than nonanxious Ss and, 
consequently, that differences in performance 
between the anxious and the nonanxious tend 
to increase under stress conditions. 

2. Four of six Rorschach indices of anxiety 
that were investigated differentiated between 
the anxious and nonanxious Ss at an accept- 
able level ot significance. The most reliable 
of these differences was in terms of the num- 
ber of Rorschach responses. Since the direc- 
tion of the difference in productivity was 
opposite to that found by Eichler, it is con- 
cluded that manifest anxiety as measured by 
the Taylor Anxiety Scale represents some- 
thing quite different from the stress-produced 
anxiety studied by Eichler. None of the five 
Rorschach indices of intellectual control in- 
vestigated differentiated between the anxious 
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and nonanxious groups. However, since the 
judges reliably distinguished between the 
anxious and the nonanxious Ss on the over- 
all protocol ranking of manifest anxiety and 
also attained fairly high degrees of agreement 
among themselves in ranking the protocols 
for both the degree of intellectual control and 
of manifest anxiety, it is suggested that 
judges’ rankings may be successfully used to 
determine the extent of personality traits 
shown in the Rorschach records. 

3. None of the 11 Rorschach indices of 
manifest anxiety or of iniellectual control 
correlated significantiy with the decrement 
in Digit Symbol periermance under stress. 
Thus, previously seported positive findings 
with respect to the value of Rorschach indices 
in predicting impairment in performance 
under stress were not subst tiated. 

4. The anxious Ss were s.znificantly more 
anxious during the stress «tuation than the 
nonanxious, as measured by seif-ratings on 
the anxiety-tension scale. 
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that the results from different projective 

tests of “personality” should be similar 
or equivalent, it is proposed to demonstrate 
that what we may well obtain from such test 
evaluation of psychiatric disorders is quite the 
opposite. Certain inconsistencies between 
projective test results, among psychotic sub- 
jects, do not seem to indicate that these 
methods of investigation are invalid, but 
rather, appear to reflect inconsistencies and/or 
a disorganization within the personality 
structure probably attributable to the psy- 
chotic process. 

When a new test is developed, a common 
method of assaying its validity is to determine 
the extent to which it is correlated with a 
known or established test that is reputed to 
evaluate essentially the same variable. This 
is a frequently adopted and relatively suc- 
cessful procedure in the field of intelligence 
tests. It is because of these very coefficients 
of correlation that we can expect the tests, 
whose relationship is established, to yield 
highly similar, perhaps even identical, results 
under usual circumstances. ‘Though few 
statistical correlations between even two .f 
the projective tests of personality appear to 
have been reported, there is a fairly prevalent 
assumption that the results of such tests will, 
nonetheless, be comparable, if not highly 
similar (2, 10, 13, 16, 17, 19). Where such 
tests are utilizing essentially similar or paral- 
lel test material, the results should logically 
be in close agreement. Such is the case, for 
example, when the Rorschach and Behn ink- 
blots are compared (3, 6) or when inkblots 
made by the subject, as distinct from a stand- 
ard set, are utilized (4, 5). However, where 


Tis we have been inclined to assume 


1 Presented, in part, at the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Psychological Association, Toronto, February, 
1952. 

2 Thanks are extended to Dr. H. Lehmann, clinical 
director, for his many helpful suggestions concerning 
the rating and interpretation of fingerpaintings and to 
Dr. G. E. Reed, medical superintendent, for his kind 
cooperation and permission to publish this data. 


the test materials and/or the tasks required 
of the subject are basically different, it may 
not iollow that these results will necessarily 
be similar, that is, consistent. 

Certain variables of both test material and 
personality of the subject are critical factors 
in so far as the consistency of results between 
projective tests is concerned. It has been 
found that the psychological structure of the 
individual governs his projections somewhat 
independeatly of the formal characteristics of 
the test material. Thus, the consistency of 
the subject in responding to similar, but not 
identical, test material (e.g., the Behn and 
Harrower inkblots) is more basic to the pro- 
jective technique than the necessity of em- 
ploying standardized test material as in the 
inkblot test (4, 5), where the strength of the 
individual's characteristic mode of perception, 
whether he is normal or suffering a mental 
disorder, affords a surprising variance in the 
formal aspects of this test material before 
response is significantly altered. “If it ap- 
pears that the subject projects similar patterns 
or configurations upon widely different ma- 
terials ...then the procedures may be 
judged sufficiently valid ...” (7, p. 409). 
This generalization, however, seems appli- 
cable only to changes in the test material of 
degree, but not to those of type. It may well 
be that each particular type of projective 
stimulus elicits response bearing the imprint 
of a different segment of the personality. 
Such a consideration would be in keeping 
with the clinical application of the tests where 
basically the Rorschach is used to evaluate the 
generally latent or potential aspects of per- 
sonality structure, fingerpaintings to assess 
the activity level, Thematic Apperception 
Tests to elicit fantasy material illustrating 
attitudes and identifications, and so forth. 
Thus, if different types of projective stimuli 
are utilized, and if each elicits response stem- 
ming from a different segment of the person- 
ality, then the response of a subject to them 
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can be consistent only if the aspects of his 
personality structure evaluated are thenaselves 
consistent. From the vast experience of psy- 
chiatry and, in particular, psychoanalysis, it 
is evident that such consistency within a total 
personality can be expected, if at all, only 
among the so-called normal individuals. 

If it could be shown, among normal sub- 
jects, that the projective test factors that have 
been assumed to be interpretatively equiva- 
lent do provide consistent (similar) results 
but that these results are inconsistent (dis- 
similar) among cases with psychiatric dis- 
order, then: 

1. These inconsistencies might of them- 
selves be considered as evidence that the tests 
elicit response stemming from different seg- 
ments or levels of the personality structure, 
which is to say that they screen on different 
levels. 

2. The presence of such inconsistencies, and 
perhaps their extent, could offer diagnostic 
implications. 

3. Prediction criteria based on the inter- 
test correlation could form a basis for test 
prognosis. 

4. Shifts in the degree of correlation (both 
inter- and intratest) would offer statistical 
support as to which are the more valid test 
criteria on which to base interpretation and, 
also, che actual extent to which test factors are 
interrelated—some may well be discrete, our 
present “Gestalt” approach notwithstanding. 

5. The complex shift within the personality 
structure, seen as a changing emphasis on 
different modes of personality reaction and 
reflected by shifts in the type of test response, 
throughout the various phases and types of 
mental illness could be objectively (statisti- 
cally) illustrated. 

The present pilot study represents an ex- 
ploratory attempt to gain promising leads to 
the verification of these postulates. 


MeEtHop 


Procedure 


A total of 24 subjects (Ss) of average to superior 
intelligence (Wechsler-Bellevue) formed the “total 
normal” group. All were known to both the author 
and a psychiatrist for a minimum period of one 
year and were considered to be free from manifest 
psychopathology, productive, and apparently well 
adjusted. Since it was essential that this group be 
“ideally” normal, further refinement was under- 
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taken. Those’ whose test results contained devi- 
ations which could not be considered as “within 
normal limits” were held in reserve with the conse- 
quence that there remained 17 cases who were 
judged and tested as normal. These formed what 
will be called the “pure normal” group. The 
abnormal group, a mixed acute psychotic group, 
consisted of 12 schizophrenics and 8 manic depres- 
sive patients recently admitted to a mental hospital 
with florid symptomatology of recent onset. For 
all patients it was a first admission. These patients 
were selected in preference to deteriorated or chronic 
cases since they would have better preservation of 
personality resources. Because of the nature of the 
hypotheses, it was felt that the institutionalized 
group need possess only the distinction of a clear-cut, 
uncompiicated psychotic disorder. This is, of 
course, but a preliminary phase. Later, it is planned 
to apply this procedure to groups homogeneous as 
to diagnosis. 


The two groups were relatively well matched with 
regard to iutelligence, education, age, and sex, 
though the socio-occupational level of the patients 
was lower. The “abnormal before” group repre 
sents the test results before active treatment; the 
“abnormal after” group, the test results following 
treatment. Treatment for all these patients included 
insulin coma and/or electroshock therapy extending 
over a period of 8 wecks, on the average. The 
Rorschach and fingerpainting tests were adminis- 
tered consecutively at one sitting te each S in both 
the normal and abnormal groups. The fingerpaint- 
ings were administered by an occupational therapist 
and scored by the author; the Rorschach tests were 
administered and scored by an assistant psychologist. 

Based on Lehmann’s method of objective rating,® 
a numerical rating scale for fingerpainting was 
developed, each category being defined along a 


Since a detailed description of these rating scales 
will be available in the near future, only a brief outline 
is presented at this time. Manuscripts by H. Lehmann 
and F. Risquez (The use of fingerpainting in the clinical 
evaluation of psychotic conditions: a quantitative and 
qualitative approach. j. ment. Sci., in press) and 
H. Dérken, Jr. (The clinical application of spon- 
taneous fingerpaintings: their objective rating, reliability 
and validity) are now being prepared for publication, 
the latter having been presented at the annual meeting 
of the Psychological Association of the Provirce of 
Quebec, Montreal, November, 1952, in conjunction 
with a technicolor filmstrip, “The Clinical Evaluation 
of Fingerpainting in Psychiatry.” This film was pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of Canada in col- 
laboration with Dr. Lehmann and is scheduled for 
release in 1953. It contains about 50 reproductions in 
color of fingerpaintings from our material illustrating the 
four principal rating categories and the changes that 
occur in the fingerpaintings of psychiatric patients under 
treatment. The objective method on which these rating 
scales were later based was presented in a scientific 
exhibit at the annual meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association in Montreal, May, 1949 (H. Lehmann. Free 
graphic expression as used in clinical follow-up studies 
of psychiatric patients receiving treatment) and also as 
a filmstrip in a round table discussion on “Psychiatric 
Aspects of Artistic Expression” at the subsequent annual 
mecting in Detroit, May, 1950. 
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continuum from absence (0) to excess (12). Both 
the category of “mood,” as judged by the colors 
used, and that of “reality contact,” as judged by 
the type of content, are inflexibly defined. The 
scales for the categories of “energy output,” as 
judged by the number and pressure of strokes, 
number of details, motion of stroke, and variation 
and size of painting, and “clarity,” as judged by 
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Dr. Lehmann and by reference to a file of some 
6,000 fingerpaintings classified by diagnosis and 
with a clinical description o: the patients available 
in most instances. 

The Rorschach tests were scored after the method 
of Klopfer and Kelley and Davidson (11, 12). Ror- 
schach test factors that might logically be related 
to the four fingerpainting categories were se 


TABLE 1 


CoRRELATION OF THE FINGERPAINTING CATEGORIES WITH CERTAIN “INTERPRETATIVELY RELATED” 
RorscHacu Factors 











Tora 
NorMaL 
(N=24) 


Pure 
NorMAL 
(N=17) 


BEFore 
(N=20) 


FINGERPAINTING 


ABNORMAL ABNORMAL 
AFTER 
(N=20) 


RorscHacH 





Mood .210 
.130 
-119 
-115 
.040 
.067 
-022 


+154 
-173 
.087 
.00o0 
.064 
-025 
-108 


525° +.369 
507° 
314 
+272 
-199 
-192 
008 


.697%* 
.446 
353 
-145 
-121 
063 
+059 


-456 
404 
-347 
321 
279 
27 

.146 
024 


It+++++ 


Energy Output + .509° 


+1 Ltt +11 +444 


l++++++ 


Reality Contact +.522° -235 
095 
.072 
-259 
-349 
-157 
.318 
. 286 


-275 -212 


-433 +-529°° 181 
.385 -035 
165 .077 
050 .248 
040 +229 


r++} 


ao 
+. 
ob 
4. 
+. 
+. 
ao 
+. 


1+] 


Clarity 


+++++4 


+.079 


responses with color 
responses with color, incl. black 
responses with color 
responses with color (main det.) 
Sum C (rev. addit. as 1/2) 
Sum C 
8910% 


# whole responses 

°, whole responses 

°% whole plus responses 

# animal mov. plus color-form resp. 
total number responses 

total form level rating 

# animal movement responses 


# popular plus “very frequent” resp. 

# resp. with form-color and/or form-contact 
# FC+-Fe (main det. only) 

form plus % (S+1.0) 

% large usual detail 

# popular responses 

popular % (correct. to 25 R) 

% original responses 

% animal responses 


average form level 

form plus % (S+1.0) 

restricted form plus % (S+1.5) 
total form level rating 

# form plus responses 





* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


For N=17, significant and very significant deviations from ro are +.497 and +-.623, respectively; for 
N=20, +.456 and +.575; for N24, +.413 and +.526. 


the design and composition, the distinctness of 
figure-ground, perspective, and contrast, allow some 
subjective variation among raters since the score 
is dependent on a descriptive appraisal. How- 
ever, as only simple features need be appraised and 
pictorial norms have been established, the variance 
among raters is but slight. A rating of sight in 
all categories is considered optimal. 

The assignment of score value was not purely 
arbitrary but was based on the consensus of findings 
reporte? in the literature se that the rating scales 
would yield scores consistent with the interpretative 
significance of the factors analyzed. Moreover, the 
rating scales were developed in cooperation with 


for correlation studies in the pure normal and 
abnormal before groups. Where significant or 
promising correlations were obtained, the relation- 
ship was also investigated in the total normal and 
abnormal after groups. In all, 28 Rorschach factors 
were utilized, with all coefficients of correlation 
being computed by the Spearman rank-difference 
method with application of DuBois’ formula for tie 
scores (8, pp. 227-231). It is considered that the 
reliability of many of the scored factors of the 
Rorschach test has been established (6, 9) and that 
there is evidence that fingerpaintings are alse ade- 
quate in regard to this criterion. (See footnote 3.) 
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The results of the intertest correlations are 
presented in Table 1. At least one Rorschach 
factor could be found for each fingerpainting 
category which yielded a substantial correla- 
tion in the pure normal group. It is to be 
noted that no correlation of consequence 
existed between the factors of these tests in 
the abnormal before group; in fact, there was 
a distinct increase in low negative coefficients 
of correlation (15 out of 28, in contrast to 3). 
Based on their correlation in the pure normal 
group, (a) fingerpainting “mood” to number 
of Rorschach responses with color showed a 


significant (-++-.525) correlation, (4) finger- 
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+-.079. Substantial correlations, however, 
were still obtained in the total normal group. 
The average of the four correlations cited 
above, which were obtained in the pure nor- 
mal group, is +.528° (total normal group 
av., -++-.482), but for the abnormal before 
group these average at —.o13. It is therefore 
evident that while certain Rorschach factors 
can be shown to be positively correlated to 
fingerpainting categories among normal Ss 
and, hence, that the results will possess a cer- 
tain consistency, the results of these two tests 
were quite unrelated in the psychotic group 
studied. 

It should be added that the absence of sig- 
nificant correlations in the abnormal groups 


TABLE 2 


Tut Means anp Stanvarp DeviaTIONs AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THEIR DirFERENCE BETWEEN THE “PuRE 
NorMaL” AND THE “ABNorMAL Berore” Groups For THE “RELATED” 
RORSCHACH AND FINGERPAINTING Factors 








MEAN 





Test Factor ABNORMAL 


Berore 


Pure 
NorMAL 


SD 





Pure 
NorMaAL 


ABNORMAL 
BEFrore 





Rorschach 
# R with color 
# WwW 
# P+(p), 
Average form level 
Fingerpainting 


Energy output 
Reality contact 
Clarity 


38 
-90 


-79 
856 


+53 
. 86 


-78 
+77 





* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at the 1 oer cent level. 


painting “energy output” to number of Ror- 
schach whole responses showed a very signifi- 
cant (+-.697) correlation, (¢) fingerpainting 
“reality contact” to number of Rorschach 
popular plus “very frequent”* responses 
showed a correlation of -++-.456, and (d@) fin- 
gerpainting “clarity” to Rorschach average 
form level of response showed a correlation 
of +.433. These relationships were also 
analyzed for the abnormal after and total 
normal groups. The only difference between 
the correlations obtained in the abnormal 
after group in contrast to those of the abnor- 
mal before group is that they more closely 
approached zero, in fact, the highest was 

*The “very frequent” responses of Rapaport (15, 
P. 314). 


does not appear to be due to lower reliability 
within the tests for these Ss. The mean and 
standard deviations of the “correlated” factors 
of the two tests are presented in Table 2. 
Generally, it can be expected that a psychotic 
disorder will impair responsiveness and, in 
concurrence, it was found that the four 
fingerpainting categories and three of the 
Rorschach factors all showed statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the pure normal 

5A general impression of the total relationship be- 
tween these two tests for these factors in the pure 
normal group is given by the “correlation of sums of a 
standard series” according to the formula of R (Z,’+- 
Ze 4+-Zs'+Z,')(Z1+Zet+Zs4+Zs). For the 48 coefficients 
of correlation derived from the inter- and intratest cor- 


relations this value is +.563. In the case of the abnor- 
mal before group it is but —.o82. 
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TABLE 3 


INTRATEST CORRELATIONS AMONG THE FINGERPAINTING CATEGORIES 








Moop 


Enercy Output 


Reauity Contract 





Mcod 
Energy Output +.543 
+.360 


+.256 


neality Contact 


Clarity 


+.076 
—.169 


+.140 


+.515° 


+.461° + .668°* 





Note: The diagonal line separates the results of the 


abnormal before group (below, N=20). 
* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


and the abnormal before groups in the nature 
of lower mean values for the latter group. 
This is to say, both tests demonstrated a 
reduced affectivity, energy output, reality 
contact, and intellectual control among the 
psychotic Ss; what might be termed a gen- 
eralized reduction of output. The variability 
of response -(standard deviation) did not 
show any consistent significant difference 
between these groups. Whereas the finger- 
painting categories of energy output and 
reality contact showed significantly higher 
standard deviations for the abnormai before 
group, the number of Rorschach whole re- 
sponses was significantly more variable in the 
pure normal group. The other five factors 
considered did not show a significant differ- 
ence in this respect. Since the only pair of 
factors (3 W responses and energy output) 
both having significantly higher standard 
deviations had the strongest relationship in 
the pure normal group (-+-.697), and one of 
the pairs (average form level and clarity) 


pure normal group (above, N=*7) from those of the 


with no significant difference between. their 
standard deviations had the weakest relation- 
ship (-+-.433), it would further suggest that 
there was not sufficient divergence between 
the standard deviations to substantially influ- 
ence these coefficients of correlation. The 
differences between the pure normal and the 
abnormal before groups on the Rorschach 
and fingerpainting factors considered are 
apparently stable with regard to both mean 
values and coefficients of correlation. 

While the basic definition of the com- 
ponents under consideration appears, in the 
main, relatively independent for Ss of the 
pure normal group, they show a tendency to 
be interdependent in the psychotic state. 
From the intratest correlations of the four 
fingerpainting categories and of the four 
analogous Rorschach factors for both the pure 
normal and abnormal before groups as pre- 
sented in Tables 3 and 4, respectively, it can 
be seen that with but one exception, all the 
intratest correlations are decidedly higher in 


TABLE 4 


InTRATEST CORRELATIONS AMONC. SELECTED RorscHacn Factors 











# R wirn Coror 


#W # P+(p) Averack Form Lever 





# R with Color 
# WwW 

# P+(p) 

Average Form Level 


+.606%* 


+.263 
+ .260 


+.108 


—.003 


+ .100 
+.346 
+ .404 


+.421 


+ .263 


+ .030 +.732°° 





Note: 
abnormal before group (below, N=20). 

* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 

** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


The diagonal line separates the results of the pure normal group (above, N=1 7) from those of the 
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the abnormal before group. This is particu- 
larly evident for the intratest correlations of 
the fingerpainting test where the average of 
these correlations is -++-.467 for the abnurmal 
before group as compared to +-.108 for the 
pure normal group. Moreover, the finger- 
painting categories are quite distinct among 
the normal Ss, showing no relationship of 
import, with the exception of clarity to reality 
contact (-++.659). Where there is one intra- 
test correlation uf 6, of significance in the 
pure normal group, there are four in the 
abnormal before group. The trend is the 
same among the Rorschach factors though 
not as pronounced, the average of these six 
correlations being -+-.359 for the abnormal 
before as compared to -+-.229 for the pure 
normal group. The higher obtained intratest 
correlations among psychotic cases would 
suggest that their test results will yield a more 
unified picture; that is, that al’ factors of a 
given test tend to point to one general con- 
clusion, the impairment to functioning of the 
psychotic condition. Among normal Ss 
where many factors of a given t. st may well 
be discrete, a picture of variation ” ~btained; 
that is, the flexibility of the norn...1 person- 
ality structure is in evidence. Williams (18) 
suggests that inefficiency under stress, re- 
flected in only one Rorschach sphere in the 
normal, tends to spread (involve other 
spheres) as mental health is further impaired. 

While this is evidence of a reorganization 
of the personality structure with psychosis or, 
more correctly, a disorganization (in clinical 
terms), it might also mean that the sme test 
factors do not necessarily describe the same 
personality characteristic in psychotic indi- 
viduals as they do in normal Ss. (Such a 
consideration would be equivalent to the 
findings of Balinsky (1) based on a factor 
analysis of intratest changes in the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scate.) 

It is possible that an extension of this 
approach could actually offer us a statistical 
basis for the synthesis of interpretation of 
projective test data by showing the actual 
extent to which the factors are related and 
how these relationships alter with mental 
aberration. 

Discussion 


The fact that the four objective finger- 
painting categories (based on Lehmann’s 
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rating scales) yielded substantial correlations 
with four “interpretatively equivalent” Ror- 
schach factors among normal Ss, but that no 
relationship of consequence could be demon- 
strated between these same factors in a psy- 
chotic group, suggests interesting possibilities 
for future investigation. This lack of intertest 
correlation in the psychotic group might be 
due to several reasons. 

In the first place, the test results of psy- 
chotics are often less reliable. However, as 
the present findings are apparently not due 
to an increased variability (larger standard 
deviations), there does not seem to be sufh- 
cient evidence to consider the present data 
unreliable. 

The shifts in the intratest correlations be- 
tween the pure normal and the abnormal 
before groups suggest the possibility that the 
tests may be measuring somewhat different 
phenomena in basically different personality 
structures. Such a consideration is, in part, 
taken into account during the interpretation 
of an individual record by a synthesis of the 
interdependent factors of the test components. 
Thus, where CF and C responses may denote 
w: ‘mth and spontaneity of affect in the nor- 
mal S§ they suggest euphoria and elation in a 
manic state, agitation in a depression, emo- 
tional confusion in a toxic disorder, and pos- 
sibly emotional deterioration or inappropriate 
affect in the schizophrenic. There is basically, 
though, a certain degree of disinhibition or 
affect release. However, it may be that the 
basic and independent aspect of the com- 
ponent (14) also varies in its significance, 
depending on the type of psychiatric disorder 
being evaluated. The higher intratest coefhi- 
cients of correlation (Tables 3 and 4) in the 
psychotic state suggest a trend to higher 
internal uniformity. That is to say, the fac- 
tors of a particular test in losing a degree of 
their discreteness become more consolidated 
and tend to form a syndrome. 

Perhaps related to this is the third possi- 
bility that the lack of intertest correlations in 
the abnormal group is the result of the two 
tests (fingerpainting and Rorschach) screen- 
ing or evaluating different segments or levels 
of the personality which, though consistent 
and hence related in the normal individual, 
are inconsistent and thus unrelated in the 
psychotic patient. If this were the case, the 
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higher intratest correlations and lower inter- 
test correlations among psychotic Ss as com- 
pared to normal individuals would imply that 
the psychotic process, through disorganiza- 
tion of the personality structure, disrupts the 
normal interrelationships or consistency of 
the various levels or segments of the per- 
sonality, each tending to become more con- 
solidated or of internally more uniform 
character, but disparate from the other levels. 
That is, there would occur, apparently, a 
segmentation of the total personality struc- 
ture which no longer permits adequate inte- 
grated control over response on the behavioral 
level. 

Certainly there is insufficient evidence 
from the present study to more than hint at 
the interesting possibilities that appear to 
warrant much closer investigation in the 
future. In the meantime, it may be sufficient 
to consider that the results from different 
types of projective tests do not have the 
equivalence at times attributed to them. 


SUMMARY 


The results of fingerpainting and Ror- 
schach tests for normal and psychotic Ss were 
analyzed with particular attention to the ob- 
tained inter- and intratest correlations among 
objective test factors. It was found that intra- 
test correlations between basic components 
were higher among abnormal Ss and that, 
therefore, their test results could be consid- 
ered internally more uniform for a particular 
test. By contrast, no significant intertest 
correlations could be obtained for the psy- 
chotic group, suggesting that projective tests 
of different nature may yield results with no 
necessary relation. The consistency of the 
normal personality structure was thought to 
account for the substantial intertest correla. 
tions found in the normal group.’ 
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s one result of a series of studies of the 

A eves of inner needs and espe- 

cially of need Achievement, McClel- 

land (5) has stated that increases in the 

narrator's need Achievement led to his telling 
stories containing more: 


1. Mention of mastery 

2. Failures by the hero 

3. Acts to overcome failure 

4. Statements of the need for mastery by the 
hero 

. Press hostile to mastery 

. Wishes for mastery by the hero 

. Anxiety over mastery by the hero 

. Mastery images in the story, especially voca- 
tional ones, 


We infer that McClelland postulates at 
least four kinds of relationships between the 
needs possessed by his storytellers and the 
needs they attribute to their story heroes. 
These relationships include: 


a. Heroes with needs like the narrator’s 

b. Heroes with needs opposite to the narrator’s 

c. Heroes with needs complementary to (ce.g., 
likely to stimulate) the narrator’s 

d. Heroes with needs instrumental to the 
narrator's. 


Murray * has labelled the first three Self, 
Contrast, and Complementary Projection. 
The fourth is labelled Instrumental Projec- 
tion by McClelland. 

That an increase in strength of need should 
set off all these processes is quite possible; 
nature offers causal patterns of far greater 
complexity. Yet such a conceptualization 
lacks parsimony. Might we not explain 
McClelland’s data with a simpler, intellec- 
tually “prettier” paradigm? 

TAT workers have traditionally and suc- 
cessfully interpreted the test in terms of Self 
Projection, which equates the narrator with 
his story people, need for need and press for 

1 This paper was made possible as a part of the 
research program of the Department of Hygiene. 


2 Murray, H. A. Mimeographed notes for Social 
Relations 277, Harvard University, 1951-52. 


press. For instance, narrators who had been 
dominated (or who felt themselves to be 
dominated) were expected to create heroes 
who were also dominated. If the narrator’s 
response to domination was to develop am- 
bition, then the story hero was expected to 
respond to press Dominance by need Achieve- 
ment. We had: 

Narrator : p Dom ~n Ach 

Hero : p Dom > n Ach 
Then we spoke of a “theme,” as we do in the 
title of the test. 

In short, the kind of projection that we 
would like to invoke as an alternative hy- 
pothesis to McClelland’s view is “Thematic 
Self Projection.” We thereby greatly simplify 
the relation between narrator and hero, re- 
ducing the possibilities from four to one. 
Our one postulate remains in the classical 
tradition of TAT analysis. 

But will such a simple, classical theory ex- 
plain McClelland’s data? We think it will. 
His items 1, 4, 6, and 8 (increased mentions 
of and desires for mastery) are already ap- 
parent as Self Projection and need no further 
explanation. Item 2, the increased failure of 
the hero, is the critical problem. A statement 
that narrators whose need Achievement has 
increased will therefore tell more stories in 
which the heroes fail is in direct contraven- 
tion to our hypothesis of “Thematic Self 
Projection.” Its explanation lies hidden in 
McClelland’s experimental design: in order 
to “increase need Achievement” he made his 
subjects (5s) faill So we know two things 
about his narrators: their ambition and their 
most recent press. That press, as our hy- 
pothesis predicts, they projected directly into 
their Thematic Apperception Tests. 

They also projected actions to overcome 
failure, but that need nox surprise us. if 
these Ss were even a usually ambitious sample 
of middle-class, success-culture, doing-oriented 
college students, many of thei must have 
been feeling a strong need to “do something” 
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about that recently imposed failure. They 
would have been living out the theme: 

p Failure > n Counteraction 
and that theme (or segments of it emphasized 
by their various personalities) would be pro- 
jected into their tests. 

Similarly, we can argue that stories includ- 
ing both press hostile to mastery and anxie- 
ties over mastery were to be expected as Self 
Projections of a recently induced press and 
state. Indeed, theoretical interest may attach 
to McClelland’s experiment just because he 
demonstrated how completely the TAT is 
responsive to recent and psychodynamically 
“superficial” needs. 


PREDICTIONS FROM SELF PROJECTION 
Hyporues!s 


This alternative conceptualization of Me- 
Clelland’s experiment leads to very different 
predictions from his about what would hap- 
pen should his list of eight items be applied 
as an index of need Achievement in another 
experimental setting. McClelland irplies 
that wherever need Achievement is maxi- 
mized, all eight variables will increase in the 
stories. We suggest that if need Achieve- 
ment is maximized without S having any 
experience of failure, only McClelland’s 
points 1, 4, 6, and 8 (mentions of and desires 
for mastery) will be affected. Contrariwise, 
we suggest that if failure is induced in Ss 
who are low on need Achievement, McClel- 
land’s point 2 (failure by the hero) will 
consequently be high! 

In short, we predict that McClelland’s eight 
items will not covary, ex cpt where need 
Achievement and press Failure happen to 
occur simultaneously in the conditions of the 
experiment. 

Conditions that separate ambition and fail- 
ure occur in the American college. There, 
ambitious students regularly achieve beyond 
their predicted “aptitude” by dint of hard 
work; such “overachievers” will not usually 
fail. They therefore form a ready-made ex- 
perimental group. Similarly, a group that is 
presumably low in need Achievement but has 
not yet tasted failure exists in those “under- 
achievers” who have been rewarded by satis- 
factory grades. A third group, containing 
failures who came well endowed with scho- 
lastic aptitude, is likely to run low in need 
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Achievement; the mechanics of college ad- 
ministration almost guarantees us this. Such 
a tripartite division is not so perfect as one 
might make in the laboratory, yet it should 
roughly serve. A legitimate demand on any 
theory is that it work in practical application. 
It it doesn’t, we at least ought to ask why. 


Test or Sete Proyecrion Hypornesis witH 
Over- AND UNDERACHIEVERS 


We gave our alternate version of the effect of 
need Achievement a practical trial at predicting the 
stories told by Harvard freshmen who were aca- 
demic over- and underachievers. Two samples of 
entering classes had been invited to “test the test” 
in the course of the development of a group instru- 
ment, the Visual Impressions Test, that included 
five self-administered TAT pictures. We can argue 
on both theoretical and empirical (2) grounds that 
the written stories thus collected are validly inter- 
pretable by the usual TAT principles, The pictures 
used were: 

I The violin picture 

4 Young couple and “pin-up” 

6BM Young man and old lady 

14 Silhouette in opening 

7BM Young man and old man 
Academic overachieving and underachieving were 
measured by the difference between a man’s Predic- 
tive Rank List, an effective measure of scholastic 
aptitude based on college board scores and prepara- 
tory school records that was developed by Harvard's 
Office of Tests (1), and his attained Rank List, based 
on his June grades. Following the Office of Tests 
usage, the boy was classified as an overachiever if 
his June grades attained one full rank above that 
predicted for him, but if his grades fell a full rank 
below prediction he was labelled an “underachiever.” 
The middle class, which was accurately predicted, 
was put in a neutral category. 


Table 1 shows the results. It gives the 
percentages of overachievers, predictable 
achievers, and underachievers telling sets of 
five stories that were high in each of McClel- 
land’s list of characteristics. Item 4, the 
hero’s stating his need for achievement, did 
not occur in this material. The remaining 
items show the predicted trends. We may 
be encouraged that only items 1 (mention of 
mastery), 6 (wishes for mastery), and 8 
(mastery images), for which we predicted 
increases, vary in the predicted directions, 
while no trends occur in the remaining items. 
This outcome is more like our predictions 
than like McClelland’s hypothesis that all 
eight items should reflect need Achievement. 

The trends were small, however. Only 
item 8 (mastery images) was statistically sig- 
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TABLE | 


Percentace or Tests “Hich” on McCiectanp Variastes aMonc Acapemic Over- AND UNDERACHIEVERS, 
Botu Samp.e: * 








Over- 
ACHIEVERS 
(N=41) 


VARIABLE 


NEUTRAL Unper- Tora. 
ACHIEVERS ACHIEVERS OccuRRENCE 
(N=126) (N=32) (N==199) 





Mastery central 32% 
Hero fails 15% 
Acts to overcome 12% 
Hero states need t 

Obstacles 15% 
Hero wishes 24% 
Hero anxious 12% 
Imagery in talet 61% 


SY AYSY Po 


24% 19% 25% 
18% 19% 18% 
16% 19% 16% 


19% 13% 17% 
26% 24% 
21% 17% 
50% 29% 53% 





*A test was “high” on a variable if that variable was scored in two of the five tales, except that three of 


the five were required for variable 1. 
+ Not tested. 
t Tested in second sample only. 


nificant. And they are unreliable. Table 2, 
for example, shows that mastery was the 
theme central in .41 of the tests written by 
boys from our later sample but in only .08 of 
the tests collected in the earlier. 

Why this shift? Most likely, there may 
have been an accident of sampling. Although 
neither sample differed significantly from the 
composition of the class it represented, the 
two samples differ from each other. More 
boys who prepared for college in an Eastern 
private preparatory school are found in the 
earlier sample, while more boys who prepared 
in public high schools are found in the later 
one. Could that factor underlie the great 
difference observed in the frequency of 
achievement tales? 

It should. “Public school boys” at Harvard 
come from the middle class and possess those 
values, attitudes, and needs prescribed for 
them by rearing in the American “success 
culture.” Many of Harvard’s “private school 
boys” come, by contrast, from the Eastern 


upper class and have been reared to regard 
academic achicvement as less important than 
certain other kinds (3) of approved behavior. 


It would seem, then, that our ethnocentric 
assumption that college overachievers are 
high in need Achievement was demonstrably 
applicable chiefly to the public school group. 
It will be the overachievers among public 
school boys who are most frequently and 
fiercely driven by ambition. This proposition 
has been empirically demonstrated (4) else- 
where. Our statistics, therefore, must be 
rerun, using only the public school group. 

When this re-examination is made, no new 
trends emerge, but there is increased clarity 
in the trends. Statistical significance is 
reached by item 1 (mention of mastery) and 
item 8 (mastery images). Item 6 (hero's 
wishes) improves, though it does not reach 
statistical significance. The combined result, 
shown in Table 3, increasingly confirms our 
alternative theory about the properties of 


TABLE 2 


Percentace or Tests Hic 1n VARIABLE I 











Over- NEUTRAL UNpER- Tora. 


ACHIEVERS 


ACHIEVERS ACHIEVERS OccuRRENCE 





Variable 1 high 


First sample 0% 


os 
9% 8% 


Second sample 37% 40% 41 % 
Combined 32% 24% 25% 
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TAT stories told by narrators who are high 
in need Achievement. 


Test or Sect Proyecrion HyporHesis w!ITH 
CoiieciaTe Farures 


One proposition of McClelland’s was mark- 
edly different from our alternative formu- 
lation: McClelland stated that an increase in 
need Achievement led to an increase in 
stories of failure by the hero. We have 


already seen that in at least one presumably 
mastery-minded group, overachievers, this 


TABLE 3 


Prepictep TRENDS IN Pustic ScHoot Over- 
ACHIEVERS 








Unper- 
ACHIEVERS 


Over- 
ACHIEVERS 
46% 
31% 
69% 


NEUTRAL 
ACHIEVERS 
25% 9% .02 
26% 18% 
41% o% 


? 


VARIABLE 





1. Mastery central 
6. Hero wishes 
8. Vocational images * 


pot 
significant 
<.01 
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All except one of our predictions about the 
failure group come true. Item 2 (failure by 
the hero) is high in one-third of these tests, 
but only in one-sixth of those collected from 
the nonfailing samples. What is more, failure 
is a high variable in every one of the tests 
from this group that mentions mastery at all! 

On the other hand, mastery is a central 
theme (item 1) in only one of these “failure” 
tests, which is also the only one in which 
vocational images (item 8) are frequent. Nor 


TABLE 4 


Percentace oF Tests Hich on Certain Items 





Non ramones 

SAMPLES 

(N= 199) 
25% 
18% 
16% 
24% 
53% 


Hyon 
Famunes 
(N=53) 
1. Mastery central 2% 
2. Hero fails 32% 
3. Acts to overcome 9% 
6. Hero wishes 30% 
8. Vocational images * 2% 


VARIABLE 








* Tested on second sampie only. 


proposition was false. We have further pro- 
posed that the appearance of failures in the 
stories collected by McClelland and his col- 
laborators was an artifact resulting from the 
induced failures that were part of his experi- 
mental procedure. We therefore suggest that 
high incidence of failure can be found in the 
stories told by members of any group who 
have had a recent experience of failing, even 
if the group is demonstrably low on need 
Achievement. 


Such a group is provided by student referrals that 
the author has tested in the course of his duties as 
psychologist to Harvard's student health service. 
From the nature of the University’s administrative 
machinery, two statements can be made about stu- 
dents who come for testing. First, they all have 
had the subjective experience (and many the admin- 
istrative label) of failure. Second, they are nearly 
all low on need Achievement. 

For this failure group, McClelland’s theory would 
predict low scores on all eight variables. Our 
alternative theory of Self Projection would predict 
low scores on items 1r (mention of mastery), 6 
(wishes for mastery by hero), and 8 (mastery images 
in stories) but a high score on item 2 (failures by 
hero). Since these students have not taken con- 
structive action to ameliorate their problems, the 
theory of Self Projection would also predict low 
scores for this failure group on item 3 (acts to over- 
come failure). As to the other items on McClel- 
land’s list, it does not seem to the writer that there 
are sufficiently valid reasons for assuming that this 
group will systematically vary one way or another. 


* Tested on second sample only. 


do these failing heroes created by failing nar- 
rators very often restrive (item 3). They do 
so, as predicted, less frequently than the 
nonfailure narrators, although p for this 
difference only goes down to .0g. Table 4 
summarizes these facts. 

Our prediction was incorrect for item 6 
(wishes for mastery), which both our alterna- 
tive and McClelland’s original theory pre- 
dicted as running lower in failure than in 
nonfailure cases. The fact that heroes who 
wish for mastery are just as common among 
failing as among nonfailing narrators scores 
as a breakdown of both hypotheses. The 
Self Projection hypothesis does, however, 
offer an explanation after the fact: we may 
have at last run into the problem of psycho- 
logical “levels” within the TAT story. It is 
often important to know whether the hero 
expressed his need by phantasy or by action. 
Tomkins (6) regards level analysis as one 
of the essential parts of any TAT scoring 
scheme. In our instance, may not the failing 
group have been Self Projecting when they 
created heroes who wished for mastery but 
did not act to attain it? 

Perhaps we should point out that McClel- 
land’s hypotiiesis, which breaks down badly 


on the more delicate distinction between 
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academically acceptable groups who are over- 
and underachieving, does a better job of 
describing the grosser differentiations be- 
tween failures and nonfailures. Failures do 
tell stories that are lower on six of McClel- 
land’s eight items. That is, they less fre- 
quently discuss every aspect of achievement 
except failure and daydreaming. That find- 
ing gives McClelland’s list some validity for 
making the broader distinctions between suc- 
cessful and nonsuccessful narrators, but it 
is a finding equally consonant with the 
simpler hypothesis of Self Projection, which 
will also explain the two items that seem in 
McClelland’s theory to be exceptions. 


SUMMARY 


There is now no exact knowledge of th 
relationship between the traits of a man tell- 
ing a TAT story and the traits he ascribes to 
the story people he creates. Three possibili- 
ties are Self Projection, Contrast Projection, 
and Complementary Projection. McClelland 
has suggested a fourth, Instrumental Projec- 
tion. It is here hypothesized that Self Pro- 
jection accounts for all or nearly all of the 
content of stories told to the TAT. 

If we accept the theory of Self Projection, 
McClelland’s list of eight effects of heighten- 
ing the narrator’s need Achievement becomes 
suspect. It is suggested that four of his items 
(1, More mastery tales; 4, Hero states need 
for mastery; 6, Hero wishes for mastery; 
8, More mastery images, especially vocational 
images in story) are theoretically sound, 
while the other four (2, Failure by the hero; 
3, Actions to overcome failure; 5, Press hos- 
tile to mastery; 7, Anxiety about mastery) are 
artifacts of his experimental design. 

This hypothesis is tested against a group of 
academic overachievers, who are presumably 
higher in need Achievement than their con- 
trols. Positive trends occur in items 1, 6, and 
8, with item 4 being untestable. No trends 
were found in items 2, 3, 5, and 7. When the 


experiment is run on a purer experimental 
group, two of these trends (all three of which 
are in the direction predicted) attain statisti- 
cal significance. 


A second trial is made by contrasting the 
above nonfailing groups with a failing group. 
The prediction is that all of McClelland’s 
items will run low except item 2 (failure by 
the hero), which will be high among the 
failures. This proved to be the case, except 
that item 6 (wishes for mastery) remained 
constant. The latter finding had been pre- 
dicted by neither theory, though it can be 
explained on the theory of Self Projection. 


Our conclusions are: (a) tha: McClelland’s 
eight variables do not ne essarily reflect 
high need Achievement nor co -hey neces- 
sarily covary, and (4) at ‘heir variations 
in our two experimental groups fit very 
well the assumption that TAT stories are 
Self Projections. 


It is suggested that the premise of Self 
Projection (if made to include projection of 
both needs and press) is sufficient to explain 
and predict a large portion of the content of 
TAT stories. 
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NXIETY states are among the most com- 
x mon forms of personality disturbance 
met with in clinical practice. Unlike 
psychotic and certain other disabling neurotic 
conditions (e.g., hysterical paralysis), the suf- 
ferer from anxiety remains in good contact 
with his environment and strives unremit- 
tingly for prestige and self-realization (2). 
It is because of this widespread prevalence 
of anxiety among persons attempting an 
adequate reality adjustment that greater 
insight must be gained into the character- 
istic adjustive techniques adopted by these 
individuals. 

Since an integral relationship exists be- 
tween anxiety and learning, further investi- 
gation of this relationship promises to be 
extremely rewarding in elucidating the 
nature of both phenomena. On the one 


hand, there is definitive experimental evi- 


dence on the infrahuman level that (@) phobic 
stimuli of low and moderate intensity exert a 
motivational effect by creating a need for 
reduction of the discomfort induced by their 
anticipation, and (4) responses which pro- 
vide this reduction have reinforcing (reward- 
ing) properties (12, 28, 29, 30). On the other 
hand, anxiety has been shown to influence 
learning and problem solving adversely in 
human subjects (4, 6, 7, 13, 20, 22, 26, 34, 36, 
37s 49 41, 44). 

What is needed, therefore, is a theoretical 
conception of anxiety which primarily defines 
this propensity to respond with fear to threat- 
ening stimuli in terms of problem-solving 
situations. Only within the framework of 
such a definition can an attempt be made to 
provide answers to the questions which this 
study seeks to investigate, ic.. Why does 
anxiety both disorganize performance and 
motivate improvement? Does anxiety impair 
the efficiency of the learning process in all 
areas or selectively? Do anxiety-ridden indi- 

1 This research was supported by grants from the 


Bureau of Educational Research, and the University Re- 
search Board, University of Illinois. 


viduals approach learning situations differ- 
ently? If they do employ unique learning 
techniques or “crutches,” how effective are 
they? 


Tue Meruopo.ocy or InvesricaATINc HuMAN 
ANXIETY 


Paradoxica'ly enough, despite his pioneer- 
ing experimental work on the role of anxiety 
in learning (both as a motivating agent 
and selective determinant of the learned re- 
sponse), Mowrer takes a dim view of the 
possibility of establishing an experimental psy- 
chology of anxiety in human subjects (31). 
His reasons are that human anxiety is both 
a highly complex experience and one that is 
potentially too damaging to induce experi- 
mentally. If by anxiety he means a pro- 
pensity to react with fear that is deeply rooted 
in personality structure, we must obviously 
concur in his second reservation. However, 
it is mot necessary to induce personality 
anxiety in order to study it experimentally. 
One can utilize existing states of clinical 
anxiety providing that they can be identified 
and measured—in relative if not in absolute 
terms. 

Secondly, the manifest complexity of per- 
sonality anxiety obviates its experimental in- 
vestigation only if one dichotomizes it and 
fear anticipation in animals in relation to the 
learning process. The relationship of phobic 
stimuli to animal learning probleras is clear 
enough. But if one de:nes human anxiety 
in Mowrer’s terms as the infiltration of im- 
perfectly repressed guilt into conscious aware- 
ness, it does become so unnecessarily complex 
a phenomenon that its intrinsic relation to 
learning is obscured. This methodological 
impasse is not presented by our more clini- 
cally defensible conception of anxiety as “an 
acquired reaction-sensitivity in individuals 
suffering from impaired self-esteem to over- 
react with fear to any anticipated adjustive 
situation that contains a further threat to self- 
esteem” (2). It is largely because of theoreti- 
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cal orientations to anxiety stemming from the 
psychoanalytic tradition (which place undue 
emphasis upon repression and ignore its 
organic connection to everyday learning situ- 
ation) that there is such a complete dearth of 
experimental studies dealing with personality 
anxiety. 

The trend in recent years has been to 
study the effects of situationally induced 
anxiety, i.e., anxiety occurring in uncontrived, 
life situations; anxiety experimentally gen- 
erated by social threat, failure experience, 
conflict, etc.; and anxiety induced by hazards 
implanted through hypnotic suggestion. An 
obvious difficulty of this method is the fact 
that “identical situations usually mean very 
different things to different people” (14). 
More important still is the lack of psycho- 
logical equivalence between situational and 
personality anxiety. Granted that situational 
stress alone can enhance or disrupt learning 
performance, and that personality anxiety is 
usually evoked in response to external threat. 
Nevertheless, we submit that the anxiety pre- 
cipitated by an environmental hazard because 
of impaired self-esteem (leading to a predis- 
position to overreact with fear to threat) is 
both quantitatively and qualitatively different 
from the anxiety induced by the same exter- 
nal hazard when the personality predisposi- 
tion is absent. In the first instance, a general 
predisposition to react with fear is merely 
released; in the second, the fear response is 
freshly and specifically instigated in relation 
to the situation. In the latter case also, since 
the subject is reacting to the phobic stimulus 
in terms of its objective hazardness, the re- 
sponse will be more proportionate to the 
actual danger involved; hence, to an objec- 
tively equivalent danger signal there will be 
less response indicative of disorganization. 
Finally, it is reasonable to expect that the 
individual with personality anxiety (in con- 
trast to the normal person exhibiting situ- 
ational anxiety) develops a number of 
habitual anxiety-reducing “response sets” 
which qualitatively alter the nature of his 
learning process. 

Thus, the choice of experimental method 
must be adapted to purpose. If we are not 
primarily concerned with investigating the 
reaction of normal persons to catastrophic 
situations, we must study the effects of 


existing personality anxiety in appropriate 
learning situations, Such anxiety may 
identified and evaluated for intensity by clini- 
cal judgment (7), or by a wide variety of 
projective techniques (3, 11, 16, 19, 24, 38). 
Our choice of the Rorschach method (in the 
absence of an adequate clinical population) 
was based on the availability of considerable 
clinical and experimental support for test 
indices of anxiety (3, 8, 9, 19, 34)- 
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Definition of Terms and Operations 


For the purposes of this study the term impro- 
vising ability is defined as the relative capacity of 
an individual to utilize varied, extemporaneous, and 
unfamiliar responses (or to free himself from the 
perseverative influence of a previously acquired and 
more conventional mode of response which is un- 
adjustive) in the solution of a novel problem. 

The operations by which this study proposes to 
test this ability involve problems the solution of 
which are especially amenable to motor learning of 
a trial-and-error variety. It is entirely conceivable, 
however, that this same ability could be implicated 
in other types of problem situations which are char- 
acteristically solved by “insight,” planning, and 
reasoning. 

The specific operations employed in the testing 
of improvisation are: 

The mirror-tracing of a six-pointed star. This is 
ostensibly a test of improvising ability since learning 
involves the abandonment of established eye-hand 
coordinations built up over a lifetime in favor of 
the trial-and-error discovery of an entirely new eye- 
hand direction relatiorship. The learning task 
involves only one tracing of the star. 

The blindfold learning of a stylus maze. A maze 
of such difficulty is used as to result in a mean score 
of 15-20 trials necessary for errorless learning in a 
grovp of norraal adult Ss. Each S is given ten 
trials, 

Under conditions of absent vision, the maze test 
is a very novel situation for human Ss which de- 
mands considerable improvisation since spatial 
orientation is customarily and almost exclusively 
determined by visual clues. 

Preparation is defined as a preliminary and 
limited period of orientation with the test materials 
and situation as the result of performing operations 
of a related but not identical nature, and which are 
also simpler and less frustrating than the actual test 
situation. 

Desire for preparation is defined as the S's verbal 
expression of preference for this preliminary period 
of orientation. 

The effect of preparation is determined by divid- 
ing a given group of Ss into two subgroups on the 
basis of random selection, and then comparing the 
performance of the subgroup allowed preparation 
with the performance of the subgroup not allowed 
preparation. Each subgroup is given preparation 
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on one test (mirror or maze) and not on the other. 
Preparation is limited on a time or trial basis and 
is uniform for all Ss in a given subgroup. 

Practice effect is defined as the improvement in 
score from the first to the tenth maze trial. Regres- 
sion effect is defined as the occurrence of a poorer 
performance in a subsequent, as opposed to an 
immediately preceding, maze trial. 

Two indices of level of aspiration are deter- 
mined: (@) goal discrepancy score, the algebraic 
difference between level of aspiration for a succeed- 
ing trial and score on the immediately preceding 
trial, and (4) goal tenacity score, the relationship 
between goal discrepancy score and the feelings of 
success or failure relating to the previous perform- 
ance. These feelings are defined operationally in 
terms of the performance discrepancy score, or the 
difference between actual performance and the prior 
level of aspiration for it. The goal tenacity score, 
therefore, is derived by subtracting performance 
discrepancy score from the succeeaing goal dis- 
crepancy score. Hence a positive goal tenacity 
score indicates that future level of aspiration is being 
maintained at a high level in relation to prior suc- 
cess or failure experiences. 

Over- or underestimation of score is defined as 
the difference between (a) S's estimates of the per- 
centile rank equivalents of his maze error scores on 
the first and tenth trials of the maze and (6) his 
actual percentile ranks on same. Over- or under- 
estimation of test performance time is defined as the 
difference between (a) S's estimate of elapsed time 
on each maze trial and (4) his actual time score. 
In each case the actual score is subtracted from the 
estimate. 

The experimental (high) and control (low) 
anxiety groups are constituted in terms of the upper 
and lower fifths of a distribution of anxiety scores 
on the group Rorschach test. In determining the 
effects of anxiety on the above dependent variables, 
only the nonpreparation subgroups on a given learn- 
ing instrument are compered. In ascertaining the 
relative benefit accruing to the two groups from 
preparation, the difference between the mean per- 
formances of the nonpreparation and preparation 
subgroups of the high anxiety group is compared 
to the corresponding difference in the low anxiety 
group. 

Selection of Experimental and Control Groups 


The population from which the experimental and 
control groups were chosen consisted of 285 college 
students (216 women and 69 men) enrolled in the 
beginning undergraduate course in education? at 
the University of Illinois. To this entire group the 
group Rorschach test was administered by the 
method of Harrower-Erickson (15). The Rorschach 
pictures reproduced on slides were projected onto 
a screen, S writing his own responses to the blots 
in a printed test booklet. Following this procedure, 
Ss were given a preliminary form of the Illinois 


2The authors are grateful for the cooperation of 
Professors Harold C. Hand and Gilbert C. Finlay in 
permitting the use of their classes for this study. 
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Personality Inventory, a paper-and-pencil instru- 
ment designed to measure subjective, physiological, 
defensive, and disruptive manifestations of anxiety. 

The Rorschach anxiety score was derived by 
crediting S with one point for each anxiety sign 
manifested in his test booklet. The following test 
indices, commonly regarded by Rorschach experts (3, 
19, 34) as anxiety indications, were used as a guide 
in determining the anxiety rating for each subject: 

1. The total number of card rejections (rej). 

2. The percentage of responses: to the whole 
card (W); of oligophrenic details (0); of unusual 
details (Dd); using human movement (M); using 
form as a sole determinant, and the quality of the 
form (¥+, F—). 

3. Diffuse shading responses (K, KF, kF). 

4. The ratio of human detail to complete human 
ee « ratio of human detail and 
animal detail to human and animal responses 
(Hd: H; Hd+Ad: H+4A). 

5. Content analysis: threatening, vague, evasive 
responses, noncommittal comments, etc. 

6. Signs of shading shock (Sh S$ ): impoverished 
content, decline in form quality, irregular succes- 
sion, avoidance of use of texture, decrease in ability 
to see popular (P) responses, etc. 

7. Color balance (FC: CF+C). 

Four of the above Rorschach factors (Sh S, W, 
R, Do,) have been validated as anxiety indicators 
in an experimental study of stress-induced anxiety, 
and three others (P, Rej, and color balance) have 
received suggestive support (8). We utilized the 
other signs not validated by Eichler’s study on the 
— that clinical evidence (3, 19, 34) is more 
relevant in an investigation of personali i 
than validation data mace in relation to p owen 
anxiety. The unlikelihood of situational changes 
producing all of the Rorschach manifestations asso- 
ciated with a basic personality pattern is borne out 
by the absence of any change in the Rorschach 
picture in a group of anxious schizophrenics follow- 
ing the reduction of anxiety by tolserol (26). 

The frequency distribution of these Rorschach 

iety scores, ranging from 1 to 10, was markedly 
wed to the right, indicating a rather low level 
of anxiety for the group as a whole. High and low 
anxiety groups were constituted by counting off the 
fifty highest and fifty lowest scores from each end 
of the distribution. The high group inciuded scores 
from 10 to 5,5 and the low group scores from 
1 to 3.5 By a process of random selection, each 
group was divided into two subgroups, I and II. 
The mean Rorschach anxiety score and the sex 
distribution for each group and subgroup are given 
in Table 1.4 


ae ee the high ap groups, several Ss 
wi sc anxiety scores 5 and 3 respectiv 
were randomly selected from a larger Rs os pie 4 
with these scores. 

*The original number of 50 Ss in cach group was 
reduced to 47. in the high anxiety group and 46 in the 
low anxiety group as a result of missed appointments. 
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The Rorschach tests were scored by one of the 
investigators, and the motor tests of learning were 
administered by two other experimenters. The 
latter did not know the anxiety scores of Ss at 
the time of testing. The Ss of the two groups were 
not infermed on what basis they had been chosen. 
They were assured that the results would be used 
for research purposes only, and that their anonymity 
apart from the experimenters would be uncondi- 
tionally respected. The performance tests—first the 
mirror tracing test and then the stylus maze test— 
were administered individually to each S with only 
a single E present. 


The Learning Tests 


Control of preparation. Advance preparation was 
regulated as follows: In the mirror tracing test, Ss 
in subgroup I of each group were asked whether 
prior to the actual performance of the test they 
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I want to find out how rapidly and accurately you 
can trace a design while you are looking in the «mirror. 
Trace the outline of the star starting in this direction. 
Work as rapidly as you can but try to keep on the line; 
the point of the pencil must always touch the paper. 
Ready? Gol 
The E measured elapsed time with a stop watch. 
The time limit was 10 minutes. At the conclusion 
of the performance, S was asked to estimate the 
elapsed time and the percentile rank which his 
performance would earn him in the group. 

The stylus maze test. An 18-turn stylus maze was 
used for this study. With the apparatus out of 
sight, E stated: 

I want to see how quickly and accurately you can 
learn the correct path through a maze while you are 
blindfolded. After I blindfold you I will place a stick 
in your hand at the beginning of the maze. Your job 
is to find the correct path that will lead you to the end 
of the maze, making as few mistakes as possible. If 


TABLE 1 


PopuLtaTION CHARACTERISTICS OF GrouUPS AND SusGROUPS 








Suscroup I 


Suscrovup II 





Mate FEmace 


Mean RorscHacu N 
Anxirty Score 





Mean RorscHacn 


Mare FEemare heemeee @ 





High anxiety 19 6. 
Low anxicty 17 I. 
All groups 36 4- 


26 20 
24 5 19 
50° 39 





would prefer to have an opportunity to practice 
mirror drawing movements on a blank sheet of 
paper. At this point, S knew that the test required 
the tracing of a design, but did not know that this 
was to be a six-pointed star. After this expression 
of preference was indicated and recorded, all Ss in 
subgroup I (regardless of their preference) were 
required to practice random movements for one 
minute. The Ss in subgroup II performed the 
mirror traciag test directly without any mention 
of preparation. 

In the stylus maze test (18 turns), Ss in sub- 
group II (who had not been allowed preparation 
on the mirror tracing test) were required to take 
preparation on another stylus maze with a different 
and simpler pattern (9 turns). One complete trial 
run of the practice maze, first without and then 
with the blindfold, was performed prior to the 
administration of the test maze. As above, Ss were 
also asked to indicate their desire for preparation, 
and were informed that the two maze patterns were 
different. Subgroup II took the maze test without 
any mention of preparation. 

The mirror tracing test. The E placed the mirror 
drawing apparatus in front of S. The picture of 
the star was covered by a screen which was arranged 
so as to block S’s direct view of the star and of his 
hand, but allowed him to observe the reflection of 
same in the mirror. The point of the pencil was 
placed at the starting point, and E assisted S in 
grasping the pencil. E stated: 


the stick hits an obstruction it means that you have 
entered a blind alley. Fach time you enter a blind 
alley it will count as an error. You must never lift your 
stick up: out of the grooves. Always keep it in contact 
with the hard floor of the maze. Do you understand 
what is to be done? 

The E put cotton and a mask over S’s closed 
eyelids, and placed the stick in his hand 2¢ the start 
of the maze indicating the proper direction. The 
E started his stop watch and counted all errors. 
Exits from blind alleys or backward traversing of 
the correct path were not counted as errors. After 
each trial, S was asked to estimate elapsed time and 
percentile rank in his group as above.5 Level of 
aspiration for the next trial was obtained as follows: 
E stated, “You made ... errors in this trial. How 
many errors do you think you will make on the 
next trial? Use your very best judgment.” 

The same procedure was repeated for ten trials. 
After the tenth trial, level of aspiration for the next 
trial was ascertained, but the eleventh trial was not 
performed. The test was terminated during any 
trial in which S’s performance exceeded 10 minutes. 


REsuLTs 


The feasibility of using Rorschach test signs 
as indices of personality anxiety was con- 
firmed by the finding of significant differ- 


5 Estimates of percentile rank were made only after 
the first and tenth trials. 
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TABLE 2 
Improvisinc Asitity oF Hich anp Low Anxiety Groups 








Hic Anxiety Group 





CRITERION 
N M ¢ 


SicNiFICANCE LEVEL 
or DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN MEANS 


Low Anxiety Group 





N M o 





Mirror seconds 26 146. 
Maze seconds 

(mean of ro trials) 115. 
Maze errors 

(mean of 10 trials) 33. 
Maze seconds, 1st trial 

(all scores) 393- 
Maze seconds, 1st trial 

(only passers) 290. 
Maze errors, 1st trial 

(all scores) 93. 


Maze errors, 1st trial 
(only passers) 64. 


24 170. 130. -55 
22 109. 54. -74 
22 30. 23. -69 
22 324. 211. -28 
14 166. 210. -02 

63. 51. +09 


28. 15. -015 





ences between high and low anxiety groups 
with respect to total score and one subscale 
score of the anxiety inventory. On four other 
subscale scores, differences were not signifi- 
cant bit were in the appropriate direction 


(see Table 6). 


Effect of Anxiety on Improvising Ability 
Table 2 shows the effects of anxiety on 
improvising ability. Although the mirror 
tracing test scores did not differentiate sig- 
nificantly between high and low anxiety 
groups, the low anxiety group was signifi- 
cantly superior to the high anxiety group 
with respect to time score (p==.02) and error 
score (p==.02) on the first trial of the maze. 
When the scores of all Ss (including those 
who failed on the first trial) were utilized in 
computing the mean,° the significance level 
6In calculating the mean and standard deviation 
when ail scores were used, Ss who failed on the first 


trial were credited with the score achieved by the poorest 
passing S. 


of these differences dropped to .28 and .09 
respectively, but were in the appropriate 
direction. The high anxiety group was sig- 
nificantly more variable than the low anxiety 
group with respect to maze errors on the first 
trial of the maze. 

When the two anxiety groups were com- 
pared on the mean of ten maze trials, the 
superiority of the low anxiety group was no 
longer significant (see Tabie 2). 


Anxiety and Practice Effect 


Both low and high anxiety groups bene- 
fited significantly from practice as shown by 
the marked improvement in their perform- 
ances from the first to the tenth trials of the 
maze (see Table 3). The practice gain of 
the high anxiety group, however, was signifi- 
cantly greater (p==.o2) and more variable 
(p<.o1) than that of the low anxiety group 
for both time and error scores. 


TABLE 3 


Errect or Practice on Hicn anp Low Anxiety Groups 
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Low Anxiety Gaour 
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Berween 
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TRiat Gain Triat 


CRITERION 1st 
TRIAL 


roTm Pxacrics 
Taat 


BETWEEN IST AND 1oTH TRiaLs 
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M ¢ M ¢ M ¢ 





16¢ .6 

28.6 
—6.9 
—2.7 


286.3 31.7 254.6 
Maze errors 60.3 6.1 $4.2 
Goal discrepancy —14.7 ——I.4 "13.3 
Goal tenacity 244.3 3-5 27.8 


Maze seconds 


132. 001 -OO1 -OO!1 -OO1 


32 
23. 001 -OO1 001 001 
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TABLE 4 


Errect oF PreparaTion oN Hicn anp Low Anxiety Groups 








Hicn Anxiety Group 


Sioniricance Levert 
or Drrrerences 


Low Anxiety Grovur 





NON PREPARATION 
Gaour 


PRepasation 
Graour 


PREPARATION 
Grovur 





NONPREPARATION 
Group BETWEEN 


2 Hicu 


BETWEEN 


BETWEEN 
2 Low 





N M N M N 
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Mirror seconds 21 200.5 26 22 


Maze secords 
(mean of to trials) 26 21 

Maze ¢rrors 
(mean of 10 tials) 26 ; 21 

Maze seconds, 1st trial 
(all scores) 

Maze seconds, ist trial 
(only passers) 

Maze errors, tst trial 
(all scores) 

Maze errors, ist trial 
(only passers) 


290.4 
64.2 93.1 


61.9 60.3 


24 +29 -62 
22 55 «4 
22 . -78 -30 
22 -002 

4 

22 


14 





When six Ss in each of the two groups 
were matched on the basis of error score on 
the first trial, the difference in practice gain 
failed to be significant. 

The high anxiety group showed signifi- 
cantly less regression effect with respect to 
maze seconds than the low anxiety group, 
and a suggestive trend toward fewer regres- 
sive errors (see Table 6). On both criteria 


of regressive effect they were also significantly 
more variable. 


Anxiety and Preparation 


There was no significant difference between 
high ard low anxiety groups with respect to 
expressed desire for preparation on either the 
maze or mirror tracing tests. Preparation did 
not produce a significant effect upon mirror 


tracing performance in either group (see 
Table 4). 

Preparation benefited the high anxiety 
group more than the low anxiety group on 
the maze test. When the scores of all’ Ss 
were used in comparing the first trial per- 
formances of the preparation and nonprepa- 
ration subgroups, the high anxiety group 
showed greater differences between sub- 
groups than the low anxiety group on both 
time score (p=.oo1) and error score 
(p=.10). When the scores of passing Ss 
only were used, the comparable differences 
in favor of the high anxiety group were less 
significant (p==.o7 and .15 respectively) but 
in the same direction. A significantly greater 


7 See footnote 6. 
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Goat Discrepancy anp Goat Tenacity Scores or Hich anp Low Anxrety Groups 











Hicn ANXIETY 
Group 


SicNIFIcANce LeveL 
or DIFFERENCES 


Low ANXIETY 
Group 





M M 





Goal discrepancy 

(mean of ro trials) 

Goal discrepancy, 1st trial 
(all scores) 

Goal discrepancy, 1st trial 
(only passers) 

Goal tenacity 
(mean of 10 trials) 

Goal tenacity, 2nd trial 
(all scores) 


—3.2 


—6.9 7-3 


—2.4 6.7 


—9.0 23.1 
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percentage of Ss given preparation in the 
high anxiety group completed the maze on 
the first trial as against those not given 
preparation (p=.o1). The comparable dif- 
ference in the percentage of successes 
achieved by the “prepared” subgroup of the 
low anxiety group was not significant 
(p=415). 

The differential effect of preparation was 
iargely vitiated when computed on the basis 
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the first to the tenth trials (see Table 3) and 
became less variable. The high anxiety 
group, however, showed a greater and more 
variable loss in goal discrepancy score from 
the first to the tenth trials (see “rabie 3). As 
a result, the two groups were almost evenly 
matched with respect to this score ».. the 
tenth trial as well as on the mean of .0 trials. 

The high anxiety group significantly ex- 
ceeded the low anxiety group on the second 


TABLE 6 


CoMPARISON BETWEEN Hich anp Low Anxiety Groups on Time Estimate, Percentice Rank Estimate, 
Recression Errect, aNnD ANXxieTy INVENTORY 
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Mirror seconds estimate ® 


Maze seconds estimate ® 
(mean of 10 trials) 


Maze seconds estimate ® 
(1st trial) 


Mirror percentile 
rank estimate * 


Maze percentile 
rank estimate * 


Maze regression seconds 
Maze regression errors 
LP.1., Total 

LP.1., Subjective 

L.P.I., Physiological 
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L.P.I., Disruptive 
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* Actual score has been subtracted from each reported estimate. 


and a negative result an underestimate. 


of the mean of 10 trials but was in the same 
direction (see Table 4). 


Anxiety and Level of Aspiration 


The high anxiety group had a larger goal 
discrepancy score than the low anxiety group 
on the first trial of the maze * (see Table 5). 
This difference was almost significant at the 
05 level. The high anxiety group was also 
significantly more variable with respect to 
goal discrepancy score. 

In both high and low anxiety groups, goal 
discrepancy score declined significantly from 

8 Since we are dealing with scores which decrease with 


improvement, a negative score is indica- 
tive of a positive goal discrepancy. 


A positive result, therefore, is an overestimate, 


trial of the maze with respect to goal tenacity 
score and was also significantly more variable 
(see Table 5). But whereas the goal tenacity 
score of the high anxiety group decreased 
significantly in both magnitude and varia- 
bility from the first to the tenth trials, the 
corresponding score of the low anxiety group 
only showed a significant decrease in varia- 
bility (see Table 3). 


Anxiety and Estimation of Score 


No consistent or reliable differences were 
found between the high and low anxiety 
groups with respect to the tendency to over- 
or underestimate elapsed performance time 
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and percentile rank on the maze and mirror 
tracing tests. 


Discussion ° 


Anxiety and Improvisation 


We have postulated that “personality” 
(neurotic) anxiety is the phobic overreaction 
of an individual with impaired self-esteem to 
the threat anticipated in adjustive situations. 
The threatening implications of the latter are 
derived from their capacity to further impair 
self-esteem in the face of an inner feeling of 
inadequacy to cope with them. Normal 
anxiety, on the other hand, is the fear evoked 
by anticipation of objectively hazardous 
threats to self-esteem. Normal Ss do not 
display anxiety when confronted with ordi- 
nary adjustive situations since they do not 
lack confidence in their ultimate capacity to 
acquire the necessary adaptive responses. 

As used here, an adjustive. problem is one 


which 


. « requires the evolution of a new organization of 
responses. This does not mean that the problem 
must necessarily be a uniquely new experience for 
an individual; in fact, many anxiety-producing 
adjustive situations represent recurrent problems 
for which the individual has been unable to ever 
evolve satisfactory cnough solutions that would 
remove the problems in question from the adjustive 
category. In other words, for a problem to be 
adjustive, it must involve more than pulling a well- 
established, familiar, or routine response pattern out 
of one’s behavior repertory (2, p. 375). 


It is precisely with respect to the need for 
improvising solutions to mew problems that 
the individuai with personality anxiety ex- 
periences feelings of inadequacy. Since they 
pose an exaggerated threat to his self-esteem 
and sensitize him to overrespond with fear 
when he is obliged to face up to them, it fol- 
lows, therefore, that anxiety can best be miti- 
gated by removing the elements of novelty 
and improvisaticen from problem-solving situ- 
ations. The “response set” of the neuroticaily 
anxious individual, therefore, is to avoid put- 
ting his improvising ability to the test and 
to frantically search “his available response 
repertory for an appropriate solution that 
would not involve any reorganization of 

®For general reviews of studies in this area, see 
Hanfmann (14) and Lazarus, R. S., et al. “Effects of 


psychological stress upon performance. Psychol. Bull., 
1952, 49, 293-31!7- 


existing patterns” (2, p. 375). And if the 
problem is one that requires improvisation 
for solution, this inflexible response set to 
avoid improvisation will not only inhibit 
learning, but will also render it impossible 
until it is eventually abandoned. 

Thus, to the panic that results from an- 
ticipatory overreaction to any new situation 
is added the panic resulting from _ initial 
failure to make any progress toward solution. 
The cumulative impact of this disorganization 
may be disabling enough to induce total 
blocking of response (16, 41) which, in turn, 
may stimulate a “face-saving” attempt to 
produce any kind of response regardless of 
how inappropriate or unadaptive. Later, 
with increasing exposure to the problem— 
providing that the panic is not too cata- 
strophic—the individual may become sufh- 
ciently desensitized to its unfamiliarity and 
fear-instigating properties to recover from 
his disorganization and adopt a more effi- 
cacious (i.*., improvising) response set. 

The significantly poorer and more variable 
maze scores of anxiety Ss on the first trial in 
our study, followed by gradual recovery and 
obliteration of the difference between experi- 
mental and control groups after ten trials, 
gives support to the theoretical framework 
outlined above. Diethelm and Jones (7) 
found significant differences between patients 
in acute and remissive states of anxiety with 
respect to maze learning and retention, and 
performance on the Kohs block test. Simi- 
lar evidence of the selective impairment of 
improvisation as opposed to rote learning 
under anxiety conditions was found by 
Tomkins (37) and Zander (44). Lantz (20) 
discovered that items involving thinking 
were most affected by the administration 
of test items under stress. The Ss with 
high Rorschach anxiety displayed superior 
ability only in those parts of a comprehensive 
social science examination testing rote recall, 
and inferior ability in other portions re- 
quiring improvisation in new problem-solv- 
ing tasks (13). 

The failure of the mirror tracing test to 
differentiate between anxiety and nonanxiety 
Ss is interpreted to mean that the task is not 
sufficiently novel to constitute a threat to the 
former group. Previous evidence with this 
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test only showed that it was useful in dif- 
ferentiating oetween delinquent, emotionally 
unstable, and psychotic patients op the one 
hand and normals on the other (17, 23, 33 
42). Since it does require a certzin amount 
of persistence, it is reasonable to expect that 
emotionally unstable individuals would be 
more prone to discontiuue their efforts after 
failure (10). But lack of persistence is hardly 
characteristic of anxiety-prone Ss as shown by 
experiments requiring prolonged holding of 
a fixed posture (35). 

Mirror drawing, ou the other hand, is a 
much more novel and highly unstructured 
task. Evidence of impairment of this func- 
tion in individuals with personality anxiety 
was reported by Wechsler and Hartogs (41), 
Hartogs (16), and Ammons (1): 

Rigidity in problem orientation naturally 
has much in common with the response set 
of avoiding improvisation. The latter be- 
havior may indeed be a major cause of the 
rigidity shown by anxiety-ridden personalities 
in learning situations, and persists precisely 
because it usually has anxiety-reducing prop- 
erties in most of these situations. However, 


rigidity may also be reflective of other per- 


sonality variables that are unrelated to 
anxiety. As might readily be predicted, 
“rigidity predisposition, as inferred from the 
Rorschach, correlates positively with per- 
formance on materials calling for rote recall 
. . . but negatively with abstract materials or 
problems dissimilar to those previously studied, 
and those problems requiring fresh modes of 
attack” (13, p. 24). Beier reported rigidity 
in problem-solving behavior in response to 
situationally induced anxiety (4). Rigid con- 
struction is also characteristic of the perform- 
ance of anxious individuals on the World 
Test (27). 


Anxiety and Practice Effect 


Consistent with our hypotheses regarding 
the nature of both the disorganizing and 
motivational effects of anxiety on learning is 
the differentially greater benefit accruing to 
the high anxiety group as a result of succes- 
sive repetitions of the maze. This can be 
explained as an outcome of (a) release from 
the fear-inspired, nonimprovising response 
set as increased familiarity with the learning 
task renders it less novel, and (4) the opera- 
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tion of higher motivation in anxiety-ridden 
personalities. Supporting the motivational 
hvpothesis is the fact that regression effect 
was smaller and less variable in the high 
anxiety group, as would | - expected wherever 
a stabilizing influence such as motivation is 
operating. The high anxiety group also 
showed evidence of greater motivation in 
hizher initial goal discrepancy and goal 
tenacity scores. 

Detracting from this interpretation is the 
well-known fact that Ss with poorer initial 
scores generally tend to gain more from prac- 
tice than initially abler Ss because of the 
availability of more ceiling for improve- 
ment (39). In our study, when small groups 
of six Ss each (drawn from the high and low 
anxiety groups respectively) were matched 
on the basis of initial score, the differential 
effect of practice was no longer significant. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
in such a small sample considerable overlap 
in anxiety level could easily occur. Also, 
whereas the difference in initial score in 
traditional studies of practice effect is mostly 
attributable to individual difference in native 
ability, in our study it was highly correlated 
with level of anxiety. Thus, the higher ceil- 
ing available for improvement was less a 
function of low ability per se than a function 
of the inhibitory influence of anxiety; and 
before the higher ceiling could be realized 
through practice, release from this inhibitory 
influence had to be effected. 


Anxiety end Preparation 


Added support for the hypothesis that the 
nuvelty of a learning problem is the chief 
precipitant of fear responses in Ss with per- 
sonality anxiety is provided by the finding 
that the latter Ss benefited more than the 
control group from exposure to a period of 
preliminary orientation to the learning situ- 
ation. Wiltbank (43) had previously found 
no positive transfer effect in rats from a prac- 
tice to a test maze until the first maze was 
fairly well learned. Our control Ss also failed 
to benefit from advance preparation. Hence, 
the significant benefit the high anxiety group 
derived from the practice maze cannot be 
attributed to the transfer of objective elements 
in the learning situation. 
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However, a period of preliminary orienta- 
tion in the maze situation has great transfer 
value for the rat because it allays his under- 
standable fear of the unfamiliar laboratory 
situation (18). Thus, while a maze fails to 
prove threatening to nonanxious human Ss, it 
induces both normal fear in rats and neurotic 
anxiety in human Ss suffering from impaired 
self-esteem. 


Anxiety and Level of Aspiration 

The significantly higher initial level of 
aspiration and goal tenacity scores manifested 
by our high anxiety group confirms previous 
findings by Eysenck (11) and Hartogs (16). 
It is consistent with our theoretical conception 
of anxiety neurotics as individuals lacking in 
intrinsic self-esteem and therefore compen- 
satorily motivated to aspire to high levels of 
achievement. This same need for high 
achievement also makes them initially less 
flexible in lowering their level of aspiration 
in the face of failure experiences, thereby 
giving rise to high goal tenacity scores. 
But contrary to Hartogs’ anxiety Ss who, 
subsequent to initial failure, protectively 
disinvolved their egos from the task by inten- 
tionally keeping goal levels far below per- 
formance level, our anxiety Ss merely lowered 
their aspirational level more than controls 
did until they approximately equalled the 
latter’s at the end of 10 trials, This difference 
between ego disinvolvement in Hartogs’ 
experiment and realistic revision of aspira- 
tional level in ours can possibly be explained 
by the higher level of anxiety (and, thus, the 
greater traumatic effect of initial failure) in 
Hartogs’ cases who were drawn from a clini- 
cal population. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Qualitative changes in the learning proc- 
ess attributable to anxiety were studied in a 
group of young college students. High and 
low anxiety groups of 50 Ss each were con- 
stituted from the upper and lower quintiles 
of a distribution of group Rorschach anxiety 
scores. A significant difference between these 
two groups was obtained on the Illinois Per- 
sonality Inventory, a paper-and-pencil test of 
anxiety. Each S was given a mirror tracing 
test and a blindfold stylus maze test. Half 
of the Ss in each group were allowed advance 
preparation on each test. 
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The low anxiety group was significantly 
superior to the high anxiety group on the 
first trial of the maze, but this superiority 
was not maintained over the course of ten 
trials. No differences were obtained in the 
mirror tracing test. These results are inter- 
preted as indicative of a deficiency in impro- 
vising ability in the high anxiety group 
brought about by a response set to reduce 
anxiety by adhering to familiar and stereo- 
typed responses in a novel learning situation. 

Anxiety is conceptualized as an “acquired 
reaction-sensitivity in individuals suffering 
from impaired self-esteem to overreact with 
fear to any anticipated adjustive situation 
that contains a further threat to self-esteem.” 
It is the novel elements of an unfamiliar 
learning problem which constitute the threat 
to the anxious individual, and instigate a 
habitual, anxiety-reducing response set to 
avoid the improvisation necessary for success- 
ful learning. 

This interpretation is strengthened by the 
differentially greater benefit accruing to the 
high anxiety group from preliminary orienta- 
tion to the maze task and from successive 
repetitions of the test maze. Beth practice 
and advance preparation render the learning 
task less novel and unfamiliar, thereby miti- 
gating the threat it poses, the intensity of the 
anxiety, and the inhibitory response set it 
induces. Also operating to differentially 
enhance the benefit anxiety Ss derive from 
practice is a higher level of motivation in- 
ferred from significantly greater initial goal 
discrepancy and goal tenacity scores. These 
scores gradually decline during the course of 
the learning task until they reach the level of 
the low anxiety group. 
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INDIVIDUAL AN GROUP DIFFERENCES IN VALUES 


THOMAS S. LANGNER 
Columbia University 


He Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Con- 
gress‘ devised and administered in 
New York City a prejudice test wherein the 
respondent rates racial, religious, or national 
groups by attributing to them 30 traits which 
are assumed by the tester to be negative, posi- 
tive, or neutral in value. The author wished 
to revise this scale for use in a small com- 
munity in Colorado (“Triple”) where re- 
search is being conducted by Professor Omer 
C. Stewart of the University of Colorado. 
The adaptation of the scale for use in a com- 
munity composed of three distinct ethnic 
groups and the implications of the results of 
this adaptation are to be treated in this article. 
The scale, in its revised form, is called the 
Traits Attribution Test. 

The Traits Attribution Test was adminis- 
tered to a sample of 215 school children in 
grades seven through twelve. These children 
were of three ethnic derivations: Spanish 
(Spanish-speaking or “Mexican” Americans), 
Anglos (white Protestants), and American 
Indian (to be called the “Bear” and “Wolf” 
tribes). A group of 36 adults was also tested, 
but the results were not analyzed statisticaliy. 

Additional tests were administered the fol- 
lowing year in the same community to a 
sample of 600 children which included ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the original sample 
of 215. Of these tests, the sociometric test of 
friendship patterns is most often referred to 
in this paper. 


Tue Trarrs ATrrisuTion Test 


The test instructions and the body of the 
test, after simplification of the wording for 


1The writer wishes to express his thanks to the 
following individuals: Dr. John Harding of the Com- 
mission on Community Interrelations for guidance and 
constructive criticism; Mrs. Erna Benjamin of CCI, for 
scoring and calculation of reliability; Prof. Omer C. 
Stewart, University of Colorado, for use of field ma- 
terials on the Triple project which he directs; Dr. Leo 
Srole, Research Director, Anti-Defamation League, fer 
suggestions and financial assistance; and John Orton and 
Robert Hull of Harvard University and the University 
of Chicago for help in test administration. 
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the use of school children in a rural area, are 
as follows: 

The object of this test is to find out what differ- 
ent groups of people are really like. We want to 
ask as many people as possible, so that we can really 
find out the truth, and because it would not be 
democratic to ask just a few people. 

In the first column of each page you will find 
thirty descriptions of people. At the top of the page 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 








INDIAN 
(N=538) 


SPANISH 
(N=s58) 


ANGLO 


CHARACTERISTIC (N=99) 





School Grade 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
Age 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
Sex 
Male 
Female 


12 
24 
25 
18 
10 
10 


I 
17 
20 
20 
18 
12 

7 

4 


“NN ON AS Qe 


22 
36 


30 
28 


54 
45 





there will be the name of a particular group of 
people. The thirty words may or may not describe 
the people in that group correctly. Let us take an 
example. Suppose it said at the top of the page, 
Italians are: 
1. clever less same 
2. criminally inclined more less same 
3. dirty more less same 
If you think Italians are more clever than most 
people, circle the word more. If you think Italians 
are less clever than most people, circle less. If you 
think Italians ere of the same cleverness as most 
people, circle the word same. If you are not sure 
of your answer, put a question mark next to the 
word you circied. 
At the end of each page there is a space which 
you can fill in if you can think of any other descrip- 
tions of the group named on that page. 


more 





A Test or Inrercrour Preyupice 


Print your full name here 
Circle the name of the group to which you belong, 
or write it in where it says “other.” 
Anglo (non-Spanish-speaking white) 
Spanish (Spanish-speaking) 
Mexican 
Negro 
Bear Indian ? 
Wolf Indian ? 
Part Bear, part Wolf 
Part Spanish, part Bear 


This sheet with your name on it will be removed, 
so that only the code number will remain. This 
test is secret. 


There followed five sheets, called “trait- 
attribution sheets,” on each of which the sub- 
ject would rate one of five different groups. 
All of the trait attribution sheets were identi- 
cal, except for the name of the group to be 
rated. 

1. Anglos, or non-Spanish-speaking whites 

2. Spanish, or Spanish-speaking whites, 
referred to as “Mexicans” 

3. Indians (tribe not specified) 

4. Jews 

5. Negroes 

An example follows: 


Anglos are: 
1. clever 
2. criminally inclined more less same 
3. dirty more less same 
(The left hand column continues with the follow- 

ing attributes: emotional, flashy, friendly, generous, 

God-fearing, good-natured, happy-go-lucky, hard 

working, heavy-drinking, honest, ignorant, lazy, 

loud-mouthed, money-loving, musical, overambi- 
tious, oversexed, patriotic, push themselves, radical, 
reactionary, roughneck, shiftless, stick together, 
straightforward, superstitious, thrifty.) 

If you can think of any other descriptive words 
that especially fit this group, write them here. 


more less same 


Tue Trait List 


The ability of the individuals tested to 
understand a particular questionnaire is 
essential for reliability and validits. The 
items on the traits test might all be compre- 
hended by a college group, but it was felt that 
for testing a group of rural school children 
from grades seven through twelve, some 
check of their understanding and of the 
valences which each trait possessed for them 
would be essential. 

To aid in understanding the traits, a list of 
“suggested meanings for words used” was 


2 Designation of the two tribes by name will not be 
made unt] such time as the project is completed. 
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distributed along with the test. In the lower 
grades this word list was read out loud, and 
students were encouraged to ask questions. 
The most frequent query was about the 
meaning of the word “oversexed.” This 
seeracd to have almost no meaning at all to 
children in the community. 

An attempt was made to ascertain whether 
the 30 traits covered a large enough range so 
that an approximate measure of the accept- 
ance of all existing stereotypes would be ob- 
tained. For this purpose a “remarks” section 
at the end of each page was stressed. “If you 
can think of any other descriptive words 
which especially fit this group, write them 
here....” There was no descriptive term 
added which could not easily have been sub- 
sumed under the 30 traits in the body of the 
test. Most of the comments were actually 
elaborations on the traits. “Anglos are not 
friendly, because they think they’re too good,” 
says one Spanish girl. She also says they 
stick together more, so her comment is a 
logical elaboration of the trait. An Anglo 
girl says “Jews gyp you out of money”; an 
Anglo boy, “The Jews cheat a person out of 
as much as they can don’t try to help others”; 
another girl, “The Jews are very tight with 
their money”; or an Indian girl, “Jews are 
shrewd traders.” These stereotypes can all 
be covered by the traits clever or money- 
loving. Only ten out of 215 children made 
these additional comments, which may indi- 
cate that the trait list is fairly comprehensive. 
The stereotypes of adults given the same 
questionnaire were, on the contrary, much 
more complex, and fully one-third of the 36 
adults made additional remarks. Four adults 
stated that they were not acquainted with the 
group to be described (Jews and Negroes), 
and several gave detailed descriptions of a 
high negative intensity which could not have 
been tapped by the trait list alone. 


A great advantage of the trait list is that 
it does not accentuate any one particular 
stereotype. We have perhaps a better over- 
all test of attitudes toward, let us say, the 
Jews, if instead of presenting S with a series 
of items clustering around trading habits and 
attitude toward money, we include a wide 
range of possible traits which could be com- 
pared with a similar range applied to another 
group. By adding the trait valences, one 
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gets some idea of the over-all intensity and 
direction of S’s attitudes toward Jews. It 
might well be that the actual intensity cen- 
ters around the “money-loving” stereotype, 
but presenting different scales for each racial 
group to be described makes comparison 
impossible and eliminates much vital infor- 
mation (such as overlapping areas of the 
stercotypes applied to two different groups). 


Tue Ratine or Traits 


When this trait attribution test was admin- 
istered by the CCI (American Jewish Con- 
gress) the list of traits was standardized in 
New York City. Such a list of traits should 
permit a standardization within the test situ- 
ation itself, it seemed; otherwise the test 
would not afford comparative materials. In 
order to have this feature “built into” the 
revised form of the test, a page was placed 
at the end of the questionnaire which would 
attempt to determine the valences of the trait- 
stimulus words themselves. For instance, we 
could not assume that all children would 
know the word “conservative.” If they did 
not, they would probably rate it as neither 
(good nor bad). However, if they felt that 
it was good to be conservative, but thought 
conservative meant “thrifty,” we would know 
the valence of the word, even if the child did 
not know the meaning of the word. Let us 
say that the subject has appiied the word 
“conservative” to the Indian group. Although 
she does not know the meaning of the word, 
she has in effect “chalked up one” for the 
Indians. The trait-rating sheet must be in- 
cluded at the end of the questionnaire, since 
it would prejudice the answering of the ques- 
tions to a high degree if definite value com- 
mitments were made previously. The sheet 
is worded as foliows: 


We want to know if it is good, or bad, or neither 
good nor bad for a person to be like the words we 
have used. 

For example: clever good bad 

If it is good to be clever, circle good. 

If it is bad to be clever, circle bad. 

If it is neither good nor bad to be clever, circle 

neither. 
. clever good bad 
. criminally inclined good bad 


The scoring system was of course to be 
based on a cross tabulation of the trait value 
and the attribution of that trait. If the sub- 


neither 


neither 
neither, etc. 
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ject felt it was bad to be clever, and called 
Jews more clever than most people, this 
would indicate a negative attitude toward 
Jews. Similarly, if this person felt it was 
good to be emotional, and thought that the 
Spanish were more emotional, this would be 
an indication of a positive attitude. The 
neutral categories (neither good nor bad on 
traits, and same as everybody else on attri- 
bution to groups) could not be scored. This 
appears to be a disadvantage, but when the 
reduction of the trait list to common core 
values is discussed, it will be seen as a positive 
advantage. If a person assigns less of a bad 
trait, this again indicates a positive attitude. 
A numerical scoring systeni was developed 
to handle these combinations (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


Tue Scorinc System 








Less 


More 


Good 1 I 
+1 
° 





Bad —I 
Neither 0 





More of a good thing is +1 and less of a 
bad thing is +-1. Similarly less of a good 
thing, and more of a bad thing are —1. This 
method makes rapid tabulation possible and 
automatically handles the interrelations in 
terms of simple mathematics. 

Scoring the test with a trait sheet has two 
basic advantages. It is a built-in method of 
eliminating (@) subcultural differences in trait 
evaluation and (4) individual differences in 
trait evaluation within each subculture. 

We will devote some time to a detailed dis- 
cussion of the subcultural differences in trait 
evaluation, since the existence of individual 
differences within subcultures is generally 
recognized. When dealing with a complex 
modern society which includes many differ- 
ent religious, racial, and regional groups, we 
cannot assume that a list of traits developed 
in one area with one sample will carry the 
same intensities, or even the same direction 
(positive or negative connotations). By in- 
cluding the trait-scoring sheet within the body 
of the questionnaire, one automatically gets 
corrections for the religious, racial, class, and 
regional differences which may exist, and 
still obtains comparable materials. Let us 
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examine a few of the most striking subcul- 
tural differences in the town of Triple, Colo- 
rado, to substantiate our contention that 
correction for these differences is necessary. 


TABLE 3 


Dirrerences In VaLue Systems sy RaTINGs oF 
Traits 








CriTIcCAL 
Ratio* 


SIGNIFICANCE 


Trarr Ratinos openers 





More Anglos than Indians think it's 
bad to stick. together = 83 
good to be hard-working -05 -51 
good to be overambitious — -89 

More Anglos than Spanish think it's 
bad to stick together _ 83 

More Spanish than Anglos think it’s 
bad to be overambitious -O1 .65 
good to be emotional OI - 86 
good to be God-fearing - .58 

More Indians than Anglos think it’s 
bad to be overambitious .05 -30 
bad to push themselves -05 -50 
bad to be loudmouthed -O1 -62 
good to be emotional -05 +23 
good to be God-fearing _ .58 
good to be happy-go-lucky -- .58 

More Indians than Spanish think it’s 
good to be thrifty .O1 


* The criterion for inclusion in this table was sect at 
CR=1.50. This coriesponds to a difference of 12 per 
cent or more between the proportion of Ss endorsing a 
particular trait rating in two different groups. 


2.62 





The existence of these differences in value 
systems between groups is attested by the 
differences in trait ratings by different ethnic 
groups. That definite ethnic differences in 
value systems are present in Triple is clearly 
shown by analysis of Table 3. The values of 
the Anglos seemed to cluster around the 
Protestant ethic. They thought it was good 
to be hard-working, overambitious, and to 
push themselves. The Spanish, on the other 
hand, thought it bad to be overambitious and 
good to be emotional. 

Having discovered the divergent clusters of 
values centering around freedom of emo- 
tional expression and moderation of ambition 
for the Spanish, and emotional repression and 
prestige-striving for the Anglos, we might 
wish to corroborate such surface “ideal” pat- 
terns with “real” patterns based on behavioral 
materials. An examination of the observa- 
tional data gathered by 15 research workers 
on the project lends much presumptive 
validity to these findings. The Anglos do 
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tend to talk, think, and act in terms of the 
Protestant ethic. The Spanish definitely are 
freer with their emotions, and are not as strict 
as the Anglos in their child care. They do 
not demand success for their children as the 
Angles do. A systematic treatment of these 
differences is not possible here, but will be 
attempted later. 

The importance of the trait-rating sheet as 
a means of correcting for group differences in 
values on a test of prejudice has been demon- 
strated. The importance of the trait-rating 
sheet as a research tool for establishing and 
examining these value differences themselves 
has also been indicated by the above data. 
We will now examine the question of the 
reliability of the scale, as scored by the cross- 
tabulation method previously described. 


RELIABILITY 


The reliability of the 30-item scale for each 
of the five ethnic groups rated was deter- 
mined by the split-half methed, using the 
entire sample of 215 children. The odd and 
even items were correlated, and these coefh- 
cients were corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula to the hypothetical 30 iterns vs. 30 
items (see Table 5). 

There appeared to be a-“common core” of 
values for the entire sample: a set of traits 
whose valence was generally agreed upon by 
members of all three subcultures. (The im- 
portance of common values as a basis for 
producing interracial cohesion should be 
noted here.) An arbitrary level of 80 per cent 
agreement by members of each of the three 
groups on the valence of a trait was selected 
as a standard. The seven traits that met this 
criterion of agreement are given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


Percentace or Erunic Group AGREEING WITH THE 
Vatuss or Trarts as STATED 





Trarr Ratino “n° Spans 
fo %o 





Bad to be 
Criminally inclined 86 93 
Dirty 86 88 
Lazy 82 93 
Heavy-drinking 91 88 
Good to be 
Friendly 88 97 
Good natured 89 go 
Honest 90 91 
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It was felt that these seven traits would 
have a high predictive value for score in the 
entire test. The seven-item scores* were 
therefore correlated with the 30-item scores. 
Table 5 shows the results. 

The correlation of the 7-item with the 30- 
item score averages .75. This indicates that 
great economy can be exercised when testing 
in this manner by cutting down the number 


TABLE 5 


Reviasitity CoerFicients 








CORRELATION 
or 30-lrem 
Scoaxe with 
THE 7-lTEM 
Score 


HyPormerican 
30 Irums os. 
30 lrems 
(Conrecren, 
Spearman -Barown) 


CORRELATION 
15 Ono 
4. 15 

Even lrems 


Gaour Rarso 





Indian 51 -68 .&7 
Spanish +72 84 -79 
Anglo .69 .82 97 
Jewish $1 68 -74 
Negro +72 84 -78 
Average Correlation 77 -75 





of stimulus words used in scoring. It means 
that approximately one-fourth the number of 
traits presented as stimuli will be almost as 
highly predictive as the original list. 

It must be remembered that this high pre- 
dictivity is based on the selection of items by 
means of the trait-rating sheet. Seven items 
chosen at random from the 30 items would 
not be as useful for this purpose, The most 
efficient use of this method is obtained when 
the seven items are selected after the admin- 
istration of the 30 items. 

Essentially the same results could be ob- 
tained by careful pretesting of the sample in 
any given community. A separate list of 
traits which have definite values assigned 
them could be obtained for each test universe. 
This would be an expensive and time-con- 
suming process. The trait-rating sheet can 
be used in a pretest, bu: it is probable that the 
results are apt to be equally or even more 
reliable if the traits are rated immediately 
after they are attributed to various ethnic 
groups, since this gives them rneaning within 
a context. Such conjectures, however, need 
empirical investigation. 

8 In the seven-item score, the seven traits were counted 
as positive or negative for everybody, not just the indi- 
viduals (80 per cent of the sample or above) who 
actually agreed with the majority ratings of these traits. 
This made for economy of analysis, since no cross tabu- 
lation was necessary and the valences of the traits were 


assumed to be common to all respondents (as had been 
the case before the trait sheet was added to the test). 
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Tue Test Resutts 


Since this paper deals with a test as an 
instrument, the pertinent data resulting from 
the use of the test in the Triple project will 
be given without interpretation or elabora- 
tion.* The average prejudice scores using 
30 items are presented in Table 6. These 
items have been scored by cross tabulation 
with the trait-scoring sheet. A score of zero 
means an equal number of positive and nega- 
tive traits attributed to the group in question. 

Unlike most attitude scales, the Traits 
Attribution Test has a “zero point” built into 
it. A score of zero occurs when the plus and 
minus traits cancel each other out. Column 1 
shows how far the average rating of one 
group by another deviated from zero. Col- 
umns III and IV show whether the average 
rating of one group by another differs signifi- 
cantly from zero. For example, Anglos rated 
Spanish —5.15. This means that, on the 
average, Anglos attributed a little over five 
more negative traits to the Spanish than 
they attributed positive ones. This rating 
differs from zero at the 1 per cent level of 
significance. 


VALIDITY 


There was no attempt made to validate the 
traits test on an individual basis. The validity 
of the test will be examined through discus- 
sion of behavioral materials from sociometric 
friendship patterns and field observation. 


The sociometric criterion of choice, “Who 
is your best friend, or friends?” has been 
analyzed for a sample of 500 children which 
overlaps by 80 per cent the original sample 
of 215 who took the traits test. Three hun- 
dred of these children attend a public school 
which is predominantly Anglo and Spanish. 
The friendship patterns between these two 
groups indicate the same cleavages which we 
found in the traits test.5 Table 7 indicates a 
strong racial cleavage. 


*A thorough analysis of the results of this test and 
many others will be attempted in a later publication. 

5 If an individual chose a friend of the same sex and 
ethnic group, he made a “like-sex, like-ethnic” choice. 
If an individual was chosen as a friend by someone in 
his own sex and ethnic group, he received a “like-sex, 
like-ethnic” choice. Very few “best friends” were of 
the opposite sex; for this reason and for the sake of 
simplicity cross-sex choices have not been indicated in 
Table 7. 





A Test or Intercroup Preyupice 


The sociometric test tends to refine the 
broad cleavages shown by the traits test. The 
Anglos are the more cohesive group, since 
g2. per cent of the Anglos made at least one 
in-group choice of a friend. On the other 
hand, only 83 per cent of the Spanish made 
an in-group choice of a friend. The Spanish 
make more cross-ethnic mentions of Anglos 
than the Anglos do of Spanish. This is 
reflected in the figures which indicate that 
Anglos receive more cross-ethnic choices (32 
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together” and do not seek many friendships 
with Anglo girls. The status striving, then, 
seems to be higher among males than among 
females in the minority group. This prob- 
ably explains the prestige rating which the 
Spanish gave to the Anglos on the Traits 
Attribution Test (2.98) and it throws light 
on the negative rating the Anglos gave the 
Spanish (—-5.15). The Anglos have a 
stronger in-group tendency and are more 
exclusive. 


TABLE 6 


Averace Ratincs or Etrunic or Rericious Groups 











I 
Dev. oF AVERAGE 
Ratinc From O 


RaTING 


IV 
SIGNIFICANCE 
Lever 


o = 
i) 





Anglos rated Anglos -54 
Indians rated Anglos 91 
Spanish rated Anglos .98 
Spanish rated Spanish -50 
Indians rated Jews * .98 
Indians rated Indians -45 
Anglos rated Jews .04 
Indians rated Negroes * .02 
Anglos rated Negroes .00 
Spanish rated Jews -21 
Spanish rated Negroes -55 
Indians rated Spanish -62 
Anglos rated Indians .65 
Spanish rated Indians —3.47 
Anglos rated Spanish —5.15 


1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
5% 
1%, 


QAwtr occdvow eh BR HUN KO 


N SMU AUN AAW QAWnNwu 
= 


MOON MWMI BH eM Bw © 
Cort DANO K HUW ook WwW 





® There are no Jews or pure-blooded Negroes in the community. 


per cent) than do Spanish. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that Spanish children tend to 
want Anglo children as friends, but these 
offers of friendship are often rejected. There 
is evidence that the Spanish males make 
these unreciprocated out-group choices. The 
Spanish girls, however, tend to “stick 


TABLE 7 


PerceNnTAGE oF CHoices Mave AND Cuoices Recervep 
spy Sex aND Etunic Group 








Ancto % 
(N=119) 


SpanisH % 


CuHoIces (N=144) 





Like-sex choices made 
Like-ethnic 92 83 
Cross-ethnic II 29 
Like-sex choices received 
Like-ethnic 80 80 
Cross-ethnic 32 23 





The traits test, then, shows us prejudice 
when it is overtly expressed downward in 
the status hierarchy (Anglos, Spanish, and 
Indian * in descending order). The test does 
not, however, assess all prejudice which is 
felt toward a dominant group. 

The second validation method, field obser- 
vation, seems to support both sections of rhe 


questionnaire, with one large qualification. 


The ratings “upward” (of minority members 
for majority groups) tend to be prestige rat- 
ings, rather than indications of the intensity, 
direction, and type of affect which actually 
is expressed in field interviews, particularly 
where good rapport is achieved. 


® The scores of —3.47 (Spanish rating Indians) and 
of —2.65 (Anglos rating Indians) cannot be validated 
by this criterion, since sociometric choices are based on 
Spanish and Anglo children only. There are only tea 
Indian children in the public school. These children 
were rated, but not included in the tabulation. 
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Criticisms AND LimITATIONsS OF THE TEST 

A superficial level of consciousnes. 
reached by the test, and we find that althou~' 
the test is valid for majority groups rating 
minority groups, the rating of a dominant 
group by a minority group is likely to reflect 
the prestige of the dominant group rather 
than the suppressed and/or repressed hostility 
of the minority group which cannot be di- 
rected upward in the existing power situation. 

The intensity of feeling is not measured 
adequately by a three-point scale. The scale 
should be extended both for the trait score 
and for the attribution of the trait. 

Several traits appear to be generally neutral 
in valuation. They might be replaced by 
others which carry high negative or positive 
affect for various American subgroups. 


SUMMARY 


A trait-scoring sheet was added to a trait 
list of 30 items in an attempt to make the 
resulting prejudice scores more reliable. 

1. The analysis of the trait-scoring sheet 
showed marked subcultural differences in 
value systems. 

2. The reliability of seven items selected by 
the trait-scoring sheet was as high as that of 
the 30 original items. The average correla- 
tion of the 7- with the 30-item score was .75. 

3. The trait-attribution method of testing 
prejudice was shown to be valid within cer- 
tain broad limits by means of sociometric and 
observational materials. 


Received August 21, 1952. 
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method of treatment for mental :ilness, 

electroconvulsive shock thc:apy has 
stimulated a multiplicity of research attempt- 
ing to isolate those factors essential to a 
logical and scientific understanding of its 
underlying mechanism. Research in this 
area, utilizing both human and infrahuman 
organisms, has ccasisted of (4) investigations 
concerned with the possibility of brain 
damage induced by the passage of electrical 
current through cerebral tissue, (4) investi- 
gations concerned with the physiological 
stress caused by the relatively violent seizures, 
and (c) investigations concerned with the 
psychological aspects, ¢.g., fear, of electrocon- 
vulsive shock.* 

The present investigation is concerned with 
electroconvulsive shock applied to the albino 
rat. It will be shown that there are very 
definite fear elements inherent in electrically 
induced seizures which are of sufficient in- 
tensity to inhibit a strongly reinforced habit 
originally learned in the environment in 
which the electroconvulsive shocks occur. 


Gm its inception in 1938 as a practical 
Le 


ProBLeM 


Observation of fear in rats subjected to 
electrically induced seizures has been made 
by some authors (3, 11, 12, 13). Other in- 
vestigators (9, 10, 14), although acknowledg- 
ing the presence of such emotionality, are 
uncertain as to the extent of its importance 


1 Part of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in Psychology in the Graduate College of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1952. 

2The author wishes to gratefully acknowledge the 
kind assistance of Dr. O. H. idowrer, under whose 
supervision this investigation was conducted while the 
author served as a Public Health Service Research Fel- 
low of the National Institute of Mental Health. A debt 
of gratitude is also owed to Drs. Herbert A. Carroll and 
George M. Haslerud of the Department of Psychology 
of the University of New Hampshire, where exploratory 
work on this problem was conducted. 

8 A survey of the literature concerned with the organic 
damage, physiological stress, and affective aspects of 
electroconvulsive shock has been dealt with elsewhere (1). 


in affecting the behavior of their animals and 
thus the results they have obtained. 

To provide a basis for assessing the possi- 
bility of fear elements in electroconvulsive 
shock, the hypothesis is now advanced that 
electroconvulsive shock is punishing and that, 
therefore, it is capabie of endowing that 
environment in which the shocks occur with 
secondary motivating (fear-producing) prop- 
erties. The assumption is thus made that 
electroconvulsive shock can influence learned 
behavior by its action as an inhibiting agent. 

An adequate test of this hypothesis requires 
not only a group of animals which receives 
electroconvulsive shock, for the specific meas- 
urement of the fear response, but also control 
groups to account for (a) possible effects due 
to organic damage in the central nervous 
system resulting from the treatment, and 
(4) possible effects due to the physiological 
stress of the convulsions. In addition, there 
must also be a group manifesting fear of non- 
convulsive origin, and so providing a base of 
comparison by which to judge the reactions 
cf those rats subjected to convulsive treat- 
ment. Reaction to electrodes placed on the 
ears must be determined in another control 
group. Finally, a group is necessary which 
has been subjected to none of the previously 
indicated conditions in order to show the 
reaction of normal animals, 

The hypothesis to be tested predicts, specifi- 
cally, that: (@) the performance of those 
animals convulsed in environment A will 
show definite behavior inhibition when re- 
placed in that same environment; (4) the 
performance of those animals given electro- 
convulsive shock in environment A under 
anesthesia will show no measurable behavior 
inhibition when replaced in that same envi- 
ronment (unless organic damage is present); 
(c) the performance of those animals given 
electroconvulsive shock in environment B 
(very different from A) will show little or 
no behavior inhibition when placed in envi- 
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ronment A (unless physiological stress is 
present); (d) the performance of those ani- 
mals subjected to grid (nonconvulsive) shock 
in environment A will show definite behavior 
inhibition when replaced in that same envi- 
ronment; (¢) the performance of those ani- 
mals receiving pseudoshock (i.c., electrodes 
placed on the ears but with no passage of 
current) will show no measurable behavior 
inhibition when replaced in that same envi- 
ronment; and (f) the performance of the 
normal animals which are exposed to none of 
the previously mentioned conditions in en- 
vironment A will show no measurable be- 
havior inhibition when replaced in the same 
environment. 


MEthop 
Apparatus 


A modified form of the Mowrer-Miller box (7) 
was employed in this study. Only the left half of 
the box, containing a horizontal lever and a pellet 
chute and trough at one end, was used. This half 
consisted of a compartment approximately 17 in. in 
length, § in. in width, and 20 in. in height. The 
inner surfaces of the box were painted a metallic 
grey. For all groups except the grid-shock animals 
(see below) the floor was a black, hard, foam-rubber 


pad one-half inch thick. For the animals receiving 
grid shock, a grid consisting of a series of parallel 


stainless steel rods served as the floor. The front 
face of the box consisted of a pane of giass covered 
with dark blue cellophane. This dark cellophane 
coupled with the illumination of a 74-watt bulb 
inside the apparatus provided one-way vision into 
the interior of the box. Standardization of bar 
depression was obtained by the use of a small cri- 
terion red-light which was visible only to the ex- 
perimenter (E) when a rat depressed the bar to a 
predetermined criterion. 

For the part of the experiment requiring an 
environment totally distinct from that provided by 
the rectangular compartment just described, the top 
of a circular table was used. The top, covered with 
a half-inch thickness of white surgical gauze, had 
a 24-in. diameter and was surrounded at its circum- 
ference by a brown cardboard wall 3 in. in height. 

Apparatus for providing the electroconvulsive 
shocks consisted of a high voltage transformer 
capable of delivering 50 milliamperes for a duration 
of .2 sec. The latter was accurately controlled by 
an electronic timer. 

Exploratory work had indicated the need for 
electrodes lighter in weight and producing less pres- 
sure than the commonly used “alligator clips” so as 
to eliminate any possible pain or discomfort to the 
rat’s ears that might occur prior to or apart from 
shock induction. What is here referred to as an 
“electrode” was actually a two-part electrode coup- 
ling. This coupling consisted of (4) a “wound” 
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clip permanently affixed to each ear of the animal, 
and (4) a spring-wire pincer only 60 milligrams in 
weight which could be fastened directly onto the 
wound clip, with no pressure upon, and thus no 
pain to, the rat’s ears. The pincer part of the elec- 
trode coupling was connected to the shock apparatus 
by a number 24 plastic-covered stranded wire, of the 
kind commonly used with electroencephalographic 
electrodes. 

Apparatus for producing anesthesia consisted of 
a cylindrical glass container, 9 in. in diameter and 
7 in. in height, placed in a flat-bottomed basin. 
This basin contained sawdust covered with a layer 
of absorbent cotton batting. To protect the animal 
as much as possible against direct contact with the 
anesthetic, a layer of absorbent paper was placed 
over the saturated cotton. The anesthetic used was 
standard U.S.P. ether. 


Subjects and Procedure 


Fifty-eight albino rats cf the Sprague-Dawley 
strain, three to four months of age, were used as 
subjects (Ss). 

The experimental procedure for each of the six 
groups of Ss consisted of three phases. The first 
phase (bar-pressing training) and third phase (test- 
ing) were the same for all groups, while the second 
phase (experimental period) varied according to the 
experimental condition involved. Testing took place 
in the same environment in which the Ss had been 
trained to bar press as did the interposed procedures 
save in the case of the ECS-B group (see below). 


Training period. This first phase of the experi- 
ment involved reducing the Ss, by means of re- 
stricted diet, to 85 per cent of normal weight. They 
were then trained in the apparatus previously de- 
scribed to depress a lever for food (a small cylindri- 
cal pellet of Purina Lab Chow content weighing 
1/10 gram). The pellet was manually released by 
E from the left end of the apparatus into a chute 
leading to a trough on the inside. Five series of 
20 rewarded bar depressions, or 100 in all, were 
allowed each S. The bar-pressing sessions were 
distributed as follows: one session the first day fol- 
lowed by two sessions each day for the next two 
days. Body weight during this training period was 
maintained at a constant 15 per cent reduction. 
Upon termination of the training in bar pressing, 
all Ss were permitted immediate and continuous 
access to full feed. 


Twenty-four hours after termination of the train- 
ing period, all Ss were anesthetized and “wound” 
clips were permanently affixed to their ears. These 
“wound” clips were employed to minimize any 
possible fear element that might be engendered by 
the application of clip electrodes directly to the S's 
ears. With the present arrangement, the pincer 
part of the electrode coupling could be securely 
attached to the surface of the “wound” clip without 
pain to the S. Such “wound” clips were routinely 
fastened to the ears of all Ss, regardless of what 
experimental treatment they were to receive, in 
order to prevent any interference by factors which 
might have been attributed to the differential pres- 
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ence or absence of the clips. The Ss were randomly 
assigned to the six following experimental groups 
before the second stage of the procedure. 


Experimental period 

The experimentz! conditions for each group, 
which will be described forthwith, were induced 
twice a day, for four days. Ten hours elapsed 
between the two inductions of any one day, and 
14 hours between the last induction of one day and 
the first of the next day. The several experimental 
conditions were as follows: 

Group I—ECS-A (electroconvulsive shock, in 
environment A). Each S of this group was placed 
in the apparatus, with complete electrode coupling 
attached to its ears, for 30 sec. before receiving an 
electrically induced convulsion of fuil tonic-clonic 
proportions. Following the seizure, and while still 
in a stuporous condition, the S was returned to its 
living cage. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent to 
which electroconvulsive shock could modify the 
subsequent behavior or bar-pressing performance of 
Ss in the environment in which the shocks occurred. 

Group II—Clip Control (electrode coupling with- 
out current). Each S in this group was placed in 
the apparatus, with the electrode coupling con- 
nected, for a period of 30 sec., but received no cur- 
rent. Then the S was returned to its living cage. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent tw 
which the simple application of electrodes (i.¢., the 
electrode coupling) could modify the behavior or 
bar-pressing performance of Ss which had been 
subjecte’ only to the application of the electrodes, 
without the introduction of current. 

Group III—Norma: Control (wound clips on 
ears). Each S$ in this group was placed in the appa- 
ratus, but without the pincer part of the electrode 
coupling attached, for a period of 30 sec. Then the 
S was returned to its living case. 

This procedure served to indicate the exteat to 
which the simple passage of time could modify the 
behavior or bar-pressing performance of Ss. 

Group IV—Ether-ECS (anesthetized and given 
electroconvuls:ve shock), Each S in this group was 
anesthetized to a criterion of proneness and insensi- 
tivity to a sharp foxgleg pinch. With electrode 
coupling attached to its ears, current of the same 
amperage and duration of flow as used for the other 
convulsed groups was then applied. This current 
produced a brief sharp flexion of the entire body 
(legs and trunk) but with no evidence of tonic or 
clonic components. While still under the effects of 
the anesthesia the S was returned to its living cage. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent to 
which the passage of current through cerebral tissue 
could modify the behavior or bar-pressing perform- 
ance of Ss. 

Group V--ECS-B (electroconvulsive shock, in 
environment B). Each S of this group was placed 
in the specially constructed circular environment, 
with electrode coupling attached to its ears, for a 
period of 30 sec. before receiving an electrically 
induced convulsion of full tonic-clonic proportions. 
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Following the seizure, and while still in a stuporous 
condition, the S was returned to its living cage. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent 
to which electroconvulsive shock received in one 
environment could modify behavior or yo te 
ing performance in another distinctly different 
environment. 

Group VI—Grid Shock (nonconvulsive shock). 
Each S in this group was placed in the apparatus 
(now, as during the training period, having a grid 
as its floor) with the electrode coupling attached, 
for 30 sec. before current was applied through the 
grid base for a duration of 1 sec. (The flow of 
current from the feet through the body was aprroxi- 
mately 1.1 milliamperes at 175 volts, with a 240,000- 
ohm fixed resistance in series with the rat.}  Fol- 
lowing the grid shock each S was immediately 
removed from the apparatus and returned to its . 
living cage. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent to 
which a consciously experienced noxious grid shock 
could modify the behavior or bar-pressing perform- 
ance of Ss in the environment in which the grid 
shock occurred. 

For all groups, during this experimental period, 
a panel of wood, painted grey to blend with the 
rest of the environment, was placed in front of the 
lever and food trough, at the left end of the oblong 
compartment. This was done in order to prevent 
possible extinction of the bar-pressing habit due to 
unreinforced trials during the brief period in which 
the Ss were in the apparatus immediately prior to 
induction of the various experimental treatments. 


Test Period 


The function of the test period was to reveal the 
extent to which the Ss would bar-press in the en- 
vironment in which they had originally learned 
this habit. Bar pressing would occur unless some- 
thing generated in the preceding stage of the experi- 
ment had served to prevent its appearance. 

Access to full feed was provided for all Ss up to 
12 hours prior to the test period. For 30 min. prior 
to the beginning of this 12-hour deprivation period 
20 grams of wet mash was introduced into the 
living cage for one-half hour and then removed. 
The wet mash was used to insure that the Ss would 
be completely satiated before the 12-hour depriva- 
tion period began. Following the 12 hours of depri- 
vation each S was again placed in the apparatus 
(the same environment in which it had first learned 
to bar-press) for 30 min., now with the bar and 
food trough exposed. Since the present investiga- 
tion was concerned with measuring the degree of 
bar-pressing inhibition and not its extinction, rein- 
forcement in the form of the previously described 
food pellets was given each time the bar was de- 
pressed sufficiently to illuminate the criterion red- 
light. The number of bar pressings during each 
minute was noted as well as the number of urina- 
tions, defecations, and other behavioral irregularities. 


Resutts AND Discussion 


According to the hypothesis underlying the 
present experimental design, if electrocon- 
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vulsive shock serves as a fear-producing ex- 
perience, it should affect the bar-pressing 
performance of Ss in a manner similar to that 
of Ss given grid shock. That is to say, it 
would be predicted that the ECS—A and Grid 
Shock groups would bar-press less often than 
the other groups. 

Inspection of Table 1 and Fig. 1 indi- 
cates that those predictions based upon the 
hypothesis that electroconvulsive shock is fear 
arousing are substantiated by the findings of 
the present study. Table 1, showing the total 
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perimental conditions and thus had no access 
to the bar. Accordingly, it is to be expected 
that since the bar had not been part of the 
environment during these four days, the Ss, 
upon being once more placed in this environ- 
ment, would not immediately be aware of its 
presence. The first 2 min. apparently were 
sufficient for the Ss to explore the apparatus, 
find that the panel was gone and that the bar 
was once more accessible. 

A distinctly different type of performance 
occurs in the ECS-A and Grid Shock groups. 


TABLE 1 
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number of bar pressings during the test 
period for each S of the respective groups, 
clearly reveals that two groups (ECS-A and 
Grid Shock) show the effects of fear while 
the four other groups do not. 

This distinction is even more clearly por- 
trayed in Fig. 1, in which are graphed the 
average number of bar pressings per minute 
during the test period for each of the experi- 
mental groups. Here it will be seen that this 
clustering of the four groups, all of which 
reveal a high level of performance, assumes 
additional validity when it is observed that 
all four curves generally follow a similar pat- 
tern during the test period of brief acclima- 
tion to the test environment (min. 1 and 2), 
highly motivated level of performance (min. 
3-7), increasing satiation leading to progres- 
sive decrease in rate of bar pressing (min. 
8-30). It is to be noted that the total pattern 
of performance of these four groups is simi- 
lar. The slightly lower level of performance 
of all groups for the first 2 min. of the test 
period is most likely due to the fact that 
during the four days immediately preceding 
testing the Ss were subjected to various ex- 


Here both groups show a similar over-all 
pattern of performance during the test period 
with almost identical behavioral inhibition 
during the early part of the test period (min. 
1 through 6, extending through min. 13 in 
the case of the Grid Shock group), gradual 
disinhibition (through approximately min. 
20), followed by a gradual decrease in per- 
formance (through min. 30). 

Table 2 indicates the extent of the differ- 
ence in performance of the various groups.* 
Here it will be seen that the four groups 
which form the top cluster in Fig. 1 do not 
differ significantly from each other except in 
the case of the Clip Control and ECS-B 
groups. It is difficult to accept this difference 
in the latter two groups as a valid one espe- 
cially when it is apparent that there is no 
significant difference either in the perform- 

* Since the conditions of normality of distribution and 
homogeneity of variance were not met in several of the 
groups, it was deemed more practical to use a test of 
the significance of the difference between small sainples 
which could be uniformly applied to all group compari- 
sons. The Mann-Whitney “U" Test (4, 6), here em- 
ployed, makes no assumptions regarding population 
parameters and requires only random sampling. 
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ance of the Clip Control and Normal Control 
groups or in the Normal Control and ECS-B 
groups. Two alternative interpretations are 
possible: (¢) The obtained difference may be 


y, 
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ficient to cause such a statistical discrepancy 
to occur and thus to produce the obtained 
significant difference. Accordingly, this par- 
ticula: difference may be an artifact. 
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Mean Numoers oF Bar Presstncs ror Eacu or Six Groups oF ANIMALS DURING 30-MinuTE TusT 
Periop 


due to chance factors, since its level of proba- 
bility allows eighteen instances out of ten 
thousand for such a difference to occur by 
chance factors alone. (6) The data of Table 1 
show that of the four groups in the top 
cluster, the Clip Control group has the largest 
number of bar depressions and the ECS-B 
group has the smallest number of such de- 
pressions. Thus, the fact one group (Clip 
Control) by chance performs at even a higher 
level than the normal conirols would be suf- 


However, the fact that the over-all per- 
formance of the ECS-B group is at a level 
somewhat below that of the other three 
groups of this cluster may not be a chance 
occurrence, Since this group was the only 
one in the cluster of four which had received 
a series of shocks leading to full tonic-clonic 
convulsions, the performance decrement may 
be attributed to the stressful effect on the 
physiology of the Ss induced by the seizures. 
This would be in accordance with the obser- 
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vations made previously by McGinnies (5) 
and others. Although the major thesis here 
is that the observed modification in the be- 
havior of Ss subjected to electrically induced 


TABLE 2 


Resutts or tHe Mann-Wuitney Test or tue Sic- 
NIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS IN 
Torat Numser or Bar Pressincs purING 
30-Minute Test Periop 








Il il IV 





4.00 
-0002 
1.20 
-2902 
0.52 
- 6030 


-0002 


0.64 





*Top number in cach cell is a form of critical ratio value 
derived from the “U" test. Bottom number in cach cell is the 
probability level. 


seizures is due to the conditioning fear, it is 
not denied that physiological stress elements 
produced by the convulsions may also be im- 
portant. Additionally, the possibility cannot 
be ignored that generalization of a fear re- 
sponse to both the experimenter and to the 


room in which the shocks occurred may also 
be a contributing factor to the generally 
depressed level of performance of the ECS-B 
group. 

Returning to Table 2, it is observed that the 
ECS-A and Grid Shock groups do not differ 
significantly from each other in total number 
of bar depressions during the test period. It 
will be remembered that the Grid Shock 
group was introduced into this investigation 
to provide a basis of comparison with a group 
of Ss which had received a consciously experi- 
enced shock to their feet of sufficient intensity 
to be definitely noxious and thus fear evok- 
ing. As graphed in Fig. 1, the similarity in 
performance of these two groups during the 
first 6 min. of the test period is quite apparent 
although the Grid Shock group does indicate 
a greater perseveration of inhibition through 
an additional seven minutes. Over-all per- 
formance of both groups, however, is signifi- 
cantly below the level of th: other four 
groups. The influence of the fear element is 
thus seen to be producing not only this differ- 
ence in performance between the two group 
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clusters but also to be depressing the over-all 
performance of the ECS-A and Grid Shock 
groups. 

The question might logically be raised as 
to why these latter two groups do not even- 
tually attain a higher level of performance 
approximating the originally high level of the 
four groups not exposed to conditions con- 
ducive to fear. An explanation is possible 
here in terms of a partially extinguishing fear 
drive concomitant with a gradually increas- 
ing hunger drive. With a gradual decrease 
in this fear drive the hunger drive is allowed 
to activate lever-pressing behavior somewhat, 
thus resulting in a slight rise in the perform- 
ance curve. This “token” satiation, however, 
occurs simultaneously with the ever-present, 
although somewhat attenuated, fear drive 
which now operates asymptotically but at a 
level above that of the hunger drive. With 
no shock forthcoming, the fear curve should 
be expected eventually to drop to a level 
below that of the hunger drive and approach 
the zero level along the abscissa. 

Additional confirmation of the presence of 
fear in the ECS-A and Grid Shock groups is 
shown in Table 3, which indicates the total 
number of urinations and defecations of each 
group during the test period. These two 
groups show a markedly greater degree of 
emotionality as indicated by number of urina- 
tions and defecations, while the other four 
groups show comparatively little autonomic 
activity.® 


TABLE 3 


Tota Numsers oF Urinations AND DerecaTIONs 
DURING 30-Minute Test Periop 








Uainwations Derecations Tora. 





I 26 46 92 
II 7 10 
Il 0 5 
IV 8 11 
v 7 9 
VI 51 71 








Behaviora’ observations also tend to sug- 
gest that the environment in which testing 
occurred jad assumed defir’: inhibiting 

5 Although defecation and urination ave been gen- 
erally accepted as indicators of emotionality in rats since 
the pioneer work of Hall (2), it should be noted that 


some authors, notably O'Kelly (8), have questioned the 
validity of such measures. 
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properties. The characteristic observation 
made on all Ss in the ECS-A group—and 
applicable to no other Ss but those receiving 
grid shock—was: “Upon being placed in test 
situation, S immediately freezes with obvious 
increase in respiratory activity.” Addition- 
ally, the Ss of the ECS-A group manifested 
frequent face washing, teeth chattering, and 
trembling. In some instances they would 
hesitantly approach the bar but then would 
turn and run to the other end of the compart- 
ment. In those instances where the lever was 
eventually depressed, the S would constantly 
look around and up while eating, and the 
slightest noise would send him scurrying 
back to the other end of the compartment. 

In contrast to the generally constricted and 
apprehensive performance of the ECS-A Ss, 
those Ss of the ECS-B group showed a char- 
acteristic mobility and freedom. In fact, in 
three instances Ss of this group apparently 
felt sufficiently secure to lie down and sleep 
in the closing minutes of the test period when 
satiation had taken place. 

The accumulated evidence supports the 
view that the test environment had assumed 
for the ECS-A and Grid Shock groups very 
definite fear-producing properties which were 
derived from its having been associated in 
the latter case with grid shock, and in the 
former case with electroconvulsive shock. In 
the other four groups where the test environ- 
ment had not been associated with a fear- 
arousing agent little or no inhibition of bar- 
pressing activity was revealed. 

Had the primary mechanism operating to 
produce the present results been organic brain 
damage, then the three groups subjected to 
electroconvulsive shock (ECS-A, Ether-ECS, 
ECS-B), regardless of environment, would 
have all shown a similar inhibition of bar 
pressing. This was not the case. The latter 
two groups show no significant depression in 
bar pressing; both are dramatically superior 
in performance to the ECS-A group. 

Had the primary mechanism been physic 
logical stress, then the two groups whi.a 
experienced the full convulsive seizure 
(ECS-A, ECS-B) would have-shown similar 
inhibition of bar pressing, while the group 
which had been anesthetized prior *~ the 
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application of electrical current and thus had 
not experienced the tonic-clonic aspects of the 
seizure would have shown a minimal inhi- 
bition of bar pressing. The Ether-ECS and 
ECS-B groups, however, reveal a high num- 
ber of bar pressings during the test period 
while the ECS-A group shows a marked 
performance decrement. 

Clinical implications. Various theories of 
the mechanism of electroconvulsive shock at 
the human level have been advanced: or- 
ganic, physiological, and psychological. The 
present experiment shows that, in the rat, the 
effects of electrically induced seizures have 
very definite psychological components. This 
finding lends presumptive evidciice for the 
view that the effects at the human level 
likewise have important psychological com- 
ponents, i.e., involve the conditioning of fear. 
It should be noted that the present findings 
do not necessarily prove that fear condition- 
ing occurs at the human level. However, 


such findings increase, rather than lessen, the 
probability that this situation obtains in the 
case of the human organism. 


SUMMARY AND CoNC.USIONS 


Experimentation with electrically induced 
seizures in human and infrahuman organ- 
isms has taken three approaches: (a) investi- 
gations concerned with possible organic brain 
damage as a result of electrical current pass- 
ing through cerebral tissue, (5) investigations 
concerned with the physiological stress in- 
duced by the convulsive episode, and (c) in- 
vestigations concerned with the affective 
elements of the treatment. 

It was the object of the present study to 
conduct an experimental inquiry into these 
areas, with electroconvulsive shock applied 
to the albino rat. Findings from this investi- 
gation indicate that there is a very definite 
fear reaction in animals subjected to electro- 
convulsive shocks. Moreover, the resulting 
fear is of sufficient intensity to inhibit a 
strongly reinforced hunger-motivated lever- 
pressing habit which had originally been 
learned :n the environment *:, which the 
shocks were administered. The possible 
influence of physiological stress elements in- 
duced by the convulsive episode as contribut- 
ing to these findings is cited. 
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From these findings it is suggested that the 
organism subjected to such treatment is not 
amnesic for the period immediately prior to 
shock induction and thus is capable of ex- 
periencing a fear reaction to noxious or 
traumatic stimulation. 

Furthermore, it is suggested that the 
present findings give credence to observations 
of anxiety and fear in psychiatric patients 
undergoing shock treatment. In view of the 
fact that fear was so prominent in influencing 
the results of the present investigation, it is 
also suggested that any attempt to understand 
the underlying mechanism by which electro- 
convulsive shock therapy obtains its results 
with humans is not complete without recog- 
nition of this factor in the treatment. 
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PRIMARY SOCIAL ATTITUDES: 
A COMPARISON OF ATTITUDE PATTERNS IN ENGLAND, 
GERMANY, AND SWEDEN * 
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t has long been clear to ail students of 
social attitudes that these attitudes do not 
exist in isolation and independent of each 

other, but that they form definite patterns. 
The principles underlying such patterning 
have been investigated by several psycholo- 
gists and sociologists with the aid of the tech- 
nique of factorial analysis (2, 11, 13, 15, 18, 
19). Their findings, as the writer has tried 
to show elsewhere (3), are in good agree- 
ment, and appear to result in the discovery 
of two main principles of organization. 

These two principles have been called 
“radicalism-conservatism” and “tough-mind- 
edness-tender-mindedness” (4, 5, 6). They 
are independent of each other, and may there- 
fore be represented by two orthogonal axes 
which form a Cartesian framework within 
which all the constituent attitudes whose 
intercorrelations originally gave rise to this 
two-factor pattern can be placed. We thus 
obtain an operational definition of our two 
principles or factors, in which the scalar 
products of any two attitude statements are 
equal to their correlation. 

This scherne was derived by the writer 
from a factorial analysis of the responses to 
a 40-item attitude inventory made by 750 
middle-class English subjects (4). These were 
drawn equally from voters for the three major 
British political parties (conservative, liberal, 
and socialist), and the 250 subjects repre- 
senting each party were equated for age, sex, 
and education. It was shown that items hav- 
ing high factor saturations on radicalism- 
conservatism (R) also distinguished at a high 
level of significance between voters for the 
conservative and radical parties respectively, 
while items having low saturations on R 
failed to distinguish between the two parties. 
Indeed, the ability of the items to discrimi- 
nate between the two parties and their factor 


1 This is the second paper in a series which began 
with (4). 
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saturations correlated to the extent of r=.98, 
a figure high enough to provide adequate 
proof of the correct identification of this 
factor. 

The tender-mindedness factor (T) was 
found to be quite uncorrelated with R, and 
to give no discrimination between the politi- 
cal parties. On analyzing responses of addi- 
tional samples of communist and fascist party 
members, however, it was found that both 
these groups were differentiated with con- 
siderable accuracy from members of the three 
democratic parties by their low T scores; 
both communists and fascists were thus 
found to be tough-minded in comparison 
with conservatives, liberals, and socialists (6). 
In other words, fascists were all found to lie 
in the first quadrant (tough-minded conserva- 
tive), while communists were found to lie in 
the second quadrant (tough-minded radi- 
cals). It was also found that women were 
more tender-minded than men, and that 
working-class people were more tough- 
minded than middle-class people; this was 
found to be as true of conservatives and lib- 
erals as of socialists and communists. 


Sociat Atrirupe Patrerns 1n U. S. anp 
SWEDEN 


While the researches summarized here 
were carried out in England, there is every 
reason to expect similar results to follow 
from a repetition of the work in the United 
States. The constellation of traits found by 
Stagner (16, 17, 18) to characterize the fascist 
mentality is practically identical with the 
attitudes to be found in our first quadrant; 
similarly, the traits which characterize the 
“authoritarian personality” of Adorno, Levin- 
son, Frenkel-Brunswik, and Sanford (1) are 
identical with those of the “tough-minded 
conservative.” Ferguson’s factor of “humani- 
tarianism” (11, 12) represents a constellation 
of traits found in our third quadrant (tender- 
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minded radical), and is the obverse of the 
fascist-minded authoritarian personality, just 
as his factor of “religionism” corresponds 
with our fourth quadrant, as opposed to the 
antireligious second quadrant. Recent un- 
published work by Conway and Eysenck, 
using a version of the original questionnaire 
adapted to American conditions, has shown 
that our expectation of finding substantially 
similar patterns to the English ones is indeed 
verified. 

The question now arises as to the possi- 
bility of finding these patterns in other coun- 
tries less similar in their past history and their 
political aspirations than the United King- 
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ing by chance, and we may conclude that 
there is substantial similarity between the 
patterning of attitudes as observed in Sweden 
and that observed in England. 


Sociat Atrirups Parrerns 1n GERMANY 


A somewhat more complete experiment 
was carried out by the writer on a group of 
263 middle- and working-class Germans, all 
living in or near Hamburg. A German 
translation and, adaptation of the original 
social attitude questionnaire was prepared 
and administered to members of professional 
groups, of extramural university classes, of 


TABLE i 
lvems wir Correcations Asove .40 FRoM Husen (14) ADAPTATION OF ORIGINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 





Artirupe STATEMENT 


CoRRELATION 
R y 





Colored people are innately inferior to white people. 
The death penalty should be brought back into use. 


Sterilization should be compulsory for people with congenital diseases. 
Confirmation in church is out of date and should be abolished. 
Conscientious objectors are traitors to their country and should be treated accordingly. 


—.58 -47 
.62 


—.60 


-51 


Only by returning to religion can we preserve civilization. 


Laws for the prevention of abortion should be abolished. 
Religivus instruction in schools should be abolished. 


-45 
42 


The government should not interfere in people’s private affairs. 


It is nowadays too easy to get a divorce. 


The penalty for crimes of assault and robbery should be corporal punishment. 


.58 


Men and women have the right to find out whether they are sexually suited before marriage. 


The upbringing of modern children is too lenient. 


The Jews are too powerful and influential in this country. 


Some people, ¢.g., the Japanese, are cruel by nature. 


-50 
«40 


Only people of a certain intellectual level should be allowed to vote. 
Differences in pay between men and women doing the same work should be abolished. 





dom and the United States. One research to 
answer this question was carried out in 
Sweden by Husen (14), who administered 
an adapted version of Eysenck’s original 
questionnaire to 100 unselected cadets from a 
military college of the Royal Swedish Navy. 
He did not carry out a factor analysis of the 
intercorrelations between the attitude state- 
ments, but instead correlated each of the 40 
items with R and T scores derived from 
the total questionnaire in a manner explained 
elsewhere by the present writer (4). Taki: 1 
lists all the correlations above the .40 level; 
every single one of them is identical in its 
sign with the corresponding correlations de- 
rived from the English sample. There is less 
than one chance in 2,000,000 of this happen- 


trade unions, and similar organizations; 
anonymity was, of course, guaranteed and 
strictly enforced. A translation of the ques- 
tionnaire is given in Table 2. 

Intercorrelations between the 40 items were 
run, using tetrachoric correlation coefficients, 
and a factorial analysis was carried out on the 
resulting matrix. The two main factors 
extracted bear a striking similarity to R and 
T, as isolated on our English sample, and are 
given in Table 2. Figure 1 gives a diagram- 
matic representation of the results. 

The only marked difference between the 
results from the two groups is with respect 
to the position of item 12. This item (“Private 
property should be abolished and complete 
socialism be introduced”) has high saturation 
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on R in the English sample, but none at all 
on T; in the German sample it has high sat- 
uration on R again, but also considerable 
negative saturation on T. The reason for 
this shift may lie in the different connotations 
of the term “socialism” in the two countries. 
In England, the Marxian interpretation has 
never really become popular, and the Labour 
Party draws inspiration from Owen, Morris, 
and the Fabian Society, whereas German 
socialism is more indebted to dialectical 


groups for R and T respectively. s#igure 2 
shows the position of those of our subjects 
who identified themselves as members of one 
of the socialist parties, one of the conservative 
parties, who claimed to be uninterested in 
politics, who were opposed to party politics, 
or who failed altogether to answer the ques- 
tion relating to their political preferences, It 
will be seen that the socialist group is con- 
siderably more tough-minded than the other 
groups; this difference is statistically signif- 
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materialism. Consequently, socialism in Ger- 
many is almost (but not quite!) identified 
with some form of communism, while in 
England such identification has most decid- 
edly not taken place. But as we have shown 
elsewhere (6), communists generally are 
located in the tough-minded radical quad- 
rant, and consequently it is not astonishing 
to find that in our German sample “social- 
ism,” as understood by them, also falls into 
this quadrant. 

Support for this view may be sought in a 
comparison of the mean scores of various 


cant (by analysis of variance) and would 
have been predicted on the basis of our 
hypothesis. (It is interesting to note that the 
three supposedly apolitical groups—uninter- 
ested, unknown, opposed to party politics— 
are all more conservative than the con- 
servative group! ‘The differences are not 
significant, but this finding does illustrate the 
belief of many middle<lass people that can- 
servative attitudes are not political bu: mez. 
common sense.) 

There are several further findings which 
may be of some interest. The reliability of 
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the R and T scores was determined by split- well below the limits of usefulness for indi- 
half procedures; the index of reliability for vidual prediction. The index of reliability 
R was 84, that for T was 53. These values for the E score (E score or emphasis score is 
are rather lower than the corresponding ones the number of emphatic replies—double plus 
for the English group, and they are, of course, or double minus—given by the subject) is 


TABLE 2 


Inventory oF SocitaL ATTITUDES 








Below are given 40 statements which represent widely-held opinions on various social questions, selected from 
speeches, books, newspapers, etc. They were chosen in such a way that most people are likely to agree with 
some, and to disagree with others. After each statement, you are requested to record your personal opinion 
regarding it. If you strongly approve, put two crosses after it—like this: + -+-. If you approve on the whole, 
put one cross after the statement. If you can't decide for or against, or if you think the question is worded in 
such a way that you can’t give: an answer, put a zero—like this: 0. If you disapprove on the whole, put a minus 
sign. And if you strongly disapprove, put two minus signs, like this: ——. Be sure not to omit any questions. 


Factor SATURATIONS 
Atrirupe STATEMENTS 
R T 





. Colored people are innately inferior to white people. —.35 .06 
Present laws favor the rich as against the poor. -30 .06 
War is inherent in human nature. .60 17 
All professions should be open to women. .67 +17 
Persons with serious hereditary defects and diseases should be compulsorily sterilized. -34 -23 
Our treatment of criminals is too harsh; we should try to cure, not to punish them. -57 -42 
Our present difficulties are due rather to moral than to economic causes. -14 -34 
In the interests of peace, we must give up part of our national sovereignty. -16 -24 
Under certain circumstances, war is preferable to other solutions. 55 -12 
It is wrong that men should be permitted greater sexual freedom than women by society. 36 .19 
. Unrestricted freedom of discussion on every topic is desirable in the press, in literature, 
on the stage, etc. .21 -16 
. Ultimately, private property should be abolished, and complete socialism introduced. -90 -27 
. Conscientious objectors are traitors to their country, and should be treated accordingly. .62 .28 
. A certain amount of sex education should be given at school to all boys and girls. -42 -03 
. The laws against abortion should be abolished. -45 -25 
. Only by going back to religion can civilization hope to survive. .20 -52 
. Marriages between white and colored people should be strongly discouraged. -57 .05 
. Jews are as valuable, honest, and public-spirited citizens as any other group. .46 .18 
. Major questions of national policy should be decided by reference to majority opinion 
(e.g., by referendum). -22 .20 
. There should be far more controversial and political discussion over the radio. -35 .08 
. The present licensing laws should be altered, so as to remove restrictions on hours of 
opening. .08 
All human beings are born with the same potentialities. -35 -16 
. Divorce laws should be altered to make divorce easier. +42 +14 
. Patriotism in the modern world is a force which works against peace. : 26 
. Modern life is too much concentrated in cities; the government should take steps to 
encourage a “return to the country.” - -17 
. Crimes of violence should be punished by flogging. : +17 
. The nationalization of the great industries is likely to lead to inefficiency, bureaucracy, 
and stagnation. ‘ -04 
. It is right and proper that religious education in schools should be compulsory. ; -21 
. Men and women have the right to find out whether they are sexually suited before 
marriage (c.g., by companionate marriage). “ -42 
. The principle “Spare the rod and spoil the child” has much truth in it, and should 
govern our methods of bringing up children. ‘ -19 
. Women are not the equals of men in intelligence, organizing ability, etc. A 20 
. Experiments on living animals should be forbidden. é .31 
. The Jews have too much power and influence in this country. ‘ .22 
. Differences in pay between men and women doing the same work should be abolished. ; 12 
Birth control, except when medically indicated, should be made illegal. . +34 
The death penalty is barbaric, and should be abolished. ; .16 
. There will be another war in 25 years. : 39 
. Scientists should take no part in politics. ) .51 
. The Japanese are by nature a cruel people. . .20 
. Only people with a definite minimum of intelligence and education should be allowed 


to vote. 
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rather more satisfactory, being .95. The cor- 
relation between R and T is .103; for the 
English sample it was —.12. The difference 
is slight but statistically significant. R and E 
correlate to the extent of .200; T and E cor- 
relate .032. Sex fails to correlate significantly 
with either R, T, or E. Age shows a signifi- 
cantly negative correlation with E (—.159), 
and a significantly positive one with T (.166). 
Educational status correlates negatively with 


R (—.169). 
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unearthed with respect to dissimilarities as 
well as to similarities. 

The validity of our conclusion must, of 
course, be judged in terms of the technical 
competence shown in sampling, analysis, and 
general methodology. Of these considera- 
tions, the question of sampling requires some 
discussion. It will have been noticed that our 
selection of subjects has not been such as to 
justify claims to have achieved the aims of 
representative sampling; our samples are cer- 
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Discussion 


The demonstration in this paper that re- 
markably similar attitude patterns can be 
observed in England, the United States, 
Sweden, and postwar Germany is of interest 
in view of the very limited knowledge we 
have of international comparisons; it lends 
some degree of confidence to the generaliza- 
tion of research findings beyond the imme- 
diate cuiture pattern actually investigated. 
Before such generalizations can be accepted 
as scientifically valid, of course, comparative 
studies similar to the present one will have 
to be conducted in many different areas, and 
it may be prophesied with considerable confi- 
dence that much interesting material will be 


tainly not representative of the British or 
German population. Does this invalidate the 
conclusions reached? It is our contention 
that it does not. Nonrepresentative sampling 
completely invalidates claims to treat the 
results as reasonable estimates of population 
parameters; however, no such estimates are 
made of means, sigmas, or higher moments. 
We are concerned instead with patterns of 
intercorrelations, and it has been shown by 
the writer in an unpublished study that even 
intentional bias in sampling well beyond 
what would ever be found in actual practice 
(such as choosing only conservatives as 
members of the sample) has no appreciable 
influence on the resulting pattern of inter- 
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correlations, or on the factors extracted from 
the matrix. Even if suck influence could be 
demonstrated, it would presumably act in the 
direction of greater entropy, ic. it would 
diminish the similarities between the differ- 
ent national patterns; it could hardly be 
credited with creating them. 

This point is an important one in our view, 
as the “representative sample” has become a 
shibboleth in social psychology, so that many 
studies aim to make their samples “repre- 
sentative” although the experimental design 
does not require this complication, and 
although much valuable information may be 
lost by thus relying on “representative” 
instead of “analytic” sampling (4). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A 4o-item social attitude inventory was 
administered under conditions of anonymity 
to 263 Germans, and the intercorrelations 
between the items factor analyzed. The 
two resulting factors were shown to be very 
similar to factors obtained from English, 
Swedish, and American populations. It is 
concluded that the structure of attitudes in 
these four countries is very similar, if not 
ide,.tical. 
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HEN Freud conceived the “superego” 

\ X ] he needed such a construct for the 

purpose of conceptualizing the proc- 
ess of introjecting societal and specifically 
parental values. The formation of the super- 
ego was understood as a process in which the 
child takes over such values and makes them 
his own. The process of introjection of 
parental values, according to analytic theory, 
is closely related to the more basic process of 
identification. 

It is surprising to note how little systematic 
attention has been given to the process of 
identification. The importance of this proc- 
ess in our culture is well recognized and 
much controversy has been aroused in rela- 
tion to it. The concern about the problem oi 
identification can be noted in many discus- 
sions concerning the hero-identification in 
literature, movies, and even comic strips. 
Identification plays a primary role in psycho- 
therapy. Also it is the basic mechanism of 
some projective tests, such as the TAT, but 
there is disagreement about its specific func- 
tion. Lindzey points out that various inves- 
tigators assume processes of identification that 
are at variance with each other (3). 

One of the basic questions relative to the 
problem of identification is with which of his 
parental figures the child is most likely to 
identify. Fenichel, for example, writes: “The 
outstanding identification takes place with 
that parent who was regarded as the source 
of the decisive frustration” (1, p. 104), while 
Reiter (5) in his study claims identification 
is not related to a positive or negative affec- 
tive relationship with the parent. 

It becomes clear that surer knowledge of 
identification is needed. In our present paper 
we want to investigate a basic assumption 
which is widely used in the literature and 
which seems to us basic to the understanding 
of the problem. 

Fenichel writes: “Apparently under nor- 
mal circumstances biological reasons prohibit 
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a boy from developing too intense an identi- 
fication with a woman, or a girl with a 
man” (1, p. 104). That is to say, we should 
assume that boys generally identify with a 
significant male figure, and girls generally 
identify with a significant female figure. In 
our present study we want to find out 
how much confidence we can have in this 
statement. 

Our second question is based on a state- 
ment by Freud: “In both sexes the relative 
strength of the masculine and feminine sexual 
disposition is what determines whether the 
outcome of the Oedipus situation shall be an 
identification with the father or with the 
mother” (2, p. 42). In other words, the 
child’s own disposition, his own standing on 
a masculinity-femininity continuum is a key 
factor in the specific sex identification he has 
established. Of course, if the child’s own 
disposition, as Freud assumes, is responsible 
for a specific identification, or if a specific 
identification with one parent helps to de- 
velop a specific disposition within the child 
is a difficult question to answer. Until we 
have finer instruments we can only be con- 
cerned with whether or not there is a rela- 
tionship between the child’s concept of his 
sex role and a specific parent identification. 
We shall attempt to investigate this question 
of relationships within the limitation of our 
design. 

For the purpose of our study we shall fol- 
low the definition of identification advanced 
by Gardner Murphy (4). Identification is 
the “tendency to view oneself as one with 
another person and to act accordiuigly.” Re- 
gardless of external realities, an individual 
identifies with another individual to the 
degree to which he ascribes to him qualities 
which he also ascribes to himself. That is 
to say, the more similar essential qualities he 
sees in both himself and a given person, the 
more strongly he identifies with such a 
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person. ‘This definition is not thought to 
be all-inclusive relative to the problem of 
identification.’ 

Specifically we shall ask the following 
two questions: (4) Do male and female 
subjects (Ss) differ in their parent identifi- 
cation? (6) What relationship exists be- 
tween Ss’ masculine-feminine values and 
parent identification? 


METHOD 


Population and Procedure 


A number of undergraduate classes in education 
were contacted for the purpose of this study. Alto- 
gether 41 Ss, 17 girls and 24 boys, with an age range 
of 18-23 were administered the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) and instructed 
to score it according to the directions. A week 
later this group was contacted again and asked to 
re-take the test and answer it by substituting the 
words “my father” for the word “I.” Attention 
was given to the few cases in which a father was 
not in the home and the Ss were instructed to 
substitute the male authority closest to them in their 
childhood. After another week's interval the test 
was given again, and this time Ss were asked to 
substitute the words “my mother” for the word “I.” 
The investigators permitted students who did not 
wish to participate to absent themselves, and accord- 
ingly, we feel that the cooperation was good. 
Scoring 

Three MMPI scores were available for each S, the 
self score, the father score, and the mother score. 
Each item was classified according to the agreement 
or disagreement among these three scores. Five 
possible categories were scored. 

1. An item was marked Total agreement when 
self, father, and mother scores were synonymous. 
(Example, self, T; father, T; mother, T) 

2..An item was marked Father identification 
when self and father scores were alike, while the 
nother sccre was varied. (Example, self, T; father, 
T; mother, F) 

3. An item was marked Mother identification 
when self and mother scores were alike, while the 
father score was varied. (Example, self, T; mother, 
T; father, F) 

4. An item was marked Self-rejection when 
mother and father scores were alike, while the self 
score was varied. (Example, mother, T; father, T; 
self, F) 

5. An item was marked Total disagreement when 
all three scores differed from each other. (Example, 
self, T; father, F; mother, no score) 


1 We assume that a person is most likely to identify 
when he ascribes similar values to himself and the other 
person. It is recognized that an individual might 
identify also with a person without ascribing such similar 
values to him. Such data would have to be based on 
inferences related to similar behaviors, even in the 
absence of ascribed similarities. We believe that pres- 
ently we do not have sufficient tools to make adequate 
inferences and we accept the discrepancy as an error. 


Each of the “pattern” scores was added for each 
S. In addition, each single record was scored for 
the M-F scale value on the MMPI. Our rationale 
for considering only the M-F scale of the MMPI 
rather than al! scales is that we were interested 
specifically in the relationship of the masculinity- 
femininity dimension with respect to identification. 


RESULTS 


In relation to our first question concerning 
whether or not individuals generally identify 
with the parent of the same sex, we shall 
inspect Table 1. 

The data in Table 1 show that male and 
female Ss differ from each other in two out 
of five pattern scales. We discover here that 
no; significant difference between the sexes 
eden in the “total agreement” scale, the 
“sqlf-rejection” scale, and the “total disagree- 
mé¢nt” scale. However, as expected, signifi- 
cagt differences between the sexes can be 
obgerved in the “father identification” and 
th¢ “mother identification” scales. Both dif- 
ferpnces are significant at or beyond the .05 
level of confidence, a limit set for this study. 

hese data would indicate that our group 
of ;male Ss followed our expectation and 
scared more identical items with their fathers 
thdn our female Ss did, and our group of 
ferhale Ss scored more identical items with 
their mothers than our men did. According 
to these findings, we then can answer our 
first question with the statement that male Ss 
and female Ss differ on the average from 
each other in their parent identifications. 

Table 1 gives us also some incidental infor- 
mation which we would want to note. The 
total agreement scale, the pattern in which 
the whole family selects the same response 
(as perceived by S), of both men and women 
shows the highest mean values, while the 
total disagreement scale (each member of the 


TABLE i 


Comparison cF Mate anp Femarte Susyects on 
Patrern ANALYsIs OF THE MMPI 








Mace Ss Femate Ss 





X s x s 





28.42 7.84 30.35 5.72 

11.42 4.32 7.76 6.88 3. 
8.79 4.84 12.06 4.90 2. 
8.71 3.24 8.47 3.31 

2.29 2.21 1.19 1.18 ® 





* Significant differences for the level of 
(.05) set for this study. 
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family differs from the others) shows ex- 
tremely small values, data which might per- 
haps give us some information on the “har- 
mony” of the home. An S scoring high 
on this last scale might well bear further 
investigation. 

In Table 2 we obtain some further infor- 
mation on our Ss. The masculinity-femi- 
ninity scales of all Ss, as well as the assigned 
scales of their parents, were separately ana- 
lyzed and are presented here. We discover 
that our sample of men tends toward the 
more effeminate values of the scale and our 
sample of women tends toward the masculine 
end. According to the instructions of the 
MMPI both mean values still fall within the 
normal range. On the other hand, the tend- 
encies are interesting to note and might 
reflect on the difficulty of establishing a sex 
role in our culture. The data most clearly 
supporting our hypothesis are the following: 
We note that male Ss assign “mother” a sig- 
nificantly larger degree of femininity than 
female Ss do, a finding which seems to indi- 
cate that sons not only identify more readily 
with their fathers but also place their mothers 
on the other end of the continuum. This 
does not hold true in the reverse; our female 
Ss do not differ from our male Ss in assign- 
ing masculine values to their fathers, a datum 
which, if more soundly established, should 
have fruitful consequences on our insight 
into our culture. 

Under our second question, “What relaticn- 
ship exists between our Ss’ M-F values and 
their parent identification,” we attempted to 
obtain a broader answer on the problem of 
Oedipal identification. A number of highly 
specific questions have been asked and the 
appropriate correlation coefficients were 
computed. 

Does an S’s identification score relate to 
his own M-F continuum value? 


TABLE 2 
CoMPARISON oF MALE AND Femae Susyects’ MMPI 
M-F Scores Assicnep To SeLr, Motuer, 
AND FATHER 








Mate Ss Femace Ss 


M-F Sca.z * o é ? 
x s x s 








Self 57.42 
Mother 56.96 
Father 


45-53 8.13 4-04 -or* 
49.65 12.04 2.26 -05° 
$4.76 8.61 1.65 os 


O.1r 
8.84 
50.58 7.61 





* Significant differences for the level of confidence (.05) set for 
this study. 
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TABLE 3 


Retationsnip oF Susyects’ M-F Scare VALUE AND 
Parent IDENTIFICATION 








FATHER MorTHER 


Suayacts IDENTIFICATION ® IDENTIFICATION ® 





Male 
Female 


* None of the values is significant. 


—.11 .04 
—.01 —.16 





With our techniques we find no significant 
relationship between a specific parent identi- 
fication and self M-F values. This finding 
does not corroborate Fenichel’s statement. 
From his statement we should expect to find 
that the more effeminate male would have a 
higher mother identification score and the 
“masculine” female a higher father identifi- 
cation score. Our data indicate that the more 
effeminate boy does not see himself the way 
he sees his mother nor does the reverse hold 
true for the female. Perhaps our sample, 
however, was too homogeneous and the study 
of extreme cases might yield a different result. 

Taking into account only the M-F scores 
for self and either of the parents, what rela- 
tionship exists between the self M-F values 
and the ones assigned to parents? 

Although none of the above values is sta- 
tistically significant, two values approach 
significance. The r—.22 relationship betweer: 
male Ss’ M-F scale values and the assigned 
mother M-F scale values encourages us to 
state (for further investigation) that the 
more masculine the male, the less he ascribes 
maculine values to his mother; conversely, 
the more effeminate, the more he ascribes her 
masculine values! We hypothesize that a 
strong mother contributes to the lack of 
masculine feeling in a boy child. The .33 
relationship between the female Ss and 
mother M-F values encourages the specula- 
tion that the girl has a definitely different 
relationship to the mother. Here we are led 
to hypothesize that a femininity or mascu- 
linity in the mother will mirror in the 
daughter in like pattern. 


TABLE 4 
RELATIONSHIP OF SELF AND Parentat M-F Vauues 








SuByEcTs Farner M-F* Morner M-F ® 





Male +19 
Female 


—.23 
—.08 -33 


* None of the values is significant. 
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TABLE 5 : 
RELATIONSHIP OF IDENTIFICATION WiTH One ParENnT 
AND THE Assicnep M-F Vatue For 
THE Orner PARENT 








Susyects 
MALE 


IDENTIFICATION AND 
M-F Va.vut 





FEMALE 





Mother identification and father 
M-F value 

Father identification and mother 
M-F value —.35 


* p<.05. 4 must be .404 to be significant at the .o5 
level for male Ss. r must be .482 to joe significant at the 
05 level for female Ss. 


—.28 —.46 


—.51° 





Finally, we asked, does a high identification 
score with the same sex parent relate to the 
specific M-F value assigned to the other 
parent? This question was asked primarily 
to illuminate the more specific qualities of the 
child’s relationship within a family triangle. 
We expected that the sons with high father 
identification scores (I am like Daddy) 
would be more ready to see their mothers as 
feminine women than sons low in father 
identification. 

Table 5 yields our highest relationships 
yet. The expectation that a high father 
identification score for males goes with high 
M-F values for mothers is confirmed. Inter- 


estingly enough, we find a high relationship 
approaching significance for mother identifi- 
cation for female Ss and the assigning of M-F 
values to their fathers. It appears that girls 
who have low identification scores with their 
mothers see their fathers as more masculine, 


and the reverse also holds true. It appears 
that the boy-father-mother and the girl- 
mother-father triangles are indeed essentially 
different in character. 

The other two coefficients are not signifi- 
cant. The boys’ high mother identification 
scores appear to be related to a low M-F value 
in the father (r—-—.28). We are reminded 
here of Fenichel’s statement that the child 
identifies with the stronger parent. The 
other coefficient (r—=—.35) indicates the fol- 
lowing direction: the girls identify more 
strongly with che mother when the father is 
seen low in the M-F scale (and the reverse;. 


Summary * 
This has been primarily an exploratory 
study. A sample of 17 girls and 24 boys was 


2 Since completion of this study our attention has been 
called to a related study by Sopchak (6) in which the 
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asked to fill out the MMPI for themselves, 
and in the way they thought their mothers 
and fathers would fill it out. The results were 
analyzed in patterns of mother and father 
identification and as to M-F scale values of 
each record. 

We now have a number of fruitful hy- 
potheses in regard to the question of the 
child’s identification with his parents. The 
two statistically significant findings of this 
study have been: (@) boys identify more 
readily with the father and girls more readily 
with the mother, and (4) when a boy identi- 
fies strongly with his father he ascribes more 
than average femininity values to his mother. 
A number of other hypotheses were presented 
for further study. 
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relationships of identification and tendency toward dis- 
orders are discussed. Although Sopchak’s investigation 
attacks a very specific problem in the area of identifica- 
tion, some of his questions are identical with ours, and 
our methodology attacking the questions is sufficiently 
close to warrant comparison. Our first main conclusion 
is supported by his finding summarized in conclusion 
number one: “As a group, the normal men tend to 
identify with their fathers more than with their mothers.” 
We differ, however, in some significant details. Sopchak 
finds that a male S’s M-F value is negatively related to 
both father and mother identification, and a female S's 
M-F value is negatively related to father identification. 
We have not found such a relationship and cannot sup- 
port his finding from our data. Perhaps the difference 
is due to Sopchak’s use of an item analysis in whicl. each 
item of the MMPI is scored separately for father and 
mother and can be used to obtain scores in both father 
and mother identification. With the use of our pattern 
analysis each item of the MMPI can yield only one 
identification score. Sopchak may have obscured his 
findings by not refining his item analysis more fully. 
On the other hand, Sopchak’s use of a larger population 
for his investigation might have brought out relation- 
ships which perhaps were by our relatively 
small number of Ss. 
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cratic personality (1) have stimulated 

interest in the variable rigidity. In dif- 
ferent quarters this variable has been spoken 
of as “personality rigidity,” “mental rigidity,” 
“intellectual rigidity,” or “problem-solving 
rigidity.” As Luchins(15) points out, in 
most instances the use of the cencept implies 
that rigidity is a pervasive trait of the per- 
sonality, if, indeed, this is not specifically 
stated. Rokeach’s general definition is prob- 
ably widely accepted: “Rigidity ... [is] 
defined as the inability to change one’s set 
when the objective conditions demand it” (20, 
p. 260). 

A commonly used operational measure of 
rigidity is the Luchins water-jar or Einstel- 
lung test. The test in essence consists of a 
series of simple arithmetic problems couched 
in terms of three water jars with a known 
maximum capacity. The problem is to ob- 
tain a given quantity in one of the jars by 
manipulating the quantities in the jars. The 
first subseries of problems can be solved by a 
specific method, which is the shortest avail- 
able, and is in the form of B-A-aC, lettering 
the jars from left to right. It is considered 
that the successful solution of these “set” 
problems by the accepted method engenders 
a predisposition in the individual to continue 
with the set type of solution. There follows 
a second subseries of problems, all of which 
may be solved by the set method and also by 
an alternate, presurnably simpler method. 
Rigidity is defined as the inability to shift 
from the set method to the shorter or “criti- 
cal” method. 

Rokeach (20, 21) found that the Luchins 
test could discriminate between individuals 

1 Read in abbreviated form at the Midwest. Psychol. 
Ass., Chicago, 1953. The authors are indebted to 
Drs. Ralph H. Ojemann and Boyd R. McCandless for 
helpful suggestions and criticisms. 

2 This investigation was supported by Research Grant 
MH-301 from the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the National Institutes of Health, U.°S. Public Health 


Service. It was dot. as part of the Preventive Psychiatry 
Project at the Child Welfare Research Station. 


T= California studies of the antidemo- 


who were relatively high and relatively low 
in ethnocentrism as measured by the Califor- 
nia Ethnocentrism Sc le (1). Luchins (14, 
15) has sharply criticized these results. His 
principal points are that the Einstellung test 
is subject to modification by field conditions 
and cannot be thought of as measuring 2 
constant characteristic, that the ability to 
abstract (usually considered a capacity asso- 
ciated with nonrigidity) may result in con- 
tinued set solutions, and that the conditions 
of the test do not “demand” a change of set. 
Rokeach (21) has replied in a point-by-point 
rebuttal. 

So far, neither Rokeach nor Luchins has 
seriously investigated the controversy experi- 
mentally. Both proponents have been fur- 
nished with experimental support for their 
positions. Katz (10), Luchins (16), and 
Goodstein (8) have done studies with the 
Einstellung test yielding negative results. 
Katz’s results show no significant relationship 
between the water-jar solutions and the E 
scale, the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test, and 
five of eight Rorschach indices of rigidity. A 
number of papers have reported results pre- 
sumably in accord with Rokeach (3, 4, 6, 9). 
Most of these researches indicate that the pro- 
portion of set solutions increases with un- 
pleasant tension. One set of findings (5) 
concerning the relationship between Einstel- 
lung and Rorschach measures is highly 
ambiguous. 

The purpose of the present research is to 
evaluate the validity of the Einstellung test 
as a measure of rigidity, specifically to test 
certain assumptions implicit in its use, and to 
investigate some of the questions raised by 
Luchins. 


Tue Experiments 


The crux of Rokeach’s general definition of 
rigidity is that it occurs in a situation where “objec- 
tive conditions demand” a change of set. The use 
of the Finstellung test as a measure of rigidity 
assumes unequivocally that the shift to the critical 
solution is “demanded” by the greater speed, ease, 
and efficiency of performance which presumably 
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result from its application to the water-jar problems. 
It would logically be expected that individuals using 
critical solutions would solve the problems faster 
than individuals using set solutions, especially under 
experimentai conditions where speed instructions are 
given. 

To investigate this point three experiments were 
set up. 

periment A. An Einstellung test of 7 prob- 
lems, 3 set problems and 4 critical problems, was 
administered in its entirety instead of by the cus- 
tomary problem-at-a-time method. The 72 sub- 
jects (Ss)* were told that there was no time !imit, 
but that they were to indicate when they had 
finished by raising their hands. The Ss were 
instructed to do the problems in order, not skipping 
any and not going back to change any earlier work. 
Twelve test results had to be discarded because of 
failure to do all set problems by the set method. 

Twenty-nine Ss finished within 8 minutes. 
Thirty-one took from 8 to 15 minutes to complete 
the work. The early finishers showed only 0.77 
critical solutions per person, while the late finishers 
had 1.14 critical solutions per person. Twice as 
many late finishers as early finishers solved at least 
one problem by the critical method. Differences are 
not significant. 

The direction of these findings is in accord with 
Luchins’ observation. As far as these data go, the 
use of the critical method has not increased efficiency 
as measured by speed of work. 

Experiment B. The results of Experiment 
might be accounted for by the absence of an in- 
centive. That is, it may well be that in the presence 
of some distinct motivation to work as swiftly as 
possible, the use of the critical solution would make 
for greater speed. To test this possibility, an Einstel- 
lung test of 4 set problems and 7 critical problems 
was administered during a formal class period to a 
group of 30 Ss. The Ss were instructed to do the 
problems in order as fast as possible, and to bring 
their papers to cither of the two experimenters 
when they had finished. If all solutions were cor- 
rect, the § could leave.5 The time of completion 
was recorded for each S. 


8 The number of problems varies from experiment to 
experiment. Our own evidence, as well as Rokeach's (19), 
indicates that such variation does not normally affect 
significant experimental findings. The same is true of 
the administration in entirety. One of Rokeach's experi- 
ments (19) used this kind of administration without loss 
of predictive results. 

#In all experiments reported here, Ss were under- 
graduate students at the State University of Iowa. Since 
we also ran a number of experiments not reported here, 
the customary expression of gratitude to course instructors 
had to be eliminated because of its excessive length. 
We cannot, however, neglect to thank Dean Dewey B. 
Swit of the College of Liberal Arts for his permission to 
use university classes in this research. 

5 We were, of course, not at all interested in the cor- 
rectness of solutions. But it was necessary to make such 
a stipulation since otherwise some students, in their haste 
to leave, might not make a real attempt to solve the 
problems. As a supporting show, we did pretend to 
exarcine the papers for accuracy, occasionally calling a 
student back to re-solve a problem. 


It is known that the tendency to set solution 
increases under speed conditions (13). On the other 
hand, if Ss are warned just prior to test adminis- 
tration, “Don’t Be Blind” (DBB), a greater number 
of critical solutions occurs (13). The DBB instruc- 
tion was therefore given in Experiment B in an 
attempt to counterbalance the effects of the speed 
instruction. 

By offering S a half-hour or more of free time 
during what would normally be class time, the 
experimenters felt that a clear incentive for maxi- 
mum speed of work was provided. 

The test results made up much the same type 
of bimodal distribution as that reported by Cowen 
and Thompson (5), Katz (10), and others. Of the 
20 usable test results, 8 showed all 7 critical solu- 
tions, while 10 showed no critical solutions at all. 
The group was divided in half, the C group having 
a mean of 6.40 critical solutions per person, the S 
group having only 0.30 critical solutions on the 
average. The respective mean times for test com- 
pletion for the two groups are respectively 9.41 
minutes and 9.05 minutes as shown in the upper 
part of Table 1. 

Again it is clear that the group using critical 
solutions (C) does not work any faster than the 
group using set solutions (S). The S group is 
slightly faster, but the difference is not significant. 
A biserial correlation between the groups and time 
is .17, a further verification of the absence of 
difference. 

It is apparent ’that Luchins’ point concerning the 
absence of demand in the test situation is borne out. 
There is no reason to expect a shift from a method 
to another method which is no more efficient. How- 
ever, there is a possibility that the DBB instructions 
may have played some unknown role in producing 
the results. A third experiment was set up, which 
duplicated Experiment B except that the DBB in- 
struction was eliminated. 

Experiment C. ‘The results of this experiment, 
which is simply Experiment B minus the DBB in 
struction, are shown in the lower part of Table 1. 
The C group required an average of 8.40 minutes 
for test completion, while the S group averaged 


TABLE 1 


Critica, Sotutions AND Time For Test 
CoMPLETION 








Mean No. Mean TIME FOR 
Critica Test Completion 
SOLUTIONS (Minutes) 





EXPERIMENT B 





6.40 
0.30 
3-35 








Experiment C 





5.50 
0.56 
2.89 
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TABLE 2 


Critica SoLUTIONS AND ETHNOCENTRISM 








Mean No. 
N CRITICAL 
SoLUTIONS 


MEAN 





Experiment B 





10 6.40 
10 0.30 
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TABLE 3 


Cxiticat SoLutions AND ETHNOCENTRISM, ExpERt- 
MENTS B anp C CoNnsoLiDATED 





Mean No. 
N CRITICAL 
SoLuTiIons 


18 6.00 
19 0.42 
Total 37 3.15 


MEAN 
E Score 





43-17 
39.63 
41.35 








EXPERIMENT C 


Cc 8 43-25 
S 9 44-44 
Note: Differcuces in mean scores between the two experiments 


are not significant, either for the C and S$ group taken separately, 
or for means of total scores for experiments. 





5-50 
0.56 





7.52 minutes. The direction of these results is 
identical with that of Experiment B, indicating that 
the DBB instruction does not affect test completion 
time. 

Differences between the mean number of critical 
solutions and the mean time for test completion for 
Experiments B and C are not significant. The 
appropriate conclusion is that the DBB instruction 
does not result in an increase in the number of 
critical solutions under incentive conditions. 

Further experiments. While the research re- 
ported thus far in this paper seriously questions 
whether the Einstellung test is really measuring 
rigidity, Rokeach’s results with the E Scale are 
unexplained. If the Luchins test is not measuring 
rigidity, what is the source of the relationship re- 
ported by Rokeach? We decided therefore to re- 
examine this relationship in light of our findings. 

First, Rokea<':°s results were duplicated with a 
group of 20 Ss, using Form 78 of the California E 
Scale.6 The C group (N=9) with a mean of 5.67 
critical solutions (10 critical problems) had a mean 
E score of 30.44. The S group (N=11) with zero 
critical solutions had a mean E score of 52.82. The 
difference between mean E scores is significant 
below the .or level. 

The E scale was also administered to the Ss who 
participated in Experiments B and C. The results 
are shown in Table 2, and a consolidation of the 
results for the two experiments is shown in Table 3. 

The results for Experiments B and C again do 
not differ significantly. The composite C group 
has a mean number of critical solutions of 6.00 aiid 
a mean E score of 43.17. For the composite S 


6 Form 78, a 14-item version of the California Ethno- 
centrism Scale has a slightly higher reliability than the 
10-item form used by Rokeach. The average reliabili- 
ties are the same (.80 for the 14-item scale, .79 for the 
10-item scale) but Form 78 had no individual group 
reliability lower than .74, while the 10-item scale had 
one reliability as low as .65 (cf. 1). Form 78 also 
has no items directly relating to anti-Semitism, a fact 
which permitted us to include Jews in our samples. 
Without adequate reference, the attempt to eliminate 
Jews would have been haphazard at best. 


group, the comparable means are 0.42 and 39.63. 
The difference between mean E scores for thé two 
groups is not significant. 

In other words, when the Einstellung test is 
administered under speed-reward or incentive con- 
ditions, the relationship with the E Scale, which is 
found under “free” conditions of administration, 
disappears. This is true with or without the DBB 
insteuction. A possible explanation for this phe- 
nomenon will be set forth in a subsequent section 
of this paper, 


Frequency of Critical Solutions 


A comparison of data found under free 
conditions of administration and under the 
incentive conditions shows that the speed- 
reward situation results in a significant in- 
crease in the frequency of critical solutions 
over-all. Table 4 lists the comparative fre- 
quencies for a composite of three experiments 
with free conditions (N=96) and a com- 
posite of two experiments with incentive con- 
ditions (N=37). For seven critical prob- 
lems, a mean of 1.79 critical solutions occurs 
under free conditions, while the mean is 3.15 
for the incentive experiments. The skewness 
of the distributions precludes the use of ordi- 
nary parametric methods for the measure- 
ment of significance of the difference between 
these means. However, by transforming the 
means into percentages, i.e, number of criti- 
cal solutions divided by the total number of 
solutions, significance of the difference can 


TABLE 4 


Frequency or Carricat SoLuUTIONS UNDER FREE AND 
Incentive Conpitions * 








Mean No. % 
CriricaL Critical 
SOLUTIONS SoLuTIons 


ConDITION N 





Free 96 
Incentive 37 


1.79 
3-15 


*CR of diff.==3.61, significant below .o1. 


25.5 
45.0 
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be measured. These percentages are 25.5 and 
450. The resulting critical ratio is 361, 
which indicates that the difference between 
the percentages is significant at well below 
the .o1 level. 

The percentage for the composite of free 
conditions is at variance with the findings 
of other studies. Rokeach (20) reports that 
his Ss had 64 per cent critical solutions. 
Luchins (16) and Cowen aid Thompson (5) 
report about 50 per cent, while Katz’s Ss (10) 
solved only 30 per cent by the critical method. 
The conflict among these findings is empha- 
sized by the fact that our composite percent- 
ages are made up of individual percentages 
which do not differ significantly among 
themselves for the same experimental condi- 
tions. The percentages for the three free 
experiments are 24, 25.5, and 27.7. For the 
incentive conditions, the two percentages are 
47-9 and 41.3. 

The relatively high proportion of critical 
solutions in the Rokeach, Luchins, and 
Cowen and Thompson studies is easily ex- 
plained. Rokeach and Cowen and Thomp- 
son made use of a “control” problem, that is, 
a critical problem which appeared in sequence 
before the set series of problems. The Ss who 
failed to solve the control problem by the 
critical method were eliminated from the 
sample. This technique purports to equate 
the remaining Ss with respect to their ability 
to perceive the critical solution. Its effect, of 
course, is to bias the sample in favor of critical 
solutions. There may also be a greater tend- 
ency on the part of the Ss to use critical solu- 
tions later on since they have already been 
“exposed” to the method. No control prob- 
lem was used in any of our experiments. 

Luchins required that his Ss solve only one 
set problem by the set method. This resulted 
in a weakened set as compared with our 
requirement that the S solve at least three set 
problems by the set method. 

In any eveni, the difference between the 
free conditions and the incentive conditions 
is very real, and is not necessarily affected by 
the interstudy variations. 


Tue Ernsrectune Test as a Test 


The water-jar problem test has certain 
deficiencies which bear on its usefulness as a 
test per se as well as on its validity as a meas- 


ure of rigidity. Analysis of results presented 
by Luchins (16), Rokeach (19), Cowen and 
Thompson (5), and Katz (10) and those in 
this report indicates that the scores of a 
considerable proportion of any population 
sampled by the Einstellung test will not be 
included in experimental results for various 
reasons. The criteria for accepting a test 
result as experimental data vary from study 
to study; usually solution of a certain num- 
ber of set problems by the set method is 
required. The scores of 20 to 30 per cent of 
the original sample will be discarded for fail- 
ure to conform to criteria. This is a relatively 
large loss of Ss and could conceivably intro- 
duce a sampling bias. 

Beyond the Ss lost in this way, about 40 per 
cent of the remaining Ss, or 30 per cent of the 
original sample, do not solve a single critical 
problem by the critical method. The loss due 
to criteria and the percentage solving no criti- 
cal problem in the five studies quoted above 
are shown in Table s. 

The results are in general agreement except 
for Cowen and Thompson’s (5) unusually 
high loss of data owing to criteria. This loss 
resulted from a criterion of arithmetic accu- 
racy, not commonly demanded in this type of 
research. An experiment with 12- to 15-year- 
old Ss by Rokeach (19), not included in 
Table 5, had a loss of over 60 per cent of the 
Ss because of criteria. 

In any study using the Einstellung test, less 
thar half of the original group of Ss will 


' solve any critical problems at all. Test scores 


tend to fall into a badly skewed and some- 
times bimodal distribution. It certainly can- 
not be assumed on the basis of the Luchins 
test that rigidity is a normally distributed 


TABLE 5 


Susyect Loss Due to Crrrerta, AND NuMBER OF 
Susrects Havine a Score or Zero 1n Five 
ErnsteLttunec ExpermMents 








PeRcENTAGE PERCENTAGE OF 
or Susyecr Remarine Ss 

Stupy Loss Due To WITH A 
Crrreata Score or Zero 





Luchins (16) 22 40° 
Rokeach (19) 25 oe 
Cowen & Thompson (5) 63 41 
Katz (10) 31 34 
Levitt & Zelen 24 44 





* An approximation. The exact figure is not given. 
** Data not given. 
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trait. The results will, however, support the 
peculiar conclusion that two out of five people 
have exactly the same amount of rigidity, and 
that this amount is something that might best 
be termed “total rigidity,” as represented by 
zero critical solutions. 

In almost all of the studies using the 
Einstellung test referred to in this paper, as 
well as in the experiments in the paper itself, 
the Luchins test data are given in the form 
of dichotomized distributions. Although the 
point is seldom made, this treatment is neces- 
sary because of the extreme skewness of the 
distribution, a circumstance which precludes 
the use of a correlation coefficient except in 
the instance that the distribution is clearly 
bimodal, in which case a biserial or tetra- 
choric correlation may be computed. Even 
these measures would have to be regarded 
suspiciously, since their use necessitates the 
assumptions of true normality and continuity 
of distribution, extremely tenuous assump- 
tions in the case of Einstellung scores. 

A correlation coefficient would, of course, 
be a more precise measure of relationship 
than a comparison of means of the two halves 
of a distribution. Dichotomization does not 
take into consideration the distribution of 
scores within each half. The skewness of the 
distribution of Einstellung scores reduces the 
precision of statistical comparison, and is a 
point itself against the use of the Einstellung 
test as a test. 

In an attempt to gauge the relationship 
between the E Scale and the number of criti- 
cal solutions, a rank-order and a product- 
moment correlation were computed for 16 Ss 
in C groups in replications of Rokeach’s ex- 
periment. The rank-order correlation is .13 
and the product-moment correlation is —.05. 
It should be noted that the distribution of 
Einstellung scores in this breakdown is rea- 
sonably normal. It is likely, then, that the 
number of critical solutions will not dis- 
criminate alleged rigidity as measured by the 
E Scale. 

Similar results were found for 23 Ss in C 
groups under incentive conditions. The re- 
spective correlations are —.og and —.14. 
However, the Einstellung scores for this 
breakdown tended to be skewed. 
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Discussion 


Using the criterion of speed as a measure 
of efficiency of work, it is clear that the use 
of the critical solution of the water-jar prob- 
lem does not make for greater efficiency. 
This is true for all the experimental condi- 
tions that we used. It must be concluded that 
the demand aspect of Rokeach’s definition of 
rigidity is not found in the Einstellung test. 
It becomes extremely doubtful that an ade- 
quate rationale exists for regarding the test 
as a measure of rigidity of any kind, prob- 
lem-solving, personality, or otherwise. 

The relationship between the E Scale and 
the Luchins test found by Rokeach, and the 
findings of Christie (3), Cowen (4), and 
others requires explanation in light of our 
results, ‘There is no doubi that the E-Einstel- 
lung association does exist in certain circum- 
stances, even though it stands on ground 
made shaky by the skewness of distribution 
of Einstellung scores, and the inability of the 
frequency of critical solution to discriminate 
E scores. Several tentative explanations wil! 
be offered. 

Following Luchins’ (1;) argument, a 
simple explanation of the absence of relation- 
ship between speed and critical solutions is 
that a number of Ss using set solutions 
throughout do so because they have ab- 
stracted the B-A-2C principle from the earlier 
problems, and are able to apply this principle 
for subsequent rapid solution. The Ss using 
many critical solutions solve each problem on 
its own merits, a procedure which is ob- 
viously longer, and which negates the natural 
speed differential between set and critical 
solution. In light of the relationship between 
rigidity and concreteness of thinking usually 
assi ned, this would appear to constitute a 
further criticism of the Einstellung test +s a 
measure of rigidity. 

An alternate explanation derives from re- 
sults presented by Rokeach. He showed 
that the frequency of set solutions decreases 
with increased time of scrutiny of the prob- 
lems (22. An S who is made to look at the 
problem for 30 seconds is more likely to find 
the critical solution than is an S who looks 
for 10 or 20 seconds. Thus the individual 
using the set solution requires a smaller 
amount of perception time. However, this 
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individual apparently spends more time mak- 
ing computations as measur<d by the amount 
of scratch paper he needs (19, 22). The S 
who finds the critical solution after a more 
extended perception period consequently re- 
quires less time for computations. The 
relationship between perception time and 
computation time is inverse, and in the final 
analysis, the time for test completion does not 
differ; shorter perception time plus longer 
computation time equals longer perception 
time and shorter computation time. Which 
combination is defined as rigidity is entirely 
arbitrary. The Rokeach study (22) furnishes 
a possible explanation of the absence of time 
differential between set and critical solution, 
but it does not in any way indicate that the 
Einstellung test is measuring rigidity. 

It is necessary to go beyond these con- 
jectures in order to explain the “Rokeach 
effect,” that is, the relationship between E 
and Einstellung. The first of these specu- 
lations might be called the “conformity 
hypothesis.” 

It is known that one of the aspects of 
ethnocentrism is conformity to what the 
milieu seems to demand. We may think of 
the consistent use of the set solution as an 


example of conformity of this kind. The 
ethnocentric individual feels that he is con- 
forming when he continues to follow a pat- 
tern which was “provided” for his use by 
authority. The ability to abstract a useful 
principle becomes, when thought of this way, 


an adjunct to conformity. It is plausibly 
related to intolerance of ambiguity; to search 
for solutions is to be in the midst of ambi- 
guity. To make use of a solution stipulated 
by the authority is to be secure. 

In an atmosphere of unpleasant tension, as 
in the frustrating situations induced in the 
studies by Christie (3) and Cowen (4), con- 
formity tends to become accentuated, with a 
resultant increase in the number of set solu- 
tions on the part, presumably, of the ethno- 
centrics. This is in keeping with contem- 
porary theories of prejudice as essentially 
based on frustration-born aggression (2, 7, 
11), and with studies illustrating that an 
increase in prejudiced attitude follows frus- 
tration (17, 23). 

The tension aroused by the speed-reward 
condition is logically different from that in 
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the Chrisie and Cowen experiments. Our 
Ss, who were told that they could leave whea 
finished, could gain for themselves a half- 
hour or more of free time which would other- 
wise have been class time. They had nothing 
to lose; the worst that could happen would 
be that they would have to spend the usual 
hour in the classroora. Under these circum- 
stances there was a significant increase in the 
frequency of critical solutions (see Table 4), 
most of which was probably due to changes 
in problem-solution method by the ethnocen- 
trics. This would explain the disappearance 
of the relationship between ethnocentrism 
and Einstellung under incentive conditions. 

This phenomenon does not seem to fit into 
the conformity hypothesis. It is reasonable 
to expect that different tensions will have 
different effects. Stone and Yerrington (24) 
found that persistence of response increases 
in a failure situation and decreases under re- 
ward conditions. This finding is suggestive, 
but hardly conclusive. 

Studies of the prejudiced suggest an alter- 
native explanation which we term the “over- 
generalization hypothesis.” It deviates from 
the conformity hypothesis only in that the 
word “overgeneralization” is substituted for 
conformity. Kutner (12) and O’Connor (18) 
have shown that overgeneralization and poor 
inferential ability are characteristic of the 
prejudiced. This is pragmatically sensible 
since a prejudice by definition is an untenable 
generalization. We may think of the ethno- 
centric as leaping to the conclusion that the 
set solution is the only solution, in much the 
same fashion that he concludes that all 
Negroes are alike. The nonethnocentric indi- 
vidual muddles along during each problem 
as a unit disparate from its predecessors, just 
as he tends to evaluate the individual Negro 
on his own merits. The crucial difference is 
that all the water-jar problems can, in fact, 
be put in the same category. It is an instance 
where prejudicial reasoning is accurate and 
functionally adaptive. 

It may be that these two explanations are 
not mutually exclusive. Perhaps overgen- 
eralization is the cognitive manifestation of 
the more dynamic desire to conform. This 
assumption does no darnage to the resulting 
joint theory since it is evident that the two 
hypotheses dovetail without strain. 
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It is equally evident that conformity is not 
necessarily synonymous with rigidity. Con- 
formity is, in fact, usually the result of objec- 
tive demands of its own, quite like non- 
rigidity. Conforrnity becomes rigidity when 
the standards to which one conforms no 
longer make for adaptation. In the Einstel- 
lung test, where the set solution is highly suc- 
cessful (hence constitutes adaptation rather 
than maladjustment), conformity can hardly 
be thought of as rigidity. 

These hypotheses are admittedly specu- 
lative and incomplete. While they appear to 
encompass adequately many of the experi- 
mental findings, they fail to account for 
certain others. A sound theory of the rela- 
tionship of the Einstellung test to personality 
awaits much further research. It is hoped 
that this paper will stimulate such study. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the experiments in this 
paper has been to examine the validity of the 
Einstellung test as a measure of rigidity. 
Three experiments were performed. Their 
results are summarized below. 

1. The use of the critical or “short” solu- 
tion of the water-jar problem does not lead 
to faster work, with or without a work 
incentive. 

2. A significant relationship between criti- 
cal solution and the California E Scale is 
found when the Einstellung test is adminis- 
tered under “free” conditions. 

3. There is apparently no relationship be- 
tween the nurhber of critical solutions and 
E score. The E-Einstellung relationship 
appears only when the distribution of Ein- 
stellung scores is dichotomized. 

4. The E-Einstellung relationship is not 
found when a reward for speed of work is 
offered, that is, under incentive conditions. 

5. The mean number of critical solutions 
for the entire group is significantly increased 
under the incentive conditions. 

6. Under incentive conditions, the “Don’t 
Be Blind” instruction does not significantly 
increase the number of critical solutions. 

7. With any experimental design, the dis- 
tribution of Einstellung test scores tends to 
be skewed, with about 40 per cent of the 
usable protocols showing no critical solution 
at all. There is usually a loss of 20 to 30 per 
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cent of the original Ss because of criteria for 
accepting a result as experimental data. 

These results are held to cast serious doubt 
on the validity of the Luchins test as a meas- 
ure of rigidity of any kind. Two interlock- 
ing hypotheses of the experimental results 
were offered, the conformity hypothesis and 
the overgeneralization hypothesis. These 
were linked with theories of prejudice. 
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psychopathological reactions have 

stood the test of time better than 
typologies involving normal people, they are 
still based, for the most part, on the “long 
memories” of clinicians. Except for the 
work of Moore (10), Degan (1), and Witten- 
born (13), in the functional psychoses, and 
perhaps Eysenck (4) in the psychoneuroses, 
the psychiatric diagnostic categories have not 
been submitted to rigorous statistical exam- 
ination. Thus, the validity of the psycho- 
neurotic reaction types remains relatively 
untested. 

The task of determining psychoneurotic 
reaction types from symptomatology consists 
of isolating into groups those symptoms 
which are closely associated with each other. 
Factor analysis is perhaps the most promising 
technique for isolating such descriptive cate- 
gories. It was the hypothesis of this study 
that the existence of psychoneurotic reaction 
types can be demonstrated by means of a 
factor analysis of presenting symptoms and 
complaints. 


a the classifications involving 


ProcepuRES 


The data considered for study were gathered 
from the records of 300 male, World-War-II-veteran, 
psychoneurotic patients examined at an outpatient 
psychiatric clinic. All cases with a history of psy- 
chosis, head injury, or organic brain disease were 
eliminated. Also excluded were patients with a 
diagnosis of character disorder and those who were 
mentally defective. 

The group was composed of 273 white and 27 
Negro patients. Their mean age to the closest birth- 
day was 29.09 years, with a dispersion of 5.4 years. 
The mean Wechsler-Bellevue IQ of 127 of the 
patients was 103.9. The mean number of grades 
completed was 9.8 years with a dispersion of 2.8 
years. 

All the symptoms selected for study were ab- 
stracted from individual case records. Information 
recorded came from the psychiatric social worker’s 
report, the initial contact interview, and the psychi- 


1 This article is based on a doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Graduate School of Arts end Sciences, 
Catholic University of America. Grateful acknowledge- 
ment is made to Dr. John W. Stafford, Dr. William D. 
Commins, and Dr. Maurice Lorr. 


atric examination. Except for physical or neuro- 
logical symptoms, a symptom was considered present 
if it occurred in two of the three reports described. 
The accuracy of recording data was checked by 
comparing two independent reports on 50 cases. 
Only specific fears~and evidence concerning com- 
pulsive acts were grouped. 

The 120 symptoms and complaints recorded for 
each of the 300 cases were then scrutinized and 
those occurring in less than 5 per cent of the cases 
were dropped. The remaining 67 symptoms were 
then intercorrelated. The tetrachoric correlation 
coefficients were computed from the Thurstone- 
Chesire charts (3). The 67X67 correlational matrix 
was then subjected to a cluster analysis. ‘The nine 
clusters isolated involved 39 symptoms. An addi- 
tional five symptoms were dropped because they 
occurred in less than 10 per cent o1 .oe cases and 
were judged to be of minor clinical significance. 

The 34 X 34 correlational table was factored by the 
complete centroid procedure until eight factors were 
extracted. After the extraction of the eighth factor 
the mean of the absolute values of the residuals was 
.065 as compared to an estimated standard error of 
.095. The orthogonal centroid factor matrix is pre- 
sented in Table 1. The orthogonal factors were 
then rotated until an oblique simple structure was 
approximated. The intercorrelations between the 
primary factors were computed and factored, but, 
as the resulting configuration was not very reveal- 
ing, it will not be presented. 


REsULTs 


Symptoms or complaints with factor load- 
ings of .35 or greater will be considered. The 
symptoms of Factor A, presented in Table 2, 
clearly define an obsessive-compulsive reac- 


tion. The highest projections are from 
ruminative or obsessive thinking, compulsive 
behavior, fears, guilt feelings, self-conscious- 
ness, and phobias. Noyes (12) and others (2, 
8) list obsessions, compulsions, and phobias 
as the cardinal symptoms of this reaction. 

The cluster of symptoms associated with 
Factor B consists of hyperreflexia, increased 
dermographia, hyperhidrosis, and guilt feel- 
ings. The syndrome is not readily identi- 
fiable with any common clinical category. It 
appears to be associated with anxiety, is 
physiological in character, and will be con- 
sidered a physiological anxiety reaction. 

The characteristic symptoms of Factor C 
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are feelings of hostility, bitterness, irritabil- 
ity, anxiety, and tremors. The first three 
listed have unit complexity. Grinker and 
Spiegel (6) regard an aggrcssive and hostile 
reaction as one of the major categories of 
“war reactions.” The reaction syndrome 
identified here appears to be similar to 


Like the obsessive-compulsive reaction and 
the acute anxiety factors, the syndrome asso- 
ciated with Factor E is frequently recognized 
in clinical practice. The major symptoms 
characterizing this factor are depression, 
suicidal thoughts, phobias, crying spells, 
hyperhidrosis, apprehension, and withdrawal. 


TABLE 1 
OrtHoconaL Factor Matrix F 











II III 


IV 





. Anxiety 25 
Apprehension —07 
Bitterness 56 
Breathing difficulties —60 
Compulsive behavior 
. Crying spells 32 
Depression 22 
. Dermographia (increased) 
. Dislike of crowds 
Fatigue 
Fears 
Feeling of weakness 
Feelings of hostility 
Feelings of inadequacy 
Feelings of inferiority 
. Guilt feelings 
Hyperhidrosis : 51 
Hyperreflexia 23 
. Insomnia 
. Irritability 78 
Lack of interest 17 
Nausea 22 
Pain, legs .18 
Pains, stomach 14 
Passivity —27 
Phobias —33 
Ruminative thinking —50 
Self-consciousness —27 
. Suicidal thoughts —28 
Tachycardia 33 
. Tension 37 
. Tremors 48 
Vomiting ; 17 
Withdrawal : —25 
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24 
44 
17 
27 


37 
29 


20 


12 





Note: Decimal points omitted for convenience. 


Grinker’s and will be called the anxious hos- 
tility reaction. This syndrome does not seem 
to be recognized ia clinical practice. 

Factor D is almost exclusively loaded with 
anxiety symptoms and is readily identifiable 
with the clinical anxiety reaction. It is 
characterized by breathing difficulty, appre- 
hension, tremors, anxiety, and feeling of 
weakness. The presence of apprehension 
and breathing difficulty gives this syndrome 
a panic-like quality found in acute anxiety 
states. For this reason, it will be called an 
acute anxiety reaction. 


This factor appears to be a depressive agita- 
tion. Grinker and Spiegel’s (6, 7) description 
of the depressive reaction in servicemen is 
similar to Factor E. Moore’s (10) anxious 
depression, also characterized by anxiety, de- 
pression, and tearfulness, is similar to E 
although found in psychotic patients. 
Symptoms with loadings above .35 on Fac- 
tor F are vomiting, nausea, stomach pains, 
and tension. These sympcoms form a syn- 
drome which clearly reflects gastrointestinal 
disorders and are probably of psychogenic 


origin. In differentiating between psycho 
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A Sratistica, Test or PsycHongurotic SyNpROMES 
TABLE 2 


Osrigue Factor Matrix V * 








Cc D 





. Anxiety 

. Apprehension 

Bitterness 

. Breathing difficulties 

Compulsive behavior 

. Crying spells 

Depression 

. Dermographia (increased) 

. Dislike of crowds 
Fatigue 

. Fears 

. Feeling of weakness 

. Feelings of hostility 
Feelings of inadequacy 

. Feelings of inferiority 

. Guilt feelings 
Hyperhidrosis 
Hyperreflexia 

. Insomnia 

. Irritability 
Lack of interest 

. Nausea 

. Pains, legs 

. Pains, stomach 

. Passivity 

. Phobias 
Ruminative thinking 

. Self-consciousness 

. Suicidal thoughts 

. Tachycardia 
Tension 

. Tremors 

Vomiting 

Withdrawal 


SW anew po 


or 
—26 
08 
—62 
—03 
12 
27 
21 
05 
05 


50 
22 
68 
or 


39 
50 
00 
66 
oo 
23 
04 
04 
30 


22 
or 


15 
38 


ol 
15 
02 
18 
00 


00 
o1 
04 
06 


30 
oo 
18 


23 
24 
42 





Note: Decimal points omitted for convenience. 
* Significant loadings in italics. 


genic dyspepsia and peptic ulcer, Halstead (7) 
indicates that stomach pains occur in both; 
vomiting is common in dyspepsia but un- 
common in peptic ulcer; anxiety is close to 
the sucface in dyspepsia but absent in peptic 
ulcer. 

Factor G may be identified tentatively as 


an asthenic reaction. It is defined by fatigue, 
dislike of crowds, and absence of crying 
spells. Lack of interest and tachycardia have 
lesser projections. Only fatigue has unit 
complexity. Further study might define this 
syndrome more adequately. 

The last factor, H, is characterized by 


TABLE 3 


CorRELATION BETWEEN Primar’ Factors 
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feelings of inadequacy, feelings of inferiority, 
and leg pains. It is difficult to identify this 
syndrome with any well-recognized clinical 
reaction. It does bear considerable resem- 
blance to Mosier’s (11) and Layman’s (9) 
factors which are characterized by lack of 
self-confidence, discouragement, and _inferi- 
ority feelings. The syndrome will be identi- 
fied tentatively as an inferiority reaction, 
although it may actually represent one end of 
a personality parameter at the other end of 
which are feelings of adequacy and worth. 

The intercorrelations between the eight 
primary factors are presented in Table 3. 
There is a correlation of .34 between the de- 
pressive and the inferiority reactions. The 
largest negative coefficient is one of —.36 
between the hostility reaction and acute 
anxiety. If hostility represents a defensive 
maneuver against anxiety it would follow 
that the two reactions would tend to be 
mutually exclusive. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Thirty-four symptoms and complaints ab- 
stracted from the case records of 300 male 
psychoneurotic veteran patients were sub- 
jected to a multiple-factor analysis, and eight 
factors were extracted. After rotation, eight 
psychoneurotic reaction patterns were identi- 
fied. The obsessive-compulsive, acute anxiety, 
depressive, psychogenic-gastrointestinal, and 
asthenic reactions more or less closely re- 
sembled commonly recognized clinical types. 

In addition, a hostile reaction, a physiologi- 
cal anxiety reaction, and an inferiority reac- 
tion were isolated. ‘These do not appear to 


be similar to any of the well-recognized 
syndromes. 

Although the method employed in this 
study rests ultimately upon the discrimina- 
tions made by clinical workers, the factor 
analytic procedure indicates that there are 
clusterings of symptoms, or syndromes, which 
have failed to show in relatively less sys- 


tematic clinical observation. 
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rE members of a group able to perceive 
A their feelings for each other more 


accurately than might be predicted by 
chance? Are their perceptions ot how others 
feel toward them related to thei- own feelings 
for others? Is the mutuality of feelings in a 
small group higher than would be expected 
by chance? How do these phenomena of 
accuracy, “congruency,” and mutuality relate 
to each other and affect group functioning? 
These questions are the concern of this paper. 

If the members of a small group are asked 
to express their likes and dislikes for each 
other, and to express also their guesses as to 
who likes and dislikes them, their responses 
provide the following relevant data for each 
member of the group: (a) his preferences 
and aversions for others in the group, (6) the 
feelings other group members actually have 
for him, and (c) how he sees the feelings of 
others in the group—in short, his guesses 
about others’ preferences or aversions toward 
him. 

Three voluntary discussion groups were 
studied, each composed of 10 members drawn 
from professions such as teaching, counsel- 
ing, personnel work, and nursing. Group 
meetings were conducted by a psychoanalyst 
for the ostensible purpose of “discussing prin- 
ciples of group psychology, particularly as 
these relate to self-understanding.” The 
groups met for 12 two-hour sessions under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Society of 
Mental Hygiene. The technique employed 
might be described as “group therapy based 
upon psychoanalytic theory.” Since the pur- 


1 This study was conducted in the Laboratory of Social 
Relations, Harvard University, under the general direction 
of J. S. Bruner. The project was sponsored in part by 
the United States Navy under ONR Contract No. Ns 
ori-07646, and in part by the United States Air Force 
under Contract No. AF 33 (038)-12782 monitored by 
the Human Resources Research Institute. Permission is 
granted for reproduction in whole and in part by or for 
the United States Government. 


pose was educational, the members “normal,” 
and the number of sessions predetermined, 
the group leader gave primary attention to 
problems arising in daily events. After each 
meeting, members were asked to indicate, 
without restriction on number, those in the 
group they “liked best” and those they “liked 
least,” and to guess which members they 
thought “liked them best” and least. Data 
from one meeting close to the middle of the 
series of meetings ot each group provide the 
material upon which the ensuing discussion 
is based. Given the kind of psychological 
discussions that preceded the testing, the 
members should have had ample opportunity 
to sense their preferences for each other, 

Accuracy of perceiving affect. The term 
accuracy denotes an instance in which a sub- 
ject’s (S’s) perception of another’s feeling for 
him is correct. Does accuracy exceed chance 
level? 

In order to test this question it is necessary 
to determine what might be expected to occur 
by chance in a group. One can do this by 
wonstructing groups of robots according to 
the following specifications. For each mem- 
ber of a human group a robot is constructed. 
Each robot is matched with his human 
counterpart in terms of number of choices 
and number of guesses, a necessary specifica- 
tion since the human Ss were permitted to 
make an unrestricted number of entries in 
each case. The robot is of course “forbidden” 
to respond to himself or to the same member 
twice, and is not permitted both to choose 
and reject the same person or to specify 
another as both choosing and rejecting him. 
Within these boundary conditions, the choices 
and guesses of the robots were allocated in 
the group by means of a table of random 
numbers. For each of the therapeutic groups, 
three robot groups were constructed, and 
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their mean taken as the estimate of chance 
for that group. 

The test * of deviation between human and 
robot groups comprises a comparison of “cor- 
rect” perceptions made by each. The com- 
bined chi-square measure for the deviation 
of three human groups from their corre- 
sponding robots is 14.1 which, with 3 df, 
yields a p value of less than .or. 

Is above chance accuracy a general phe- 
nomenon or is it specific to choice, rejection, 
or indifference? Recall that robots were 
assigned the same number of choices, rejec- 
tions, and omissions as their human counter- 
parts and that they were also given matched 
numbers of guesses. Direct tests of whether 
humans do better than their matched robots 
in accurately perceiving choices, rejections, 
and omissions show that with respect to the 
perception of specific forms of affect, chance 
levels are not often exceeded. The pooled 
chi squares for the groups show that percep- 
tual accuracy for acceptance is above chance, 
while accuracy in perceiving omissions and 
rejections is not significantly different from 
chance. 

In sum, while the general perceptual accu- 
racy of our Ss is significantly better than that 
of matched robots, the major. contributing 
factor in this performance derives from the 
superiority of humans in perceiving accept- 
ance or choice by others. Humans are about 
as accurate as chance robots in perceiving 
rejection and indifference. 

Congruency of feeling and perception. Do 
Ss interpret others’ feelings in terms of their 
own feelings toward them? That is to say, 
if an S likes another, will this lead him to see 
the other as liking him? This matching of 
choice and guess we shall refer to as percep- 
tual-affective congruency, or more simply, 
congruency. 

If congruency prevails, one would expect 
to find a higher than chance incidence of Ss 
who both like another and feel chosen by 
him, of Ss who dislike «nother and feel 

2 Data used in these computa:« . have been deposited 
with the ADI. Order Document 4079 from the ADI 
Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.75 for microfilm or $2.50 for photoprints. 
Make checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, 


Library of Congress. These data may also be obtained 
directly from the authors. 
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rejected by him, and of Ss who ignore an- 
other and feei ignored by him. To test this 
hypothesis the human groups are again com- 
pared with their robot counterparts. 

The combined chi square of this compari- 
son is 58.5, with a p value of less than .oor. 
Clearly, then, our human Ss tend to perceive 
the feelings of others in accordance with their 
own feeling for them. Congruency occurs 
far in excess of chance. 

Is this tendency toward congruency a gen- 
eral one or is it specific to choosing, ignoring, 
or rejecting? Congruency for both choice 
and rejection reach highly significant levels, 
pooled chi squares indicating that such devi- 
ations would be obtained by chance less than 
once in a thousand times. For congruency 
between omission and the perception of omis- 
sion, however, the pooled chi square is insig- 
nificant. In sum, for the active processes of 
both accepting and rejecting, congruency is 
the rule: one rejects another and sees the 
other as rejecting one, or one chooses another 
and sees one’s choice reciprocated. Where 
indifference (or ignoring) is concerned, no 
very clear relation emerges. Omitting an- 
other from one’s selected list or rejected list 
is not strongly associated with an assumption 
of being omitted from the other’s list.* 

Mutuality of feelings. 1s the incidence of 
mutual feelings between members—recipro- 
cal choice or omission or rejection—in excess 
of the chance level set by matched robot 
groups? A chi-square test shows that mu- 
tuality does not exceed chance, a pooled chi 
square of 5.26 with 3 dj yielding a confidence 
level between .20 and .ro. 

Interrelation of accuracy, congruency, and 
mutuality. In the section following we shall 
be discussing the degree to which accuracy 
varies under conditions of mutuality and 
nonmutuality and under conditions of con- 
gruency and incongruency. We shall also 
ask whether mutuality is more likely to 
occur when perception is accurate than when 
it is inaccurate, etc. Before passing on to 

® The reader should bear in mind that this discussion 
of congruency makes no assumptions about whether or 
not the perceptual side of the affect-perception link is 
accurate. We are dealing with perceptions in the present 
instance as if all perceptions were responses made in the 
presence of a blank stimulus. At a later place in the 


paper, the question of accuracy and congruency will be 
treated. 
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this discussion there are several features of 
a three-variable analysis that need further 
explanation. 

In any given diad, where any two condi- 
tions prevail, the third is automatically fixed. 
That is, if mutuality is present and accuracy 
is present, then congruency must be present. 
The matter is clear when one considers two 
subjects S; and S, with + indicating prefer- 
ence. If S; prefers S; and this preference is 
reciprocated, the diad is as follows: 

S, feeling for S, S, perception of S, S, feeling for S, 
+ x + 


Now, if S;,’s perception of S,’s feelings should 
be congruent with his feelings for 5, then 
a + would be entered in the middle column. 
This would also mean, however, that 5S, is 
a curate in his perception of S,; In short, 
with congruency and mutuality present, accu- 
racy is determined; with accuracy and con- 
grueincy present, mutuality must be present; 
etc. The implication is that we cannot 
examine, say, accuracy in the presence of con- 
gruency without also having a case of mu- 
tuality, and so on, for all the possibilities. 
Thus, in any diad neither accuracy, nor con- 
gtuency, nor mutuality may be present, or 
any one of them may be present, or all of 
them may be present. With this in mind, 
we consider now some possible interactions. 

Factors associated with accuracy. We have 
seen that accuracy in perceiving another’s 
feelings toward one is in excess of a chance 
level as set by matched robots. It has also 
been shown that there is a strong and highly 
reliable tendency toward congruency: that is, 
for perceptions of another’s feeling to cor- 
respond to one’s own feelings toward him. 
Let us turn now to our next question. Does 
congruent perception tend to be more or less 
accurate than noncongruent perception? The 
results of chi-square tests comparing robots 
and humans leave the matter in no doubt. 
Congruent perception appears to be no more 
or less accurate than incongruent perception— 
both deviate about the same amount in excess 
of chance (chi square of 6.98 and 8.21 respec- 
tively with 3 df). 

The final question to be asked about accu- 
racy is whether it can be shown to vary as a 
function of mutuality. That is to say, where 
mutuality occurs, is there a greater probability 
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of accuracy being present than when mutual- 
ity does not occur? Chi-square tests show 
that accuracy is much in excess of chance 
when mut: “ty is present, about at chance 


when it is not. What does this mean? Let 

us consider two hypothetical subjects, S; and 

S., he two of them in a mutual relation of 

pre--rence for each other, ++ indicating 

preicrence. 

S, feeling for S, S, perception of S, S, feeling for S, 
7 x + 


If the middle term x should turn out to be 
a -+-, it is possible to make two inferences: 
first, that subject S; is accurate or, second, 
that his perception is congruent with his 
own feelings. For any pair of Ss, it is impos- 
sible to say whether accuracy or congruency 
prevails. 

Now, where mutuality prevails, we find 
that the incidence of +++, ———, and 
OOO cases is relial:'y in excess of a chance 
level determined by matched robots. Shall this 
be attributed to accuracy or to congruency? 
We know that in the sample of Ss both accu- 
racy and congruency occur with a frequency 
in excess of chance. One way of deciding be- 
tween the two is to test whether accuracy or 
congruency is more in excess of chance. We 
do this by comparing chi-square values for 
accuracy and for congruency. But we are 
helped little by such a step since an F test of 
the two chi-square values yields an insignifi- 
cant ratio. 

Recall now that accuracy is at chance level 
when mutuality is absent. What does this 
mean? Consider all of the forms of non- 
mutuality between two subjects S, and S, 
where + is a preference, — a rejection, and 
O an omission. 

S, feeling for S, S, perception of S, S, feeling for S, 
+ Xi 
Xs 
Xs 
% 
Xs 
Xe 


x, should correspond at a level 
above chance with the third column, then 
accuracy may be inferred. If, on the other 
hand, x, xg should correspond to the first 
column, then an inference of congruency is 
required. As we know, the data show a 
chance correspondence of x, x, with the 
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third column and an above-chance corre- 
spondence with the first column. Thus, an 
inference of congruency is necessary. The con- 
clusion must be that the relative inaccuracy of 
perception under conditions of nonmutuality 
is in part attributable to congruency. 

From this latter point we may argue back 
to the case of high accuracy under conditions 
of mutuality. The presumptive evidence is 
that accuracy in this case is, at least in part, 
most likely also attributable to the same 
known tendency toward congruency. 

Factors associated with congruency. Is con- 
gruency any more frequent when perception 
is accurate than when it is inaccurate? Chi- 
square tests show that congruency is signifi- 
cantly above chance in both cases (25.5 and 
34.9 respectively, 3 df). The question is 
whether deviation above chance is higher in 
one case than in the other. An F test of the 
two chi-square values to determine the sig- 
nificance of their difference yields a negligible 
and insignificant ratio. 

What of the effect of mutuality on con- 
gruency? Do mutual diads generate con- 
gruency more than nonmutual ones? Both 
mutual and nonmutual diads are well in 
excess of chance where congruency is con- 
cerned (chi squares of 40.9 and 21.5 respec- 
tively, 3 df). An F test of the difference 
between the two values fails, however, to 
reach any approximation of significance. 

In sum, congruency is an effect that appears 
to vary independently of either accuracy or 
mutuality. 

Factors associated with mutuality. What 
factors influence mutuality? We have already 
noted that mutuality in general does not 
deviate significantly from robot chance level. 
Under what circumstances, if any, will mu- 
tuality exceed such a chance level? Let us 
pose the hypothesis that mutuality will be in 
excess of chance when accurate perceotion is 
present and beiow chance when the percep- 
tion is inaccurate. Chi-square tests show that 
this is indeed the case (25.5 and 11.4 respec- 
tively, 3 df). Let us see now whether the 
mutuality found in the presence of accuracy 
could be attributable to the operation of some- 
thing else. Consider two subjects, S, and S,. 
Let us represent an instance of perceptual 
accuracy as follows: 
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$, feeling for S, S, perception of S, S, feeling for S, 
z + + 
Now, if a + is substituted for the term x, 
one may draw the inference that either 
mutuality or congruency is at work. As 
before, the issue cannot be easily resolved. 
There is, however, one piece of evidence that 
can be brought to bear. It is known that 
mutuality for the subject sample as a whole 
is not in excess of robot chance level but that 
congruency is far in excess of chance. An F 
test between the two deviations from chance, 
represented by chi-square values of 5.3 and 
58.5 respectively, yields an F ratio of 11.4, 
significant at the .05 level. Thus, one may 
argue that our result—the tendency for mu- 
tuality to be greater than chance under con- 
ditions of accuracy—can be attributed to the 

operation of congruency. 

Further evidence is provided by the finding 
that mutuality drops significantly below 
chance where inaccuracy prevails. Let us rep- 
resent the ways in which S, can be inaccurate 
about the feelings of S;. 

S, feeling for S, S, perception of S, S, feeling for S, 
* 
% 
3 
% 
xs 
v, 
Correspondence of x; %q with the second 
column at a level in excess of chance would 
lead to an inference of congruency, while 
correspondence with the third column leads 
one to infer mutuality as a prime factor. The 
results show that correspondence between 
x, and the third column is delow 
chance. Additional analysis shows that cor- 
respondence between the first two columns 
is above chance. We are led to infer, then, 
that the low incidence of mutuality where 
inaccurate perception prevails is a by-product 
of the tendency toward congruency. 

A presumption is then permissible that the 
same factor is at work in producing mutual- 
ity in excess of chance when accuracy is 
present. 

A similar point can be made about the de- 
pendence of mutuality on congruency. Mu- 
tuality is in excess of robot chance where 
congruency prevails. Such mutuality is 
brought about by the operation of the mod- 
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erately over-chance accuracy of our Ss. Con- 

sider S; and S;, with S, having congruent 

feeling and perception: 

S, feeling for S, S, perception of S, S, feeling for S, 
- + 2 


All that is needed to obtain mutuality is 
above-chance accuracy. Such accuracy is 
known to exist (cf. above), although not at 
a highly significant level. Chi-square tests 
show that when congruency is present, mu- 
tuality approaches a significant excess of 
chance (6.9, 3 df). Incongruency, however, 
leads to mutuality at chance levels. It can 
be seen in the following chart that given in- 
congruency, the level of mutuality attained 
may also be attributable to the known tend- 
ency toward accuracy. Consider the various 
forms of incongruency: 


S, feeling for S, S, perception of S, S, feeling for S, 
+ = a 


Now, should accuracy be operating strongly, 
then mutuality would be at a level below 
chance, since the entries in the third column, 
by matching the second column, would by 
definition not match the first column. How- 
ever, accuracy is known to characterize only 
the perception of positive choice (2 out of 
the 6 possible cases). Given this much oppor- 
tunity for random variance, the chance result 
obtained is not surprising. 


SUMMARY AND Discussion 


How do human Ss differ from “chance 
robots” in choosing and rejecting each other 
and in perceiving these choices and rejec- 
tions? The Ss were asked to indicate those 
fellow group members they liked best and 
those they liked least and those they thought 
liked them best and least. No restriction was 
placed on the number to be chosen or guessed. 
For each S, a robot with a corresponding 
number of choices and guesses was con- 
structed, its preferences and perceptions then 
being allocated around the group at random. 
This procedure was replicated three times for 
each group. Before turning to a discussion 
of the results obtained, a re-examination of 
the implications of this procedure is in order. 
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Note first that the utilization of statistical 
robots involves some psychological decisions. 
In the present case, we decided to allocate to 
the robots certain human characteristics: we 
restricted their promiscuity in choosing and 
rejecting other group members to the level 
exhibited by individual human Ss and, more 
importantly, we restricted the number of 
guesses about the feelings of others toward 
them in the same manner. In this sense, the 
robots were not truly Monte Carlo or “equi- 
probable chance robots.” In so far as our Ss 
might know what volume of choices and re- 
jections they could expect from their fellows, 
so did their corresponding robots. We might 
well have built other properties into the 
robots: for example, the tendency to choose 
and guess the same person.* But our setting 
of boundary conditions to be imposed on the 
statistical robots was governed not by a desire 
to construct a predictive model (i.¢., robots 
who would act as much as possible like 
human Ss), but by the desire to construct 
one that would serve as a null hypothesis 
with which one might compare human 
performance. 

There are three principal dimensions in 
terms of which our results may be examined. 
The first is perceptual accuracy: the extent to 
which human Ss deviate from robots in recog- 
nizing how group members feel toward them. 
Perceptual-affective congruency constitutes 
the second: the degree to which Ss see the 
feelings of others as corresponding to their 
own feelings for others. The final dimension 
is mutuality: the extent to which mutual 
preferences between Ss prevail. 

The accuracy with which Ss are able to 
recognize the feelings they evoke in group 
members is in excess of chance. This devi- 
ation from chance is, however, accounted for 
in major part by the superiority of human Ss 
in recognizing correctly those who like them 

*D. Luce, J. Macy, Jr., and R. Tagiuri are preparing 
an article entitled “A Statistical Model for Relational 
Analysis” concerning the mathematical properties and 
predictive power of such robots, and including a discus- 
sion of a statistical model with boundary conditions such 
that human group performance can be matched more 
closely than by equiprobable robot models, Indeed, the 
use of robot models utilizing Monte Carlo methods is a 
rather primitive technique requiring, for good reliability, 
some hundred replications. The paper cited above pro- 


vides a rational method of predicting equiprobable chance 
performance without the use of Monte Carlo robots. 
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best, since accuracy im recognizing rejection 
and indifference is not significantly above 
robot chance. 

The recognition of affect in others is, like 
any other form of perceptual recognition, de- 
pendent both upon the cues available and 
upon the degree to which an observer is set 
to utilize these cues. What is special about 
the kind of cues we are dealing with here is 
that they are emitted by human beings rather 
than by objects and that human beings, given 
elaborate training in comportment, learn to 
suppress or mask certain cues in accordance 
with the dictates of their culture. 

One must approach the problem of cue 
utilization with caution. A facile generali- 
zation based on a doctrine of the defense of 
self-esteem might say that people would more 
readily recognize cues of acceptance by others 
than cues of rejection or indifference. Such 
is one bare finding of our study. But dis- 
ciplined common sense and clinical observa- 
tion warn us away from such a conclusion. 
Concern over rejection—or, more generally, 
affiliative anxiety—should lead to accuracy in 
spotting rejection by others. Why do the 
findings contradict such conclusion? There 
are three possible hypotheses: (a) cues of 
rejection are masked by politeness, (4) cues 
of rejection are perceptually denied as an act 
of ego defense, or (c) we do not have ade- 
quate training in recognizing cues of rejec- 
tion. In short, is the failure one of intrinsic 
difficulty, of defense, or of skill? Let us say 
at the outset that we do not know which 
view is the more reasonable or whether any 
is more reasonable than the others. It is true 
that rejection and hostility are masked in our 
culture, and the Ss in this experiment were 
no exception to the rule in spite of the atmos- 
phere of “group therapy.” They reported, for 
example, difficulty and reluctance in making 
rejections and, indeed, made fewer rejections 
than choices. With regard to ego-defensive 
activity, a rich clinical literature speaks di- 
rectly to the likelihood of such maneuvers. 
The evidence of strong tendencies to con- 
gruency between feeling and perception to 
which we turn shortly would lend support to 
the “defensive hypothesis.” Finally, such is 
the embarrassment over rejection in our so- 
ciety that it seems likely that the opportunity 
for testing cues of rejection through “acting 


out” is rather markedly reduced—at least in 
the middle-class culture from which our Ss 
were drawn—and thus the opportunity for 
learning is hindered. Also, liking leads to 
continued interaction that permits learning 
about its cues, while rejection leads to separa- 
tion, with a markedly impoverished chance 
for learning about its manifestations. 

Little need be said about the chance per- 
formance in perceiving omissions. Certainly, 
the cues attendant upon neutrality or indif- 
ference are suificiently ambiguous to warrant 
chance performance in their perception.® 

A second finding is that human Ss exceed 
the robots in congruency, that is, in the extent 
to which the feeling they hold for a person 
is identical to the feeling they perceive this 
person to have for them. The deviation was 
accounted for by the tendency both to choose 
another and to see him as accepting, and to 
reject another and to see him as rejecting. 
The congruency of indifference was found to 
be at the chance level of our statistical robots. 

The psychological dynamics of congruency 
are not well understood and there is little in 
our data to shed further light on the subject. 
Several reasonable hypotheses may be put 
forward. For example, when one chooses 
another as one he “likes best,” perceiving him 
as choosing in return “protects” one from a 
feeling of rejection. Equally reasonable is the 
proposition that one responds to a person who 
is seen as liking one by reciprocating the per- 
ceived choice of the other. Either or both of 
these may operate in a given case. There is 
neither an a priori nor an empirical basis for 
choosing between the two. Again, with re- 
spect to the ¢ongruency of rejection, two 
equally likely hypotheses suggest themselves. 
One forms a dislike for another and, in order 
to relieve guilt over one’s hostility toward an 

5 The category of omission—its presence and its per- 
ception—tequires brief discussion, in case the reader be 
misled by some of the treatment given it in this particu- 
lar paper. Omission is a response by default. It refers 
to those members of the group who are neither chosen 
nor rejected. By perception of omission we have meant 
that an S has not included a certain member in his list 
of those by whom he feels chosen or rejected. Both in 
the case of omission and of its perception, then, we may 
be dealing with responses that signify neutrality and 
indifference, or uncertainty and ambivalence, or simply 
the fact that the particular person toward whom the 
response is directed was not in the mind of the S when 
he performed the assigned task. The latter alternative 


becomes important when the groups reach sizes definitely 
above that of the groups discussed here. 
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“innocent,” one then sees the other as dislik- 
ing one in turn. The process has been de- 
scribed by Murray (1) as complementary 
projection. The obverse sequence supposes 
that one sees another as rejecting and rejects 
in return. 

A third finding is that mutuality does not 
exceed the chance level of our robot compu- 
tations. The finding is rather a surprising 
one. We shall have more to say of it in a 
later paragraph. 

With what conditions are congruency and 
mutuality associated? The level of con- 
gruency is not affected by whether or not the 
perception of the other person’s feelings is 
correct. Nor is the degree of congruency 
dependent upon whether the feelings of two 
persons are mutual or nonmutual. That is 
to say, the congruency effect is equally 
marked whether perception is accurate or 
not and whether it occurs in a mutual or 
a nonmutual pair. Mutuality, however, is 
significantly above chance in the presence 
of accurate perception, significantly below 
chance when accuracy is not present. It 
would be tempting to explain this finding 
psychologically in terms of the role of 
accuracy in mediating mutuality, but closer 
analysis reveals that it may be explained 
otherwise. That is to say, given an accurate 
perception and given the tendency for such 
a perception to be congruent with one’s feel- 
ings, it follows that mutuality is determined: 
mutuality is fixed where accuracy and con- 
gruency exist together. It can readily be seen 
that the obverse holds for the joint incidence 
of congruency and inaccuracy. 

Consider now the conditions with which 
accuracy is associated. It is not associated 
with congruency: Ss showed equal accuracy 
whether their perceptions were congruent 
with their feelings or not. Accuracy is strik- 
ingly in excess of chance under conditions 
where individuals have mutual feelings for 
each other, at chance if they happen not tc 
have mutual feelings. Where S, and S, like 
each other and S,, out of a known tendency 
to be congruent, thinks S, likes him, his 
perception will necessarily be accurate. If, 
on the other hand, S, likes S; who dislikes 
him in return, S,’s congruency—thinking S, 
likes him—necessarily leads to imaccuracy. 
Perceptual skill seems to have relatively little 
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to do with the matter when one considers the 
genesis of accuracy aad inaccuracy in mutual 
and nonmutual pairs. 

The psychological implications of such a 
finding are provocative. Consider the inter- 
action of S; and S, under conditions where 
mutuality plus congruency induce “accuracy.” 
Given these conditions, they will behave 
toward each other appropriately, the re- 
sponses of each being consonant both with 
his own feelings and with the feelings of the 
other. The ensuing activity is likely to be of 
such a nature as to reinforce the state of 
actual and perceived mutuality that seems to 
have arisen in the first instance out of a com- 
pounding of autism and chance—congruency 
being a product of autistic processes and 
mutuality being at chance levei. 

Should mutuality be absent, however, the 
matter is quite different. Given the known 
tendency toward congruency, perceptions will 
agree with feelings and inaccuracy will be the 
consequence. Let S, have @ positive feeling 
for S;, while S, feels negatively toward 5S, 
Congruency prevailing, their perceptions of 
each other will, for a while at least, be in 
agreement with the feelings they hold for one 
another. In short order they risk being at 
cross-purposes: one liking and feeling ‘liked 
by the other, the second disliking and feeling 
disliked by the first. Contrary to the case of 
mutual feelings first discussed, here the tend- 
ency toward congruency brings about be- 
havior that differs markedly from what 
would occur were each participant perceiving 
correctly the feelings of the other. Not that 
such a precarious interpersonal situation will 
necessarily last. Nor, indeed, need we assume 
that the quasi-autistic accuracy of the mutual 
case will lead to a stable interaction. 

What we wish to point out, and we feel 
it is of the most central import, is that in 
both the instance of mutuality-and-accuracy 
end of nonmutuality-and-inaccuracy, autistic 
processes are at work: in one case leading to 
a good preliminary adjustment, in the other 
to a most unstable one. 

The remaining question has to do with the 
fate of diads that grow beyond the kind of 
first state described above. This much we 
know: that even at the end of a series of 
meetings, congruency will be more widely in 
evidence in such groups as we studied than 
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will accuracy. The measurements reported 
in this paper were taken in the middle of the 
series. 

What does this mean psyctiologically about 
the history of diads? If congruency is the 
dominant tendency, then it must follow that 
change in a diad far less frequently involves 
a change in perception alone than it does a 
chauge of perception that is concurrent with 
a change in feeling. 

In sum, the interpersonal perceptions of 
individuals in a small face-to-face group 
appear to be dependent to a large extent upon 
the operation of a congruency between how a 
member feels toward another and how the 
other is seen as feeling toward him. If two 
individuals have mutual feelings toward each 
other, their impressions of each other are 
likely, thereby, to be “accurate.” If mutual- 
ity of feeling happens co be absent they may 
be at cross-purposes with each other—a situ- 
ation relieved by the practice of politeness 
and reserve designed to mask feelings whose 
recognition might prove disruptive. In any 
case, accuracy of perception in interpersonal 
relations seems as much a product of other 
factors as a skill in its own right. 

Finally, a word must be said about mutual- 
ity which, surprisingly enough, is at chance 
level. But note that chance level is a fairly 
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high level—close to 50 per cent of the diads 
being mutual. With this much mutuality 
guaranteed by chance and with congruency 
well above chance, enough “accuracy” of per- 
ception is generated to keep the group operat- 
ing on an even keel. That, after all, is the 
test. 

Next steps in research require longitudinal 
studies of groups and the diads composing 
them. What form of data is needed for such 
analysis? We ‘believe they must be of two 
kinds. First, careful clinical interviews with 
Ss on the nature of their choices and guesses 
and on the cues utilized by them in perceiv- 
ing the feelings of others for them. Second, 
“lony:tudinal” data are required: the same 
kind of data utilized in the present study, but 
gathered periodically over the lifetime of a 
group from first acquaintance to some final 
stable state. Comparable robot computations 
would, of course, be needed at each stage of 
a group’s existence. 

Both types of data are now under analysis. 
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PERSONALITY TRAITS AND SPEAKING INTELLIGIBILITY 
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of personality traits as factors affecting per- 

formance on both physical and mental tasks 
has stimulated research in many of the basic military 
skills, among which the communication skill is an 
extremely important one. Although the application 
of psychometric testing methods to the study of 
speech and communication problems in the past 
decade has been extensive, previous investigations, 
because of certain limitations inherent in the 
method, have been useful primarily as a means 
of directing further study toward the more fruitful 
suggestions contained in the findings. 

In the military communication situation the im- 
portance of optimum speaking intelligibility and 
accuracy of listening under adverse transmission con- 
ditions cannot be overestimated. A prime requisite 
in investigations of intelligibility-personality rela- 
tionships is that the method of study be one which 
is simply and directly applicable in the field situ- 
ation. Prediction of intelligibility through analysis 
of personality traits is the chief desideratum if such 
relationships can be shown to exist. Other con- 
siderations of practical importance are that the 
personality tests utilized provide quantitative meas- 
ures, be easily administered, and be capable of rapid 
scoring. 

The present study represents an attempt to answer 
the following questions within the limitations im- 
posed by the considerations cited above: 

1. Is speaking intelligibility over high-level noise 
related to personality traits as measured and defined 
by objective-type personality scales? 

2. What personality traits appear to be maximally 
related to speaking intelligibility, and what is the 
strength and direction of these relationships? 


Tz increasing importance assigned to the role 
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3. If, in initial testing, intelligibility and person- 
ality do appear to be related, will these relationships 
continue to be manifested on further testing with 
new subjects? 


In the present investigation of intelligibility-per- 
sonality trait relationships a two-part experimental 
design was employed. ‘a one sense the two parts 
may be considered as independent investigations, 
since the subjects (Ss) were different, the instru- 
mental layout differed slightly, and the data col- 
lected in two parts were analyzed separately. How- 
ever, the objectives of the two parts were identical, 
and the results from each part bear directly on the 
questions posed in the introductory paragraphs. In 
particular, the results of the two parts of the investi- 
gation are brought together in answer to the third 
question of those above which define the problem. 


EXPERIMENTAL ProcepurE 


Apparatus. In the first part of the investigation the 
Purdue Manual-Verbal Respoxse Tachistoscope (6) was 
employed as a means of prercating visually the com- 
munication material which each § spoke through a car- 
bon microphone irto a commusication circuit. Noise at 
a level of 100 db (re 10°%® watts) from a Harvard noise 
generator also was directed into the circuit. The re- 
sultant mixture of speech and noise was transmitted to 
the 10 headsets which were worn by mencbers of the 
communication panel. 

During the second part of the study a slightly differ- 
ent arrangement of equipment was employed 
Ss. In essence, the differ : arrangement resulted in a 
slight increase in the stren,ch of both signal and noise. 
Also, by eliminating the a change was 
made in the manner of presenting the material to be 
communicated. 

Subjects. The Ss were 173 male undergraduate stu- 
dents enrolled at Purdue University in sections of an 
elementary course in speech. In the first study 110 Ss 
were utilized while 63 participated in the second 

Method. The Ss were tested for speaking intelligi- 
bility in panels of from eight to ten men each. When 
serving as a speaker each man read a list of 24 words 
from the word lists developed at the Waco Voice Com- 
munication Laboratory (5). These words were com- 
municated through the circuit described above to the 
re seven to nine men who served as the listening 
panel. 

In the first study it was desired to control rigidly the 
rate of utterance. To this end, word lists were placed 
on the tachistoscope so that a constant 3.4 seconds inter- 
vened between the presentation of successive words to 
speakers; hence a similar delay followed each utterance 
of a word by the speakers. In contrast, words com- 
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mui.a.. during the second testing session were 
grouped into cight series of three words each. These 
series were read from lists given to the speakers. 

The data collected and analyzed consisted of the mean 
percentage speaking intelligibility score for each S. The 
score for an S was obtained by totaling the number of 
words heard correctly by all listeners for that speaker, 
and then dividing this surm by the product of listeners 
times the number of words (24) read by the speaker. 

Following the testing sessions Ss were presented with 
personality tests which they were instructed to fill out 
and return to the experimenters. The criteria upon 
which tests were chosen were twofold: that they be 
either factor analyzed, “pure factor” examinations, or 
that the intercorrelations between and within the tests 
and their subtests be low, thus indicating that a wide 
and apparently random sample of personality character- 
istics had been obtained. Four scales appeared best to 
satisfy the above criteria. These were the Personal 
Audit (1), the Inventory of Factors STDCR (2), the 
Inventory of Factors GAMIN (3), and the Guilford- 
Martin Personne! Inventory (4). 

Correlations between the 22 personality factors 
sampled by these scales and speaking intelligibility were 
computed to determine the existence of any concomitant 
variation between: the physical and psychological variables. 
In addition, personality scale total scores, except in the 
case of the STDCR, were computed and related to 
speaking intelligibility. The STDCR raw score total 
could not be similarly employed because of the manner 
of scoring the subtests. Thus 25 correlations were com- 
puted for the first investigation. For the second group 
of Ss, tested under slightly different conditions, the same 
analysis was performed except that STDCR relationships 
were not investigated. 


Rzsutts anp Discussion 


Tabie 1 presents the Pearson product-moment cor- 
relation coefficients computed between the 25 meas- 
ures of personality and the speaking intelligibility 
scores obtained during the initial testing of these 
relationships. Statistically significant relationships 
were noted between speaking ‘nteliigibility and five 
of the personality scale factors. However, as stated 
in a later section, the significant relationships found 
in this division of the problem fuiled to hold up 
under similar (though not identical) experimental 
conditions in a partial replication «£ the problem. 
The significant relationships, with interpretations 
suggested by the factors assertedly sampled by the 
tests, are listed below. (It must be emphasized 
that conclusions drawn from these results must 
necessarily be modified by the smail coefficients ob- 
tained and by the fact that these relationships did 
not emerge in a repetition of the experiment.) 

The correlation of .198 between speaking intelligi- 
pilicy and factor IV of the Personal Audit is an in- 


these communication systems tend to be somewhat 
undependable, evasive, and irresponsible. 

The correlation of .284 between speaking intelligi- 
bility and factor VI of the Personal Audit is indicative 
that those who are good speakers over high-level 
noise appear to be somewhat intolerant, possess 


strong attitudes, and are demanding and unpleasant 
in interpersonal relationships. 

The correlation between speaking intelligibility 
and the cooperativeness factor of the Guilford-Martin 
Personnel Inventory (r = —.337) suggests that the 
intelligible Ss are uncooperative, faultfinding, and 
overcritical. 

The correlation between speaking intelligibility 
and the agreeableness factor of the Guilford-Martin 
Personnel Inventory (r= —.370) indicates that those 
who are the most intelligible speakers reveal tend- 
encies to be somewhat disagreeable, belligerent, 
and hyperactive. 

The total Personnel In tory score was found to 
be more significantly negatively related to speaking 


TABLE 1 


CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN SPEAKING INTELLIGIBILITY 
AND Psrsonatiry Traits 
(Initial testing) 








Test anp Factor Test anp Factor 





Personal Audit GAMIN 
I G 
Ii A 
Ill M 
IV . I 
Vv .063 N 
VI 
VII Tota 
Vil . 
IX . 160 
Total -055 
Personnel Inventory 
Co ~, 337°° 
Ag ~~.370°° 
Oo -——.120 
Total 


l 
STDCR 





—.454°° 





* Significant at or beyond .o5 level of confidence. 
** Significant at or beyond .o1 level of confidence. 


intelligibility than any of the subtest scores. The 
obtained correlation of —.454, when taken at face 
value, indicates that the total score for all Ss summed 
in the scale would contribute more to the prediction 
of speaking intelligibility than would any of the 
individual subtest scores. 

In summary, if the weakness of the obtained 
statistical relationships are for the moment disre- 
garded, the findings could be interpreted to mean 
that those persens who are the most intelligible 
communicators may be described as highly ag- 
gressive individuals who, when interfered with, 
may react in an overcompensating manner which 
would be directed toward rapidly and forcibly sub- 
duing all opposition, 

The two personality scales which contained factors 
significantly related to speech intelligibility during 





PersonaLity TRAITS AND SPEAKING INTELLIGIBILITY 


initial testing were administered to another group 
of Ss who had been tested under somewhat differ- 
ent communication conditions (see Experimental 
Procedure). Computation of new correlation co- 
efficients (see Table 2) revealed that all of the 
previously significant relationships no longer held. 
The only significant coefficient obtained under this 
condition, that between Personal Audit factor V and 
speaking intelligibility, was found to be .326. This 
might be regarded as revealing a tendency for those 
with higher speaking intelligibility scores to be more 
stable, self-confident, and willing to take on re- 
sponsibility. 


TABLE 2 


CorRELATIONS BETWEEN SPEAKING INTELLIGIBILITY 
AND Personatity TRAITs 


(Recheck) 








Trst anp Factor Test AND Factor 





Personal Audit Personal Audit 
I -140 IX 184 

Il —.067 Total 13 
Ml 053 
IV 094 Personnel Inventory 

V 326° Co 

VI 157 Ag 

Vil .005 Oo 

Vill —.075 Total 


* Significant at or beyond the .o5 level of confidence. 


018 
.046 
—.105 
—.014 








The discrepancy between the results obtained by 
the two administrations of the personality scales 
may be explained on one or more of the following 
bases: 

Chance inflation. It is possible that the five 
significant correlations obtained by the first testing 
and the one found in the second testing may have 
been merely the result of chance sampling of such 
coefficients from populations of these coefficients. 
Just as such coefficients may be chance-inflated, they 
may be chance-deflated, and possibly may have been 
hidden during the second testing period. 

Specificity of relationships. Another possibie in- 
terpretation is that personality factors may be very 
specifically related to speaking intelligibility, so that 
in one situation certain relationships may be very 
evident and significant, while under slightly differ- 
ent conditions they would tend to appear insig- 
nificant. However, since the two intelligibility 
testing conditions differed in only minor details, it is 
believed that the first explanation is the more valid. 

Reliability of the personality tests. The methods 
of test construction, standardization, and validation 
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reported in the manuals of directions of the per- 
sonality tests used have led one to believe that these 
instruments are among the best available. Yet 
there remains but little doubt that fluctuations of the 
relationships obtained between these inventories and 
audits and the measure of intelligibility were due 
in no small part to the unreliability of the tests. 

Sampling of subjects. The possibility that these 
findings resulted from biased samplings of Ss used 
in either the personality or intelligibility investiga- 
tion cannot be summarily dismissed. The technique 
of sampling is always an important factor which may 
be minimized only through the use of large samples 
of Ss or continued retesting with different Ss. 
There is, however, no evidence of any consistent 
relevant bias on the sampling procedure utilized in 
this study, and it is believed that this variable has 
been minimized as a factor contributing to the 
observed discrepancies in results. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Pending further investigation, in which specificity 
of relationship may be revealed, only the following 
conclusions appear to be warranted by this research: 


1. The importance of rechecking procedures to 
minimize the possibility of chance occurrence of 
significant findings cannot be overestimated. 

2. The utilization of such rechecking procedures 
provides an approach to the testing of both the 
stability-reliability and the validity of the measures 
and concepts employed in these and similar investi- 
gations. 
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ADLERIAN THEORY 
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University of Vermont 


Psychological Security,” oublished in the April 
1952 Supplement to this journal, “the results were 
interpreted as challenging the Freudian notion that 
the screen memory is the typical childhood recollec- 
tion. ... Confirmation of a broad frame of refer- 
ence hypothesis of memory dynamics was indicated 
and special note was made of the general support 
for Adler’s views on early memories. Exception 
was taken only to Adler’s opinion concerning the 
fundamental importance of the very earliest incident 
an individual can recall” (3, p. 440). “When the 
earliest memory was compared with a memory 
selected at random, the tenth, no substantial differ- 
ences were observed. Thus the hypothesis that the 
earliest memory is most illuminating was not sup- 
ported” (3, p. 438). Actually this specific hypothesis, 
stated in such simple terms, is founded on an in- 
complete understanding of Adler, and the present 
writer must admit that he shares the blame for such 
incompleteness. Purcell correctly quotes from an 
earlier paper by the present writer the statement 
that “Adler considers the earliest incident one can 
recall as particularly illuminating” (2, p. 203). 
Since Adler was oriented completely holistically 
and field theoretically, and was convinced that the 
individual’s unique and constant style of life finds 
expression to some degree in any activity, he gener- 
ally declined to recognize the validity of any class 
concepts. Not recognizing any essential theoretical 
differences between the unconscious and the con- 
scious, between dream thoughts and waking 
thoughts, between forgotten and remembered in- 
cidents, it would have been quite inconsistent of 
Adler had he made a sharp distinction between 
the earliest and any other recollections. But Adler 
was not inconsistent, although he did lay himself 
open to being misunderstood regarding the par- 
ticular significance of the earliest recollections. Re- 
ferring to them as often as he did, he apparently 
found it impossible to express himself in this 
respect each time in full. But he did so at least 
once, in the following passage where both the lack 
of essential difference in the significance of various 
recollections and the reason why Adler preferred 


[: a paper by Purcell entitled “Memory and 


the earliest recollections nonetheless are explained. 
This passage was unknown to the present writer at 
the time of his 1947 paper. 


By looking back through childhood memories we are 
able to uncover the prototype—the core of the style 
of life-—better than by any other method. If we want 
to find out the style of life of a person—child or 
adult—we should, after we have heard a little about 
his complaints, ask him for old remembrances? 
and then compare them with the other facts he 
has given. For the most part the style of life never 
changes. There is always the same person with the 
same personality, the same unity. A style of life, as we 
have shown, is built up through the striving for a 
particular goal of superiority, and so we must expect 
every word, act, and feeling to be an organic part of the 
whole “action line.” Now zt some points this “action 
line” is more clearly expressed. This happens perticularly 
in old remembrances. 

We should not, however, distinguish too sharply be- 
tween old and new remembrances, for in new remem- 
brances also the action line is involved (italics ours). It 
is easier and more illuminating to find the action line in 
the beginning, for then we discover the theme and are 
able to understand how the style of life of a person does 
not really change. In the style of life, formed at the 
age of four or five, we find the connection between 
remembrances of the past and actions of the present. And 
so after many observations of this kind we can hold fast 
to the theory that in these old remembrances we can 
always find a real part of the patient’s prototype (1, pp. 
117~118). 


This passage is tantamount to two hypotheses, 
First, from the point of view of theory, early and 
late recollections are essentially of similar significance. 
Second, from the practical, clinical point of view, 
the earliest recollections offer certain advantages 
for diagnosis and particularly for treatment. Pur- 
cell’s study, based on an ingeniovsly simple tech- 
nique which readily permits quantification, would 
seem adequate only for testing Adler’s first hy- 
pothesis. All of Purcell’s results support this hy- 
pothesis. For testing Adier’s second hypothesis, 


1 Since Adler's writings have passed through the hands 
of a most varied group of translators, the terminology is 
not always consistent. What is here called “old remem- 
brances” refers almost certainly to that which is generally 
translated as “earliest recollections.” 
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however, Purcell’s technique may well be considered 
inadequate, the subjects simply checking their recol- 
lections against a list of 15 characteristics appropriate 
to the recollection; a much more thorough-going 
method would seem to be needed. Therefore, we 
hold that Purcell’s results cannot be applied here 
and that this second hypothesis remains yet to be 
submitted to experimental investigation. 
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ANOTHER FAILURE TO REPLICATE KEET’S STUD\, “TWO VERBAL 
TECHNIQUES IN A MINIATURE COUNSELING SITUATION” 


DONALD L. GRUMMON AND JOHN M. BUTLER 
University of Chicago 


erRILL (2) has just reported failure in an 
Mine to replicate Keet’s (1) study, and 
the writers here report a similar failure. 
Keet used the Jung word-association test to de- 
fine “traumatic” and “neutral” words. Then he 
set up a simple learning task in which the S had 
to learn a traumatic word along with numerous 
neutral words, and he found that his Ss forgot the 
traumatic word on a later reproduction test. The 
remembering of this forgotten traumatic word dur- 
ing miniature “counseling” situations was used as 
the criterion for evaluating two counseling methods. 
The present writers failed, as did Merrill, to 
confirm Keet’s finding of selective forgetting of 
traumatic words over neutral words on the re- 
production test. We attempted to follow Keet’s 
procedures exactly (and on other occasions varied 
them in a number of ways), but we found no 
evidence indicating that the learning and the for- 


getting of the traumatic words differed significantly 
from that of the neutral words. We have some 
preliminary evidence which suggests that persons 
of differing personality make-up may react differ- 
ently to the traumatic word in a learning task of 
Keet’s type. This interesting development is cur- 
rently being investigated. 

These failures to duplicate Keet’s results of 
selective forgetting of traumatic words over neutral 
words lead us to view with some skepticism his 
conclusions about the differences between his cwo 
miniature counseling methods. 
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that older people tend toward conservatism 

in political and social attitude. Recently, 
one of us collected data that would lead to the 
rejection of this stereotype." 

In a study of the relation. among sociopolitical 
verbalized attitudes of adolescents, those of their 
parents, and adolescents’ feelings of outwardly-di- 
rected hostility, the sociopolitical attitudes of the 
parents were measured with scales on attitudes to- 
ward Russia, international relations, and war. Each 
of 164 pairs of parents of high school seniors from 
Teaneck High School, Teaneck, New Jersey took 
these scaies. 

The scales for Russia and for international re- 
lations were both of the 16-item Likert type. The 
war scale was also a 16-item Likert-type adaptation 
of the original Droba “Attitude Toward War” 
scale. The reliability estimated from the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula was about .88 for Russia, 
.76 for international relations, and about .53 for 
war. 

The adolescent children reported the ages of their 
parents: mothers ranged from 36 to 59 years with a 
mean of 44.9 years and a standard deviation of 4.8; 
fathers ranged from 36 to 64 years, witi: a mean of 
49.8 and standard deviation of 6.3. 


A mone the stereotypes about aging is the belief 


1 Hevrant, K. Parents’ attitudes vs. adolescent hostil- 
ity in the determination of adolescent sociopolitical at- 
titudes. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 66, No. 12 (Whole No. 
345). 


KENNETH HELFANT 
The Rye Public Schools 


The relation between parent age and attitude score 
would give the evidence regarding the relation of 
age to conservatism. 


TABLE 1 


Tue Correcation or Ace To Turee Dirrzrent 
SociopouiTicaL ATTITUDES 


(164 Father-Mother Pairs, by Sex) 








ATTITUDE MEN 





Approval of Russia 05 
Friendliness in Inter- 

national Relations 
Approval of War .06 





The correlations are all of the zero-order, and 
none is statistically different from zero at even the 
05 level. The correlations are reported in Table 1. 
For the age range of adults tested, there is no evi- 
dence of increasing conservatism in the older years. 
It must be recognized that the attitudes of husbands 
are not independent of their wives’ attitudes, yet, 
despite such relationships, the stereotype is not con- 
firmed. As a matter of interpretation, the psy- 
chologist must assert that a person’s age, in and of 
itself, is of no value in estimating sociopolitical 
verbal attitudes. 
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BACKGROUND FACTORS RELATED TO EFFECTIVE GROUP 
PARTICIPATION * 


H. T. MARTIN AND L. SIEGEL 
The State College of Washington 


and prediction of participation in a social 

group have stimulated research by both 
sociologists and social psychologists. The usual 
sociometric techniques from which measures of 
group interaction are derived have been open to 
criticism on the grounds that they lack refinement 
in terms of definition and measurement (3). The 
development of a sociometric type of test which 
overcomes these limitations to some extent, since 
the items are scaled at relatively equal intervuis 
along an operationally defined continuum (“effective 
group participation”), has been previously reported 
(6).2, This test served as the criterion measure in 
the investigation currently reported. 


T: dual problems of quantitative description 


PROBLEM 


It is generally agreed that an individual's be- 
havior in a group, his participation in a group, 
and his acceptance by the group are influenced to a 
great extent by the previous experiences, attitudes, 
habits, and other personality characteristics. ‘This 
suggests that his reactions in a particular group are 
related to his prior experiences in various groups 
throughout his development. 

The problem investigated concerned the relation- 
ship between personal, social, and developmental 
factors in individuals’ backgrounds and effectiveness 
of group participation. The predictors investigated 
were biographical items which furnished informa- 
tion about past experiences in group activities as 
well as information which, while nonsocial in 
nature, might still be expected to be related to the 
criterion. Antecedent probability of success with 
such predictors was high since background factors 
such as age, education, social activities, marital 
status, etc. have been previously employed with 
success for the prediction of academic achievement 
(1) and job performance (2, 4, 5). 

1 This article is based upon a master’s thesis submitted 
by H. T. Martin to the Graduate School of the State 
College of Washington. 

2 An oversight led to the omission from this reference 
of a statement of the 24 items constituting the Group 
Participation Scale. To save printing costs, a list of these 
items and their scale values has beer deposited with the 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Order Document No. 3988, remitting in advance $1.25 
for 35 mm. microfilm or $1.25 for photoprints. 


PRoceDURE 


The data consisted of responses to a modified form of 
a biographical inventory developed by Siegel (7) and 
mean ratings on the Group Participation Scale of 104 
male undergraduate students at the State College of 
Washington. These Ss were members of three social 
fraternities on the campus which are presumed to be 
representative. 

The names of the Ss were alphabetized and divided 
into two groups by assigning approximately every 
S to group II. The data from group I (N=80) were 
utilized for the purpose of item analyzing the 433 
biographical items against the criterion of mean score 
assigned to Ss on the Group Participation Scale. The 
item analysis involved bisevial correlations of cach of the 
biographical items (a dichotomous variable since the Ss 
either marked or did not mark a given item) and mean 
criterion score. An obtained correlation was considered 
to be significantly different from a correlation of zero 
if it exceeded 1.96 times the standard error of a correla- 
tion of zero when N is 80. 

Group II (N==24) was a “hold-out” group utilized 
for the purpose of validating the significant items. Each 
item surviving the item analysis was assigned a weight 
of +1 if it correlated positively with the criterion and 
—1 if it correlated negatively. The algebraic sum of the 
weights of items marked by an S was his predictor score. 


REsuLTs 


An assumption implicit in the interpretation of 
the results of this investigation is that the Group 
Participation Scale is, in fact, a valid measure. The 
authors of the scale have cited evidence demon- 
strating normality of the distribution of ratings as- 
signed when this instrument is used and bearing in- 
directly upon its probable validity (6). 

The item analysis produced 39 biographical items 
which were significantly correlated with the crite- 
rion. These items and their validities are listed 
below in order of magnitude of correlation with 
the criterion. 


1. I am permitte to borrow the family car only on 
special occasions. (—.72) 

2. Mother is 60 years old or older. (.65) 

3. Mother is active in dramatics or little tLeatre 
group. (.62) 

4. Mother is active in a political group. (.61) 

5. I spend considerable time attending movies. (.53) 

6. I started earning money between the ages of ten 
and twelve. (.52) 

7. My parents are divorced. (—.51) 

8. I use money I carn for school expenses. (.49) 

9. I am definitely overweight. (—.48) 

10. I discuss my scholastic progress with my mother. 
(—.47) 
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11. Mother graduated from college. (.47) 

12. We have an electric washing machine in our home. 
(.47) 

13. I read the editorial section of the newspaper every 
day. (.46) 

14. Mother is a saleswoman, secretary or clerk. (.44) 

15. My mother works at some job other than pro- 
fessional, factory worker, saleswoman, secretary or clerk. 
(—-44) 

16. I slept in my own room (rather than in a room 
with siblings) before coming to college. (—.42) 

17. My date and I frequently go for a walk (as op- 
posed to movies, parties, etc.). (.42) 

18. My mother graduated from high school but not 
from college. (—.41) 

19. The highest class I reached in the Scouts was cub 
or tenderfoot. (—.41) 

20. I am or have been a member of a dramatics group 
(.41) 

ond I save a portion of the moncy that I have earned 
(.40) ; 

22. My parents attend religious services more frequently 
than once a month. (.40) 

23. My spending moncy is given to me by the family 
although I do not have a set allowance. (—.39) 

24. We have an electric dishwasher in our home. 
(.38) 

4 My mother is not active in any of the groups 
listed (church group, card club, sewing club, labor union, 
country club, etc.). (—.37) 

26. I have never held any scholastic position (class 
president, etc.). (—.37) 

27. Most of my spending money comes from job earn- 
ings rather than from the family. (.36) 

28. I write lette:s more frequently than once a month 
but less than once a week. (.36) 

29. I frequently attend plays. {.35) : 

30. I have been student-body president or class presi- 
dent ir high school. (.35) 

31. I first earned money between the ages of thirteen 
and fifteen. (—.34) 

32. I attend religious services less than twice a year. 
: 3s The highest rank I have obtained in the Scouts 
was second or first class. (.32) 

34. I listen to aews commentators on the radio regu- 
larly. (.32) ‘ 

35. I slept in a room with my brother before coming 
to college. (.32) ; : 

. I often take my date for an automobile drive. 
(.32) 

37. One of my teachers has been particularly influ- 
ential in my life. (.31) 

38. I listen to comedians on the radio regularly. (.29) 

39. I have been a student-body officer or class officer 
(but not president). (.29) 


Nine of these iteras significantly correlated with 
the criterion concern the age, activities, and edu- 
cation of the mother (2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 14, 15, 18, 25). 
It is interesting to note, on the other hand, that 
whereas the biographical inventory administered 
contains slightly more items concerning the ac- 
tivities of the respondent’s father than his mother, 
none of the items with significant correlations per- 
tains to the father. This might indicate that the 
mother, in this society, is responsible for a major 
share of the social development and training of 
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the child. Another (and compatible) hypothesis is 
that participation in social groups is learned within 
an age range wherein the male youngster identifies 
with the mother. Both of these hypotheses are 
based upon meager evidence and are therefore tenta- 
tive, but might well be submitted to empirical test. 

A second group of items is related to the respond- 
ent’s economic independence (6, 8, 21, 23, 27, 31), 
and a third group of items is related to his previous 
hiztorv of participation in groups (19, 20, 26, 30, 
3, 39). im general, these results support the origi- 
nal hypothesis regarding the relationship between 
social, personal, and developmental history and 
effectiveness of participation in a social group. 

The 39 significant items were scored and corre- 
lated with the criterion in group II with a resultant 
correlation of .39 (significant at the .06 level of 
confidence). Thus it appears that these items in 
combination have some validity as a predictor of 
mean rating on the Group Participation Scale. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation was designed to determine the 
possibility of isolating and quantifying some of the 
social, personal, and developmental factors (as in- 
dicated by responses to items on a biographical in- 
ventory) which are related to effective participation 
in a college fraternity as measured by the Group 
Participation Scale. Utilizing data from 80 Ss, 
39 such predictors were isolated which, in com- 
bination, correlated .39 with the criterion. However, 
the validity must be interpreted with caution since 
it is based upon a relatively small number of Ss 
(N = 24). These results support the advisability of 
further research utilizing biographical items as 
predictors of behavior in social groups. 
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HE sociology of science has made us aware of 

the fact that scientific thinking may be partially 
determined by cultural cactors. Not only the par- 
ticular subject matter on which we focus our in- 
terest, but also the conclusions at which we arrive 
may be influenced by the cultural background of 
the investigators. This statement holds true also 
for the field of psychology. We are accustomed to 
comment on the cultural bias of psychological 
theories in cultures different from our own, ¢.g., in 
cultures of totalitarian countries. Less often do we 
consider how many of our own concepts are culture 
bound. Thus, while neo-Freudian schools have 
stressed the effect of cultural factors in the etiology 
of mental illness, the effect of cultural factors on 
our theories of the etiology of neurosis have been 
stressed less frequently. 

It is the purpose of this paper to comment on the 
effect of present-day culture on current theories 
concerning psychotherapy, and to discuss aspects of 
psychotherapy which are frequently overlooked as 
a result of cultural bias. 

There are common factors in very divergent 
With few exceptions, 


systems of psychotherapy. 
most modern therapeutic schools advocate a certain 
degree of nondirectiveness and frown upor too 
much interference on the part of the therapist in 


the form of admonitions, suggestions, etc. More 
generally speaking, it is considered undesirable for 
the therapist to impress his subjective philosophy 
of life upon the patient. Readjustment is viewed 
as a development of the patient’s inner potentialities 
rather than as a re-education through a new system 
of values imposed from without. Even in a rela- 
tively ethical system such as Mowrer’s (6), where 
the commitment of violations against a mora! code 
is considered the main cause of neuroses, this code 
is determined by the patient’s own conscience rather 
than by factors outside the individual. The tend- 
ency of our time to refrain from imposing interpre- 
tations, goals, standards, or the like on the patient 
is manifested in its extreme in Roger’s nondirective 
system of therapy. 

This great emphasis of modern therapeutic 
schools upon client-centeredness (not in a specifically 
Rogerian sense, but in a wider sense including most 
depth-psychology theories) may be partially deter- 
mined by cultural bias. Modern Western culture 
might be characterized by an absence of a strong, 
comprehensive, and consistent philosophy which 
gives the individual an interpretation of the purpose 


of life and a set of values by which to live. It can 
be expected that a culture of this kind might result 
in underemphasis of the importance of a consistent 
Weltanschauung for mental stability and of the ad- 
visability of its use in therapy. The emphasis on 
the development of the patient's inner potentialities 
as compared to the imposing of values from the 
outside might be interpreted as making an asset 
out of a cultural liability. 

Such remarks, however, should not be interpreted 
as a negative evaluation of the traditional, depth- 
psychology, client-centered approach. The cultural 
bias is shown in the strong emphasis on this 
approach rather than in its existence. 

The following assumptions are meant to counter- 
act this cultural bias and to draw a neglected area 
to the attention of the psychological theoretician, 
researcher, and therapist. 

Assumption 1: There exists a need in individuals 
for a comprehensive and consistent philosophy of 
life. 

Assumption 2: The absence of such a philosophy 
is a major etiological factor in emotional disturb- 
ances. (Modern psychology might tend to view 
emotional disturbance as a causative factor for the 
lack of philosophy and thus to reverse the proposed 
relationship. It is possible that both views are 
correct, i.¢., that there is a mutual interaction be- 
tween the two factors.) 

Assumption 3: The dissemination of philosophies 
of life can be made part of individual or group 
therapy and may greatly contribute to improvement 
or cure. 

Some of the implications of the above approach 
shall be discussed informally, with emphasis on the 
third assumption rather than on the first two. 

When psychotherapeutic treatment is successful, 
it is rarely apparent what factors in the complex 
therapeutic situation caused the successful outcome. 
Different schools ascribe therapeutic changes to 
different factors. However, there is little evidence 
that the alleged therapeutic influences established 
by each system are actuaily the factors which caused 
the cure. Needless to say, the knowledge of the 
factors to which therapeutic success can be ascribed 
is of great practical value since it may lead to the 
abolishment of incidental factors and thus to a 
simplification and condensation of the process. In 
line with the three assumptions given, we should 
not overlook the possibility that many therapies may 
be successful because they give the patient inad- 
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vertently a consistent interpretation of life and a 
new system of values. The observation that even 
therapeutic procedures which completely lack any 
scientific rationale may lead to successiul outcomes 
would tend to reinforce this idea. 

DeGrazia (2) makes an impressive case showing 
how even professed nondirective counselors influ- 
ence the patient in accordance with their own value 
systems. His examples are well chosen and suggest 
that even the timing of the noncommittl “Mhm” 
might indicate to the patient what some of the 
beliefs of the therapist are and influence him in a 
very specific direction. DeGrazia might have added 
the following experiment (4) to his illustrations: 
Subjects were instructed to name words and each 
time they happened to name a plural noun, the 
experimenter said “Mhm.” The number of plurals 
named by the subjects increased significantly as 
compared to those named by a control group. Most 
subjects were not aware of the fact that the experi- 
menter’s “Mhm” was elicited by plural nouns. 

The recognition that therapists inadvertently 
influence their patients to accept specific value sys- 
tems might induce some clinicians to greater caution 
to avoid such subjectivity. In this paper, the oppo- 
site course is being advocated: therapeutic value of 
such a directive influence should be investigated; 
should such investigations yield positive results, it 
is suggested that therapists should be much more 
explicit about the pedagogic aspect of their activity. 

Bolgar’s (1) research is of great pertinence to the 
problem under discussion. Bolgar investigated the 
personality structure of thecsophists and of followers 
of other philosophical or religious sects. All mem- 
bers of the groups under investigation have a strong 
and inclusive philosophy of life. The diagnostic 
tools used were case histories, interviews, tests, and 
projective techniques. The finding which is perti- 
nent to the present discussion is the large number 
of individuals whose protocols indicate that they 
might be psychotic or highly neurotic personalities 
and who apparently were helped by their faith to 
function on a satisfactory level and to feel reason- 
ably comfortable. I would predict that many 
clinicians would not consider the possibility of 
studying and imitating such healing methods. They 
might argue that in such cases no “real” improve- 
ment has taken place. Psychoanalytically oriented 
clinicians might advance arguments such as these: 
all that has taken place is a strengtiiening of de- 
fenses, while the pathology in deeper layers has not 
been touched. Or they might state that a group 
neurosis has been substituted for an individual neu- 
rosis. Such conclusions are not free of danger. 
They may keep us from the awareness of major 
sources of mental health because these sources do 
not fit into a specific theoretical framework. We 
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must not forget that such concepts as “defenses,” 
“deeper layers,” and “adequate functioning on a 
superficial level with underlying pathology” are 
theoretical concepts rather than empirical observa- 
tions. It might be argued that there is an opera- 
tionally definable difference between a person who 
“functions adequately on a superficial level but 
shows pathology on a deeper level” and the person 
who is “healthy” according to depth-psychology 
standards; that, for example, the former will main- 
tain normal functioning only by great expenditure 
of energy; or that the former’s seeming balance 
will break down when conditions change, especially 
when stresses increase. But, to my knowledge, it 
has never been empirically established that such 
differences actually exist. However, it would be 
possible to test experimentally the hypothesis that 
of two groups of equally adequate individuals, so 
far as the functioning level is concerned, the ones 
who show underlying pathology as measured by 
projective and other devices show less resistance to 
stress. Before such differences are established, we 
must, in Kardiner’s terms, beware of permitting 
“the tail [theory] to wag the dog [observation]” (7, 
p. 14). 

The attempt to offer » sick individual the socially 
acceptable defenses of a Weltanschauung is, in many 
ways, an artificial imitation of nature. Just as we 
attempt to keep our bodies warm by using furs, 
which nature has provided to animals for this pur- 
pose, we might adjust disturbed patients by an 
artificial adoption of the same mechanisms of de- 
fense which nature has provided for adjustive pur- 
poses; most philosophies of life are invitations to 
project, to displace, to rationalize, to intellectualize, 
to compensate, and the like. 

The suggestion to make therapeutic use of the 
healing power of various kinds of Weltanschauung 
is in accordance with recent trends in psychoana- 
lytically oriented therapy to put greater emphasis 
upon strengthening the ego than has hitherto been 
done. 

Most ministers and other directive counselors 
would agree with the above point of view. How- 
ever, as contrasted to the “believer” who accepts the 
healing power of a Weltanschauung blindly, it is 
suggested that scientifically oriented psycliwlogists 
might do research on the stabilizing effect of a 
philosophy of life. Bolgar’s (1) study suggests that 
such an effect might exist. 

We also should make use of the research conducted 
by anthropologists on cultures which have a definite 
philosophy of life. 

Even if we could ascertain the constructive effect 
of a philosophy of life by controlled empirical ob- 
servation, many further questions would arise. Per- 
haps most important would be the following: which 
are the components of life philosophies which exert 
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therapeutic influence on individuals? Most philoso- 
phies are a complex combination of a multitude of 
factors. Some of these factors are: an ethical value 
system; the belief in a purpose in life which goes 
beyond the individual; the view that, as an effect 
of such a purpose, pain and suffering often become 
meaningful or even assume a positive value; the 
formation of am in-group consisting of people who 
share values and beliefs and of out-groups with 
different value systems. With religious faiths other 
factors are added, such as the belief in a rewarding 
and/or punitive God, the promise of immortality, 
etc. Perhaps only some of these factors are active 
agents of adjustment, while others are incidental 
features which do not fulfill any immediate human 
need. For example, is the metaphysical aspect of 
religion essential or incidental from the point of 
view of mental hygiene? Mowrer’s (6) theory of 
psychotherapy is based on the idea that we need the 
morality of religion without its supernaturalism. 

If political philosophies function as spiritual 
stabilizers, a spiritual fight against totalitarianism 
might be an important supplement to the economic 
fight already being conducted. Such a spiritual 
fight would consist of helping the people in for- 
merly totalitarian countries develop philosophies of 
life which might overlap with totalitarian philoso- 
phies as far as the constructive components are 
concerned, but discard the objectionable features of 
totalitarianism. 

To what extent are the stabilizing factors in 
philosophies of life common to all humanity, and 
to what extent do they apply to members of specific 
cultures and to individuals of specific personality 
structures? Or, to reformulate the last question, 
what types of life philosophies do individuals with 
specific personality structures need? Do the mem- 
bers of various clinical nosological groups need 
different types of philosophies? If attempting to 
give a philosophy of life should become an essential 
part of psychotherapy, such questions are of para- 
mount importance. 

The following experiment might make a contri- 
bution towards answering some of the above ques- 
tions. A projective technique might be devised 
which enables the individual to project his own 
needs upon a fictitious figure. The subject might 
be told a story of a man (or woman) who is in 
deep despair; then some change is suggested in the 
story which helped to relieve his (or her) unhappi- 
ness. The story might end in a number of choices 
as to the change which effected improvement and 
the subject might be required to indicate by a 
ranking or checking method which choices would 
be most helpful to the fictitious figure in the story. 
The various choices might represent the components 
found in various philosophies of life, such as belief 
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in a superpersonal purpose for life, in an ethical 
value system, etc. The results of the administration 
of such a technique to unselected “normal” subjects 
might suggest answers to the previously asked 
question: which components within philosophies of 
lite give support and which ones are just incidental 
concomitants? Similarly, if relationships could be 
found between the responses of a group of individ- 
uals to this projective test and their responses to 
personality tests of the projective or psychometric 
type, such findings might suggest answers to the 
question of what types of life philosophies indi- 
viduals with specific personality structures need. 
Finally a comparison of the responses to the pro- 
jective test of emotionally disturbed individuals in 
different nosological groups might suggest answers 
to the questions regarding the “philosophical needs” 
of members of various nosological groups. In each 
case I am using the term “suggest answers” rather 
than “give answers” because, among many other 
reasons, such an experiment would be based on the 
unproved assumption that the needs of a subject 
which are being projected upon the figure in the 
story are indicators of the conditions which, when 
brought about, would actually have a constructive 
effect upon the subject’s adjustment. 

The attempt to adapt the therapeutic philosophy 
of life to the needs of the sick individual distin- 
guishes the suggested therapeutic method from re- 
ligious healing. While most religions impose a faith 
upon the individual with the implication that it is 
the only true faith, it is suggested that psychotherapy 
should help the individual to develop the philosophy 
which is best adapted to his personality. haa 

Even if we had specific knowledge as to the kind 
of life philosophies needed by different individuals, 
the problem would arise how to help patients 
develop such philosophies. Should the therapist 
help develop different philosophies in different indi- 
viduals irrespective of what his own philosophy is? 
Such procedure might strike people as hypocritical. 
Moreover, it is doubtful how effective this procedure 
would be, since the strongest believers might be the 
best transmitters of life philosophies. It might be 
a solution to this problem to have the scientifically 
trained psychiatrist, psychologist, or social worker 
play the part of a diagnostician and of a referral 
agent; it would be his function to refer the 
patient, on the basis of a diagnosis, to the kind of 
a “preacher” who preaches the philosophy most 
congenial to the patient. Since the approach to 
therapy discussed in this paper is meant to be a 
supplement rather than a substitute to customary, 
depth-psychology, analytic methods, such diagnosing 
and referring would not be the only function of the 
therapist. 
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Finally, it should be stated briefly that the 
changed emphasis in psychotherapy suggested in 
this paper implies not only a change in psycho 
therapeutic methods but also a change in psycho- 
therapeutic goals, i.c., a changed concept of healthy 
adjustment. It is not within the scope of this paper 
to discuss this wide topic. I only wish to suggest 
that many of our concepts of healthy adjustment 
might be greatly influenced by the lack of a com- 
prehensive philosophy in our culture. While it is 
apparent to us that Jaensch’s typology (5) (which 
distinguishes between the morbid, iiberal S-type 
and the firm, consistent, integrated J-type) is a 
product of totalitarian thinking, it is less apparent 
that the stress on “flexibility” and “tolerance of 
ambiguity” (3) as symptoms of good adjustment 
might be a subterfuge of an unstable culture which 
has little to give but ambiguity. 
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CENT studies by Hovland and Sherif (7, 11) 
R are both more extensive in scope than older 
investigations attempting to confirm the Thur- 
stone (12) assumption, and the first to produce 
negative results. Those interested in attitude meas- 
urement will welcome this re-exploration of a criti- 
cal area. It is felt, however, that further considera- 
tion could have been given to some of the variables 
and techniques which appear to the writer to be of 
major importance for the Thurstone method. 

To prevent carelessness, much precaution has been 
taken to insure a reasonable degree of thoughtful- 
ness and application on the part of the judges. 
However, a recent study (3) dealing with this topic 
finds roughly 12 per cent of the judge’s work 
expendable. Although sorting conditions were 
favorable, the tediousness of the task, combined 
with the labor-saving habits of many university 
students; made this quantity of discards inevitable. 
It was noted that a majority of these instances of 
poor work employed the extreme categories with 
high frequency and were themselves of marked pro 
or con opinion on the issue. Since the greatest dif- 
ferences in the article under review stem from sort- 
ings made by judging groups of extreme opinion, 
the use of such groups must be fully justified. The 
hypothesis that carelessness has not determined the 
results is tested by Hovland and Sherif by allowing 
each subject to state the percentage of items in 
accord with the Negro issue. The psychology of 
rationalization and the tendency for the individual 
to be self-consistent seem to dictate that even care- 
less sorters will award percentages roughly in 
agreement with the distribution of items actually 
made by them. Many authors of Thurstone scales 
reduce sorting time, hence tediousness and the tend- 
ency to carelessness, by applying the Seashore and 
Hevner (10) short-cut method. 

The authors appear to have skirted custom +e- 
garding the number of sorters necessary for stability 
of scale value. Thurstone employs more than a 
hundred in his early work, while later study has 
seen fit to reduce the minimum safe number of 
judges to about fifty. Beyle asserts, “Thurstone has 
found, and later steps in this investigation have 
substantiated that as few as fifty careful voters will 
yield practical stability of statement scale value” (1, 
p. 531). The article by Hovland and Sherif con- 
tains no mention of the rationale for deriving scale 


values by the sorting efforts of only seventeen and 
nineteen subjects respectively. 

No mention is made of the Thurstone convention 
for elimination of items from a final scale because 
of ambiguity. The writer would suspect that items 
most prone to displacement are also most ambigu- 
ous, and thereby statistically subject to rejection by 
the Thurstone procedure. If the conclusions drawn 
are to be justified, the reader must assume that 
items engaged in Fig. 2 are below the mean ambi- 
guity value for all items of the original collection. 
The greater ambiguity of items in the middle of the 
scale may not imply the interference of judges’ 
opinion, but may merely be a product of end- 
effect (4). Such continua as employed by Thurstone 
are necessarily artificial abstractions with equally 
artificial terminal points. Consequently, some , 
profitable discussion might have been offered con- ; 
cerning the relation of scale values awarded by 
judges holding extreme personal opinion, to the 
bounded-nature of the attitude continuum itself. 
Items designed for the terminal areas of the scale 
have less variety of placement available to them, and 
hence will have lower ambiguity quotients and 
more stable scale values. This is a statistical and 
not necessarily an attitudinal phenomenon. The 
middle range of items need not therefore be “less 
well structured, and hence . . . more readily sub- 
ject to the personal interpretations of the judges,” 
as stated by Hoviend and Sherif (7, p. 830). Only 
when the editing of items has been of less than 
maximum quality need this be so. The architec- 
tural soundness of a Thurstone statement is invari- 
ably reflected in the degree of ambiguity and 
relevance of that item, as well as its scale value. 
Accordingly, attitude technicians welcome and apply 
the excellent clarification and direction on item 
design presented by Wang (13). As Edwards (2) 
has confirmed, the middle range’ of items seems 
most subject to the intricacies of editing such as 
wording. Noteworthy is the fact that it is these 
which have been most seriously displaced in the 
work under inspection. 

Three major variables influencing the validity and 
usefulness of the Thurstone technique are readily 
classified as item form and content, the opinion of 
the judges on the issue being sorted by them, and 
the cultural milieu from which judges of like or 
differing opinion derive. Accepting Hinckley’s (6) 
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conscientiousness in dealing with the first, and 
Hovland and Sherif’s efficiency in regard to testing 
the second, the reader is left to conjecture con- 
cerning the possible disrupting role of the last- 
mentioned variable. Nor is credit given for the 
discussion and experimentation carried out by 
Beyie (1), Henderson (5), and Rice (8, 9) concern- 
ing that point. These investigators believe that 
people of like opinion regarding a given social issue, 
but nurtured under different subcultures, could act 
as Thurstone judges with effects disastrous to the 
Thurstone technique. The regivnal source of 
Hovland and Sherif’s critical colored pro-Negro 
group of sorters is not entirely clear. 

The issues outlined above warrant fuller discus- 
sion for the benefit of those researchers currently 
employing the Thurstone and Chave scales purely 
as a psychological tool. 
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PsycHOANALysis as Science. Edited by E. Pumpian- 
Mindlin, Ernest R. Hilgard, & Lawrence S. 
Kubie. Stanford, California: Stanford Univer. 


Press, 1952. Pp. ix+174. $4.25. 


Your reaction to this slim but ambitiously titled 
book will depend on the expectations you bring to 
the reading of it. If you are looking for a search- 
ing, comprehensive assessment of the present status 
of psychoanalytic method and theory, or a clear 
plan for the systematic development of psychoanalysis 
into a better science, or both, you will be disap- 
pointed. If you know little about the subject and 
are looking for a brief, clear, and commonsensical 
exposition of its main points, then this is your book. 
The fact that it is essentially a popularization should 
hardly be a surprise, if one reflects on the fact that 
these 1950 Hixon lectures were originally presented 
to a predominantly nonpsychological audience at 
the California Institute of Technology. 

Each author's contribution is relatively inde 
pendent of the others, so that a detailed discussion 
of the book needs to be divided three ways. 

Hilgard. Not himself a trained analyst, Hilgard 
approaches psychoanalysis as a distinguished experi- 
mental psychologist who is sympathetic toward and 
knowledgeable about psychoanalysis. Curiously 


enough, the best parts of his two lectures on 
Experimental Approaches to Psychoanalysis are 
the sections in which he touches on clinical and 
theoretical aspects of the topic. In discussing psycho- 
analysis as a therapy, for example, he clears up a 
number of popular misconceptions, and he main- 
tains a balanced and judicious point of view 


throughout. He is not deceived about the poor 
quality—as science—of most of the psychoanalytic 
literature, but he goes on: “Having said this, I 
am prepared to reassert that there is much to be 
learned from these writings.” Psychoanalysis and 
experimental psychology need each other, and Hil 
gard does a rather effective job as a matchmaker. 
His expositions of experimental studies in psycho- 
dynamics and in psychotherapy I found disappoint 
ing, largely because they were so uncritical. It is 
true that at the end, in his summing up, Hilgard 
recognizes that many of the laboratory studies 
cited do little more than show that it is possible 
to experiment with more or less psychoanalytic 
propositions and that laboratory phenomena may 
be produced that parallel those reported from the 
consulting room. “Such illustrations may be useful 
as propaganda, or in giving psychoanalysis a fair 
hearing, but they do not really do much for science 
unless there is some fertility in them,” he says. “Only 
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a few of the experiments that I have reported 
serve this constructive role.” Then why include 
the other, less fertile ones? It seems clear from the 
author’s own words that the answer must be for 
their propaganda value. The sharp-eyed, skeptical 
experimentalist is less likely to be won over this 
way than he is to conclude that if this is all that 
experimental psychoanalysis has accomplished, it’s 
not worth much. 

Kubie. Half of the book is made up of “ubie’s 
two lectures on Problems and Techniques of Psycho- 
analytic Validation and Progress. Their author has 
been for many years a leading figure in the Freudian 
movement and has been one of its most persistently 
and effectively research-minded training analysts. 
His theoretical discussions are well larded with 
fascinating clinical examples, and it would be im- 
possible in a review of this length to single out for 
applause the many wise and stimulating points that 
he makes about his topic. 

Kubie is perfectly frank about admitting that 
“we need help . . . in making our own concepts 
more precise and in the development of new 
qualitative and quantitative instruments,” but he 
mever loses sight of the primary importance of 
being able to ask a meaningful question and to 
study a real problem with the best methods that 
are at hand, even if these methods are not perfect. 
Taking as his aim “to suggest areas and objectives 
of future coordinated interdisciplinary studies,” he 
makes it plain that he considers the interrelation of 
conscious and unconscious processes the most im- 
portant subject matter of psychoanalytic research, 
and “the study cf ‘free’ associations as produced in 
altered and controlled states of consciousness” the 
method of choice. His primary concern seems to be 
with ways in which the ego can be by-passed, 
pierced, or temporarily put out of commission in 
order to get at the unconscious conflicts. Within 
this rather narrow frame of reference, he develops a 
variety of interesting and challenging research 
ideas. 

A question he raises again and again is: how 
can we test the validity of a psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation? “Our only tests of its validity are de- 
rived: (1) from the pat'ent’s associations to it, which 
may confirm, correct, or reject it; (2) from alter- 
ations in symptoms; and (3) finally, but only rarely, 
through our ability to predict future behavior. We 
need better tests than these.” Anecdotal evidence 
of the usual kind he rejects immediately as nothing 
more than plausible. 

Kubie lays down many rules for experimenters 
with psychoanalysis to follow, most of them being 
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aimed at reproducing what he considers the es- 
sentials of the psychoanalytic treatment situation, 
He assumes (unwarrantedly, I believe) that psycho- 
analytic concepts can be applied only to data that 
have been gathered in either the usual therapeutic 
situation or something carefully arranged in many 
details to be comparable to it. The final upshot of 
these deliberations, in which he touches on many 
of the faults and fallacies of theorizing and re- 
search that plague other psychologies as well as 
psychoanalysis, is a suggestion for an elaborate re- 
search institute in psychoanalytic psychology. His 
bold and imaginative plan may be too perfection- 
istic in some respects; certainly its specifications 
would be very difficult to realize concretely. Yet 
it is a challenging conception, which I hope Dr. 
Kubie will some day be able to make real. 

Pumpian-Mindlin. The tone and intent of the 
final lecture, on The Position of Psychoanalysis in 
Relation to the Biological and Social Sciences, are 
admirable but I found its content disappointing. 
The author is fair-minded, judicious in his ap- 
proach, and his lecture is clearly organized (although 
not all of the issues covered have been clearly 
thought through). He gives a good, straightforward 
statement about the main events in the early growth 
of psychoanalysis, and makes the necessary first 
points about its relation to other sciences and their 
influences on it. These points have been made so 
many times by now, however, that they sound to a 
clinical psychologist almost like truisms and ad- 
vance his understanding not a whit. Inexplicably, 
there is no reference to the work of S. Bernfeld, 
who wrote brilliantly about the influence on 
Freud’s thinking of his great predecessors and con- 
temporaries in other sciences. One gathers that 
Pumpian-Mindlin is a competent psychoanalyst and 
psychiatrist but in no sense a specialist in the history 
of science. 

He is frank enough about the difficulties psycho- 
analytic theory faces, but is unnecessarily pessimistic 
about them, owing (I believe) to a methodological 
confusion. Certainly the data of psychoanalysis are 
complex and difficult to study objectively; certainly 
they and the data of social science generally are 
overdetermined. Pumpian-Mindlin believes that the 
state of affairs is quite different in the “exact” 
sciences, where he says it is possible to experiment 
and construct theories with only two variables at 
a time, therefore permitting a degree of sharpness 
and precision in concepts and theory that is forever 
denied to psychoanalysis. To begin with, this is 
a misconception of the way experiments are done 
in the physical sciences. The modern scientific 
view does not call for a search after Humian chains 
of discrete causes and effects, but rather for the 
specification of functivnal relationships between 
many variables considered simultaneously. The fall 


of a feather to the earth is as overdetermined as 
is the emergence of a fantasy, and the latter ought 
to be ultimately explainable in terms of a finite set 
of forces and conditions just as the former is. 

Pumpian-Mindlin and Kubie base a good dea} of 
their discussions on the contention that the proper 
subject matter of psychoanalysis is nonrational, un- 
conscious phenomena and their effects on conscious 
events, almost everything else being of importance 
only as obstacles to the work of the therapist and 
researcher. In other words, psychoanalysis as they 
present it is primarily an id psychology. In this 
respect, the book has a curiously old-fashioned 
sound; much of it might just as well have been 
written 25 years ago. The theoretical developments 
in ego psychology and the related technical ad- 
vances such as character analysis must be accounted 
among the most significant contributions to psycho- 
analysis since Frevd’s death. Since many of the 
best theoretical minds in psychoanalysis have been 
deeply concerned with these problems, it is astonish- 
ing to find them brushed aside or ignored in a book 
of this kind. 

There are 2 number of other things to praise about 
the book, chiefly in the sensible and objective way 
the authors went at their tasks. If it were possible 
to say only that they succeeded in their avowed 
purpose, “to acquaint an audience of scientists from 
other fields with the basic principles underlying, 
and the basic evidence for, psychoanalytic concepts,” 
you might wonder, why spend so much time over 
a popularization? Actually, so many important 
questions are raised throughout the book, and so 
many challenging and stimulating research ideas 
are generated (particularly in Kubie’s section), that 
I had trouble holding myself to these few words of 
summary and discussion. It is not every day that 
one finds a book that asks significant questions. 


Rosert R. Hor 
The Menninger Foundation 


,Soctat PsycHotocy: aN ANAtysts or Human Be- 


Havion. By Leonard W. Doob. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1952. Pp. xix+583. $5.00. 


This book is unusual as a social psychology text 
in that the author has seen fit to combine numerous 
lengthy extracts from the works of others with an 
equal proportion of his own views on the subject. 
Choosing an elementary leve) of approach, Doob 
sketches what to him represents the area of social 
psychology. With this as the ground, he allows 
the reader to focus upon experiments, cases, and 
wise pronouncements drawn from i56 different 
sources dealing with human behavior. 

The author has chosen a diversity of stimulating 
matter in order to “present the more important 
and the more enduring problems of social psy- 
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chology” (p. vii). The material is arranged into 
three parts. Part I, The Individual in Society, 
describes, on one hand, the capacities and drives of 
the human being and, on the other, the cultural 
setting in which he is raised; it stresses the signifi- 
cance of language for socialization; and concludes 
with a condensed chapter on the main features of 
social research methods. Part II, The Behavior of 
Groups, covers the topics of cultural differences, 
group action, group problem-solving, leadership, 
prejudice, and delinquency. Part III, Social Change, 
aims to apply the author’s orientation to such areas 
as vogues, mass communication, education, conflict, 
and diffusion of change. 

For the student taking his first look at the field 
of social psychology this is an impressive and in- 
teresting treatment of the subject. Doob has ranged 
far from conventional bounds in selecting passages 
that embody relevant problems. Whereas the aver- 
age social scientist may ignore the wisdom of 
people not trained in the field, this author is cer- 
tainly not guilty of social-psychological chauvinism. 
His lengthy excerpts tap the experiments and experi- 
ences of many different authorities, including Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, J. P. Marquand; and Pope Pius 
XII. The text is well prepared: it weaves apt il- 
lustrations into the general discussion and provides 
a considerable amount of interpretative comment 
on each passage thus included. Doob carefully 
qualifies his interpretative remarks, apparently con- 
cerned that the reader view research evidence in a 
spirit of scientific caution. 

As is often the case, the strengths of this book 
are equally its weaknesses. While it offers the 
reader direct contact with many original sources, 
it may leave him with a sense of bewilderment at 
the diversity of fact and opinion that is said to 
constitute social psychology. Any confusion that 
the reader feels is almost bound to be increased in 
that the author rarely spells out concepts or defini- 
tions, and seldom distinguishes between popular and 
theoretical usage of terms. Important principles 
are often stated in such a manner that they are only 
accessible to the most careful reading. Aside from 
a sketchy concluding chapter there is nothing in 
the way of summary statement. 

The author seems more intent on describing the 
content of social psychological knowledge than ia 
systematically pointing out its implications. Ad- 
mittedly, his aim is not to provide an integration 
of social psychology, but only to present its prob- 
lems and pose its questions. One wonders, though, 
if this is advisable. In neglecting to develop a 
coherent conceptual frame, Doob does not enable 
the reader to decide on the relative importance of 
the problems. He does not state which of the 
questions are scientifically testable or salient fer 
research. From this book one gets the impression 
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that social psychology as a discipline is today 
spreading equally in all the directions cited—that 
researchers are as much concerned with vogues as 
with attitude determinants, with co-acting groups 
as with communication patterns. Few of the current 
emphases in research are discernible from this treat- 
ment. 

Let us turn to Doob’s coverage of and approach 
to the subject matter. The excerpted passages are 
on the whole very well chosen, many of them 
nowhere available in a collection of readings. One 
can hardly make an issue of whether some are less 
relevant than others since their choice reflects the 
author’s personal preferences. One can object, how- 
ever, to the paucity with which certain topics are 
covered. The area of motivation is given a brief 
discussion, et the end of which needs, drives, motives 
are dismissed under the all-inclusive and mysterious 
appellation of “X’s.” Puzzling is the fact that 
Doob, whom one might expect to elaborate on 
his challenging paper of six years ago, has almost 
nothing to say about attitude theory or attitude 
change. 

More important are objections that rust be raised 
to the general approach. In taking a relatively easy- 
going social learning theory outlook toward human 
behavior, the author neglects social norms, social 
roles, and the growth of the self. Though not al- 
ways manifest, the same S-R formula holds for Doob 
whether he is examining intra-individual, inter- 
individual, or intergroup processes (pp. 556-557). 
His failure to adopt the interactionist position current 
among many social psychologists has serious im- 
plications. He tends to see the individual and the 
group as on two different levels. Social psychology 
is described as being in a state of cleavage between 
the individualist and the group-oriented approaches, 
of which Floyd Allport and Gustave LeBon are the 
author’s favorite exponents. This reviewer disagrees 
with Doob’s concluding estimate of the present 
situation, that “the protagonists do not seem to be 
reaching agreement”; and w:th his suggestion that 
we “... let the group-orientation discover and pose 
new problems, and let the individual-orientation at- 
tempt to solve them by supplying the details and 
even the principles” (p. 555). 

In short, the advantages of this book are that it 
combines text with readings to a considerable ex- 
tent. It offers the student contact with significant 
material, much of it fresh. It seems likely to pro- 
duce interest, to stimulate thought, an? to impart 
a feeling for the evaluation of research. However, 
this text makes little effort to satisfy those who are 
searching for guiding principles in social psychology. 
It is doubtful whether material cast into such an mn- 
coordinated frame attains maximum utility. 

Grorce K, Levincen 

University of Michigan 
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OccupationaAL CHoice: aN Approach To A GEN- 
ERAL THeory. By Eli Ginzberg, Sol W. Gins- 
burg, Sidney Axelrod, & John L. Herma. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1951. Pp. 
Viii+ 271. 


“Vocational counselors are busy practitioners. . . . 
They are not theoreticians. [Though] they have 
no bias against theory, they have had little ume to 
invest in developing one.” Ginzberg and his as- 
sociates have written a book intended to remedy 
this lack. Coming to the problem of what deter- 
mines vocational choice because they found it to 
be an unexplained facet of the broader problem of 
human resources, they hope to provide for this 
underconceptualized atea “between psychology and 
economics” a convincing theoretical formulation. 

Deciding to seek a genetic theory, they obtained 
interviews with young people at strategic phases of 
their preparation for a career: 6th, 8th, roth, and 
12th grades, freshman and senior years in college, 
M.A. and Ph.D. levels in graduate school. The 
result was not a dynamic calculus of the small in- 
crements of day-by-day decisions, but rather an 
architectural blueprint of the successive stages upon 
which the adult vocational choice has been built. 

There turn out to be three distinct periods: those 
of fantasy choice, tentative choice, and realistic 
choice. “The first coincides in general with the 
latency period, between six and eleven. ... The 
second coincides wit« . . . adolescence; realistic 
choices are made in early adulthood.” 

Each major period can probably be divided into 
subperiods. The fantasy period was not sufficiently 
investigated for such substages to be delineated, 
but the second major period (the “tentative”) has 
four subparts and the last major period (the 
“realistic’) seems to have three. 

Of the tentative stage, so-called because “most 
adolescents actually consider their choices to be 
tentative,” it can be said that there are four parts. 
“From eleven to twelve is the ‘interest stage’—the 
pre-adolescent makes his choice primarily in terms 
of his likes and interests. [From] thirteen to four- 
teen is the ‘capacity stage’: the individual becomes 
more and more aware of . . . realistic elements. . . . 
The ‘value stage’ covers approximately the ages of 
fifteen and sixteen and is characterized by the 
adolescent's attemp* to find a place for himself in 
society... . The last stage, usually at the age of 
seventeen, can be described as one of ‘transition.’ 
Our school system determines that.” 

Transition is into the third major period, that 
of “realistic” choices. This, in turn, subdivides. 
“The period of realistic choices an be divided into 
three distinct stages. The first can be characterized 
as ‘exploration.’ The new college student tries to 
acquire the experience which he needs to resolve 


his occupational choice. . . [It] is followed by 
one of ‘crystallization.’ ... In the last stage .. . 
the young adult is concerned with what we have 
termed ‘specification.’ For example, in the crystal- 
lization stage he may have decided to become a 
physicist. But he was not sure which branch of 
physics to enter.” The latter decision would be 
“specification.” Perhaps it is worth pointing out 
that these substages of the “realistic” era are not 
tied to chronological age by the authors, as the 
substages of the “tentative” period had been. 

Within this formal framework of three major 
stages and seven suvstages, the authors discuss 
myriad topics suggested by their rich interview 
data. They hasten to claim that, though content 
of choices differed, they found the same formal 
stages regardless of sex and status differences. Ex- 
amining the interwoven complexities of the many 
variables affecting job choice, they conclude that the 
process is treacherously irreversible and of necessity 
always ends in compromises. They advise counselors 
to make sure that the counselee is evolving at a rate 
commensurate with his chronologizal and emotional 
stage; to procrastinate and remain unaware of the 
decisions to be made is to let history rush by until 
no choice is left open, while premature and rigidly 
maintained choosing reifies an immature stage and 
prevents further maturation. 

Perhaps the most valid criticism of this book is 
offered by the authors themselves in an appendix 
which begins, “In this study of occupational choice 
only occasional reference was made to the work of 
other investigators.” Although the parallels be- 
tween this theory and the stages in the maturation 
of cognitive processes described by Piaget are strik- 
ing, no attempt is made to spell them out. A 
chapter and many passing references relate this 
genetic theory to psychoanilytic formulations about 
the stages of latency and adolescence. Although 
some discussion of the psychoanalytic notions about 
growth in identification with models is given, the 
authors seem totally unaware that there exists a 
body of purely psychological personality theory. 
There is only one reference, purely bibliographic, 
to the evidence offered by projective tests and no 
discussion of the place of vocational choice within 
the patterned crganization of a person's sentiments, 
needs, and centra) themes. As the authors remark, 
“For our purposes we treated interests (like goals 
and values) as an autonomous psy~hological func- 
tion.” 

It seems to this reviewer that Ginzberg ef al. are 
far too quick to conclude that “no psychological 
theory can adequately explain the choice process.” 
One may speculate whether they have not merely 
added another partial theory, after making a 
cavalier rejection of existing theories, admittedly 
partial. It is not clear that Occupational Choice 
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offers a conceptual framework into which existing 
knowledge can be integrated. Indeed, one wonders 
if what ought te be done is not quite the reverse. 
Yet the treatise deserves more attention than it 
has had, both for its theory of stages and for the 
many suggestive passim discussions of psychological 
and sociological phenonema relating to vocational 
choice. Ginzberg and his associates mention, but 
do not sufficiently emphasize, the gains to be had 
by testing their hypotheses against long-term studies 
of the same individuals. Can their stages actually 
be seen unreeling in one man’s life history? Do 
the richly detailed descriptions of each substage 
that they offer really predict the course of develop- 
ment of modal individuals? These questions ought 
to be answerable from data already collected in the 
many longitudinal studies that were started in the 
"thirties and are now in the follow-up stage. 


Cuarzes C. McArTHUR 
Department of Hygiene 
Harvard University 


FuNDAMENTALS OF Sociat PsycHotocy. By Eugene 
L. Hartley and Ruth E. Hartley. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. xix+740. Price 
$5.50. 

This textbook represents “an effort to integrate 
thinking and findings in anthropology, sociology, 
psychology, and psychiatry . . .” for use in the 


undergraduate course in social psychology. The 
book is divided into three parts. Part One, on 
the general topic of communication, is perhaps the 


most novel of the three. The six chapters in this 
part of the book are devoted to such topics as the 
task of the communicator, the task of the com- 
municant, the nature of the communique, com- 
munication barriers, facilitation of communication, 
and (by Gerhart Wiebe) mass communications. 

Part Two, on socialization, comprises five chapters, 
including one by Fabian Rouke on delinquency. 
Part Three, entitled “The Individual and the 
Group,” includes ten chapters. Among these are 
chapters devoted to the functioning of social norms, 
social role, status, ethnic attitudes, and (with Clyde 
W. Hart) attitudes and opinions. 

The authors insist in their preface that they have 
“resisted the temptation to be encyclopedic”; still, 
this has not prevented them from producing a very 
comprehensive book which covers not only most of 
the topics ordinarily encountered in textbooks in 
this field, but also (particularly in Part One) much 
that is unexpected and, from this reviewer's poin: 
of view, quite welcome. 

But while it is comprehensive, the book has whole 
chapters that are bothersomely repetitious; it is a 
long book. Much of Part Three (particularly the 
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two chapters on social role) does little more than 
re-state what has already been said in Part Two. 
The authors acknowledge at the outset of the book 
that their treatment of the material may have “re- 
sulted in a certain amount of repetitiveness.” They 
felt it necessary, however, to write each major part 
of the book as though it were a separate unit, in 
order to permit the instructor the greatest possible 
freedom to alter the sequence of the parts. This 
may be adequate justification. 

This reviewer's main displeasure with the book 
stems from the authors’ practice of stating “princi- 
ples” so broadly that their use of research data is 
perforce merely illustrative. Rarely do they make 
a statement in testable form and attempt to assess 
the research evidence for it or the boundary condi- 
tions that limit it. In fact, there is scarcely any 
meniion of any problem in research or theory. In- 
stead, there are (for this reviewer too many) state- 
ments like: “Apparently leadership, identification 
with group goals, and the achievement of the 
group are all related to w« pattern of intra-group 
behavior we have called ‘group atmosphere’” 
(p. 400). 

The confusion that results from this vague way 
of relating terms to one another is shown by the 
following examples. A socias norm consists of 
“rules that guide behavior, together with group 
products (such as slogans, songs, values, and com- 
mon ways of responding to situations)” (p. 407). 
Then on page 540 appears the statement that “social 
roles are group norms.” And ultimately, “In so far 
as behaviors are associated with status, status serves 
as one aspect of social role” (p. 572). Hence, 
status, role, and norm are very nearly the same 
thing. Moreover, “status determinants and group 
norms are the indirect expression of group objec- 
tives” (p. 561). “Group objective” is not sepa- 
rately defined, but on page 392 it seems to be 
equivalent to a “collective goal,” which results from 
“group interaction” in which “Each finds out what 
the others expect the group to do.” But this brings 
us back to norms, which are later defined “as an 
organized pattern of expectancies that relate to 
the tasks, demeanors, attitudes, values, and re- 
ciprocal relationships to be maintained” (p. 486) 
or “by the role behaviors of the other people pres- 
ent” (p. 548). 

Admittedly the foregoing examples are wrenched 
out of context. In their discussion of these terms 
the authors do attempt to demonstrate the utility 
for understanding social problems of such complex 
notions as role, status, and norm. Perhaps it is 
not possible to give these terms precise conceptual 
anchorage; certainly the Hartleys’ text is not the 
first to fail in this respect. But this reviewer feels 
that it is preferable to present some of these diffi- 
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culties and confusions as problems to be solved 
rather than to perpetuate them by ignoring them. 

On the other hand, many readers will find all 
of this a mere cavil in view of the many excellent 
qualities of the book. The Hartleys have done a 
magnificent job in bringing to bear on practical 
social problems a broad range of evidence and in- 
sight from tie social sciences at large. In partic- 


ular, the discussions of the conflicts engendered 
by the attempts of the minority group member to 
maintain his reference groups (pp. 472 ff.) and 
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of the operation of the principle of salience in ethnic 
attitudes (pp. 673-674, 687-690) are illuminating 
and suggestive. 

The book is exceedingly readable and well 
written, especially through most of Part Two. The 
section on “Ambivalence and the Social Agent” 
beginning on p. 266 is a literary gem. There is 
no doubt that students will like the book, as well 
for its intrinsic interest as for its stylistic graces. 

Joun W. Tuisaut 

University of North Carolina 
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